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FRAGMENTS OF A JOURNAL. 
BY A VIRGINIAN LADY. 


Early on the brightest morning we had seen for 
many, many days, we mounted our horses to cross the 
Brunig on our way to Lucerne, in the hope of meeting 
that evening with our fellow-travellers, who had pur- 
sued the more direct course from Berne. The air was 
fresh and pure, and the heavens without the slightest 
cloud. An involuntary sigh accompanied an expression 
of regret that we had not been favored with this splen- 
did day for our excursion to Lauterbrunnen; but we 
consoled ourselves with the hope of obtaining an indem- 
nification for our disappointment, by reaching the Righi 
while it remained clear. The weather in these wild 
regions is so uncertain, that we felt particularly anxious 
to reach this celebrated mountain, before another change 
should deprive us of the view from its summit. 

“You cannot reach the Righi to-day,” said one of 
our guides, while remarking the effect of the first rays 
of the rising sun upon the mountains and valleys be- 
low us, from the summit of the Brunig. “ What a 
pity !” he added—* we have had so few such days as 
this during the summer!” 

The remark increased our anxiety to proceed ; but 
with the decided tone which those who happen to be 
“dressed in a little brief authority” are wont to assume, 
the guides told us we spoke of impossibilities, and 
we continued to walk our horses over the mountain, 
and to remark its beauties, which, though not extra- 
ordinary, are very pleasing. As we approached its 
summit, we were informed by our loquacious conduct- 
ors that we were passing the line between Berne and 
Unterwalden. They continued to amuse us with their 
comparison of the respective merits of the two cantons, 
in which their opinions were exactly opposed, (one be- 
ing a protestant and the other a catholic,) during the 
descent, where we found the road, though rugged and 
narrow, redeemed from its savage wildness by passing 
through a superb forest of beech trees, which sprung 
from the clefts of enormous masses of rocks, thickly 
covered with moss. We enjoyed this refreshing shade 
until we reached the auberge in the valley below, 
Here we stopped for a short time to procure a little 
char a banc, to carry us through the valley of Sarnem. 
This lovely spot,though perhaps less known to travellers 
than any other part of Switzerland, offers every charm 
that nature and fine cultivation can afford. Its verdant 
fields are rendered yet more fertile by the quiet little 
lake of -Lungern, which occupies but a small portion of 
the valley, and whose dimpled surface was laughing in 
the light of the bright morning sun. Its placid beaa- 
ties contrasted well with the Brunig we had just de- 
scended, shutting out on that side every object but the 
snowy and dazzling peaks of the mountains of the 
Oberlandt which peered above it. We paused for an 


instant at a turn in the road, to take a last view of this 
singular and beautiful feature, and then rapidly con- 
tinued our route, 





Our frolicsome coachman seemed inclined to favor 

our design of travelling quickly, for he seemed to be 

perfectly inspired by the fresh air and bright sun. He 

began first to whistle, and then to sing in a sort of 

bass voice, not unlike that of the cows he had doubt- 

less been in the habit of attending before being exalted 

to his present station; accompanying each cadence 

with a motion of the head, well calculated to produce 

the impression that he had learned this gesture from 

the same noble source.” From time to time he gave a 

shrewd glance from the corner of his eye to see how 

the jest was relished, when finding we were almost as 
merry as himself, he began a sort of wild chant pecu- 
liar to the mountains, and descended from his seat at 
every little hill, more for the pleasure of dancing to his 
music, than the charity of resting his horses. As we 
proceeded, his spirits rose higher and higher. He 
barked at the dogs, squeaked at the pigs, baaed at the 
goats, squinted at the girls, bowed with mock reve- 
rence to all the old men until his head touched the 
horses tails, and saluted all the old women with a peal 
of laughter. It is impossible to conceive any thing so 
ridiculous ; especially when contrasted with the grave 
demeanor of a respectable old domestic we had brought 
with us from Berne, and who seated by his side on the 
coach box, or rather the front seat of the char, was 
quite seandalized at the attention he attracted, and the 
astonishment of all these various inhabitants of the 
valley, who remained rooted to the spot where they 
had been saluted by our Jehu, staring after him in mute 
wonder, It was impossible not to laugh—and we did 
laugh, as the French say, “ aux larmes.” His merri- 
ment was, however, interrapted by the appearance of 
a fine old church, of grand and imposing appearance ; 
and as we passed through the lofty portico, supported 
by double rows of columns of fine black marble, we 
observed that he crossed himself with an expression 
of deep devotion. Our tour of observation was soon 
finished, and we departed quietly, without disturbing 
the devotions of the pretty peasant girls, who with un- 
covered heads, (probably left so for the innocent plea- 
sure of showing to the best advantage their bright 
locks, secured by large silver bodkins ornamented with 
sparkling stones of different colors,) were kneeling near 
the altar. We soon accomplished the remainder of our 
journey to Alpnach, a little village on the banks of the 
lake of the same name, which properly is a part of the 
lake of Lucerne, or the four forest cantons. 

Having arrived at this place so much sooner than we 
anticipated, we again indalged the hope of reaching 
the Righi before sunset, and lost no time in procuring a 
boat to continue our route. The promise of additional 
reward procured us additional oars-men, and our frail 
bark was soon flying over the blue waters of the lake. 
We had héard so much of the beauty of the lake of 
Lucerne, that this part of it entirely disappointed our 
expectations: on every side we saw nothing but high 
and barren mountains, and the scenery is entirely too 





rugged to be pleasing. But on emerging suddenly from 
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the Alpnach see into the wider part of the lake, as we 
turned the corner of a huge promontory of rock, we 
found ourselves in another region. The pretty little 
town of Kersiten was just before us ; on the right stood 
the town of Stantz; on the left rose the peaked sum- 
mits of Mont Pilatre ; and on the opposite side of the 
broad lake we saw the glittering spires of the capital of 
the canton. The rugged mountains were all soon in 
the rear, and the shores of the lake on each side pre- 
sented the highest cultivation and the richest verdure. 
The lake was tranquil as a mirror; and the beautiful 
scene looked even more lovely reflected from its peace- 
ful bosom, because, as our old domestic said, “ there the 
picture was varnished.” Even the hay-makers, in their 
gay costumes, lost none of their picturesque effect by 
being seen renversé, 

We glided rapidly past this pleasing scene, and soon 
reached the town of Wegzgis, at the foot of the Righi. 
Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, we determin- 
ed to attempt the ascent, and our guides and horses 
were speedily in readiness. We found less difficulty 
and fatigue than we had anticipated, in the ascent ; for 
the road is far better than that of the mountain passes 
we had recently encountered in the valley of Chamouni, 
and we yet hoped to reach the summit before sun- 
set. High, and higher we climbed, until all the moun- 
tains and lakes of Switzerland seemed to be laid out be- 
low us: range after range of mountains of every shade of 
azure appeared, until the snowy heights of the moun- 
tains of the Oberlandt crowned the glorious scene. 
Then we paused ; for, it was impossible to reach the 
summit, before the sun went down, and we stopped to 
watch the beautiful effect of his last rays upon the 
snow-clad mountains. Their dazzling whiteness was 
changed by degrees to the purest and most brilliant 
rose color; then the roseate hue gave place to a ghost- 
like white, which brought forcibly to mind the end of 
all living, and this was succeeded by a bright and aerial 
blue, which faded with the approach of night into a so- 
ber gray. We were still half a league from the sum- 
mit, and were yielding to the advice of our guides to 
dismount at the auberge they pointed out to us; but 
learning that there was another inn at the highest point, 
we resolved to proceed. We were encouraged in our 
determination by the appearance of the moon, which 
was rising in full splendor ; and though the silver light 
was too faint to give usa perfect idea of the magnifi- 
cent scene below, it yet added to its enchantment. An- 
other half hour brought us to the inn on the summit, 
where we found a party of about fifty people, who were 
all merrily engaged at supper. The comforts of this 
establishment certainly would not have been a suffi- 
cient attraction to its numerous guests, for they were 
“few and far between.” Not so, however, were the 
little chambers in which we were all penned up for the 
night; for, as they were separated only by thin board 
partitions, the conversation of those within them was only 
prevented from becoming general by the variety of lan- 
guages spoken among them. It wasa little babel. Just 
as the voices of two giggling girls, which were heard after 
the rest were silent, had died away, a tremendous wind 
arose, and blew with a fury that threatened to carry us 
all off together to the foot of the mountain ; and the idea 
of being whirled like a “‘ feuille morte,” as the French 


naturalist said when in the same situation,“ into one 





of the lakes below, or among the rocks of the unfortu- 
nate Goldau,” was certainly not the most agreeable in 
the world. 

I believe there were but few persons in the auberge 
who closed their eyes that night; for, those who were 
not apprehensive for their safety, feared that the wind 
might bring a change of weather, which would deprive 
them of the view of the rising sun ; and this idea, with 
the discomforts of mine host’s beds, was sufficient to 
banish “ nature’s sweet restorer.” It was with no little 
pleasure that we heard the mountain horn announce a 
clear morning—the signal that is always given to tra. 
vellers on the Righi, when the sun promises to rise 
without clouds. After a hasty toilette, of which a cloak 
formed the most important part, we all hurried out to the 
highest point of the mountain, distant only about forty 
or fifty feet from the auberge. The sun was partially 
obscured by a few light clouds for some minutes, but 
the sky above was perfectly clear, and the view entirely 
unimpeded by mist, so that we might well felicitate 
ourselves upon our visit to this celebrated spot, whose 
charms can never be exaggerated nor even described. 
On the eastern and northern side appeared innumerable 
mountains ; and the splendid chain of the Oberlandt, 
now of a dazzling white, rendered still more brilliant 
by the rays of the sun, rose in stately grandeur above 
the azure of those nearest in the picture. On the north 
and west the view appeared to extend to the ocean, or 
to infinity ; for it seemed to have no limit. The black 
forest was pointed out to us on this side, and the course 
of the ‘‘ dark rolling Danube” likewise indicated. As 
far as the eye can reach, the mountains are interspersed 
with lakes, of which we counted twelve, distinctly seen. 
Just at the foot of the mountain on the eastern side, 
we had a complete view of the unfortunate valley of 
Goldau, and the Rossberg, whose slide many years ago, 
buried three villages with four hundred inhabitants be- 
neath an enormous mass of earth and rocks. It is af- 
fecting even at this lapse of time to view the fatal spot, 
and to behold this once beautiful and smiling valley 
converted into a rude monument of those who perished 
there. Even the lake, in its vicinity, is half filled up 
by the immense rocks that were tumbled from their 
lofty resting place. It has been supposed by some na- 
turalists that the Righi is composed, like the Rossberg, 
of a succession of strata, between each of which there 
is a sort of slippery clay, liable to be acted on by long 
rains, as well as internal springs. As these strata are 
said to be upon an inclined plane, it is conjectured that 
a part, or indeed almost the whole mountain might slide 
off, and be precipitated into the lake of Lucerne below. 
You will, I doubt not, felicitate us that this agreeable 
little adventure did not oecur during our visit to it, for 
we certainly had not much desire to add to the splash. 

After regaling ourselves for several hours with this 
magnificent view, so often denied by the clouds to tra- 
vellers, who sometimes wait many days on the moun- 
tain in vain, we felt that we had been particularly fa- 
vored, and were completely indemnified for any former 
disappointments. We descended slowly on foot on the 
northern side, having ascended on the southern, keep; 
ing in view the most serene part of this beautiful pic- 
ture, and in a few hours were reposing in the chapel of 
William Tell at the foot of the mountain. This little 





}chapel has nothing remarkable about it, except the in- 
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terest it possesses in connexion with the celebrated 
personage whose name it bears. It is said that on 
this spot he killed the tyrant Gesler; and there are 
several other chapels dedicated to him in this part of 
Switzerland. However great our admiration of the he- 
roic acts of the patriot, we did not care to visit each of 
his chapels, and contented ourselves with this one as a 


specimen. We were, indeed, well content to take a 
chaise at the little town of Kussnacht, in its vicinity, to 
continue our route to Lucerne; for, a walk from the top 
of the Righi to its base, is no ordinary promenade ; and 
in the present instance, it had been somewhat length- 
ened by our visit to the chapel, and rendered more la- 
borious by the warm rays of a vertical sun. 

We had not proceeded more than a mile, when the 
chaise seemed to me to move slowly, and yet more 
slowly, and at length entirely stopped. The cause of 
our detention was explained by the coachman, who 
said that the narrow road was occupied by a caléche, 
which had been accidentally broken, and that we could 
not proceed until it was removed out of the way. We 
descended for a short time to facilitate this operation, 
and were surprised to find that the caléche had been oc- 
cupied by two gentlemen, one of whom was an old 
friend and acquaintance. ‘The other I remembered well 
having seen the evening before at the auberge on the 
Righi, and being struck with his air and manner, and 
the pensive sadness which clouded his brow. The most 
natural arrangement was that we should offer them the 
vacant seats of our chaise, as they were, as well as our- 
selves, journeying to Lucerne. Our friend immediately 
accepted the offer, but his companion, with graceful 
courtesy, declined it. 

“You are less accustomed than I am to climbing 
these mountains,” he said with a melancholy smile 
to his friend. “I prefer, at present, a solitary walk. 
Adieu !”—and striking into a pathway which led from 
the more frequented route, he disappeared. 

We re-entered our chaise, accompanied by our friend, 

“T am rather surprised,” he said, “ that I should have 
presented to you Lord , with whom we have just 
parted, for the first time. You must have met with him 
before in the haute societé de Paris, though he spends 
much less of his time there than he did in his more 
youthful days. He says that his career of folly and 
dissipation was arrested by a visit to these mountains, 
where he witnessed a scene that made an indelible im- 
pression on his mind, and essentially aided in changing 
him from the thoughtless being he then was, to the so- 
ber and rational man you now behold him. The ex- 
cellence of his character is we!l known in his own coun- 
try ; and he occasionally visits the continent, not to re- 
new the mad career in which he was once engaged, 
but for health and recreation; and, as he says, to re- 
visit this spot, lest he should again become too much 
devoted to the world, and that he may be reminded by 
it of the instability of all things here below. He last 
evening gave me so beautiful and touching a picture, 
that I have made a sketch of it—not without his appro- 
bation, however, for that would be betraying confidence. 
He told me that he did not object to his experience be- 

ing made a beacon for others ; and that I had his per- 
mission to record the events of his early history, with 
the proviso that his real name should not appear.” 





script, which we entreated him to read for our enter- 
tainment during the ride. ‘To this he assented. 

“Some of the other dramatis persone, with whom 
you will become acquainted, during the recital I am 
about to make,” he said, “ you will, I doubt not, see on 
your return to your far distant native land, though I 
have taken the same liberty with their names as with 
that of Lord ——, whom you will recognize under the 
title of Lord de Vaux. Indeed I think it, most proba- 
ble that you are already acquainted with the charming 
family to whom I allude. Should you find a resem- 
blance to them in my description, I hope you will in- 
form me if my picture is accurately drawn.” 

Seeing the impatience with which we awaited the 
opening of the manuscript, our friend dispensed with 
farther preface, and thus began: 

On a bright and lovely morning in the latter end of 
the month of June, 1806, a small char a banc was seen 
slowly wending its devious way through one of the ro- 
mantic valleys at the base of those stupendous moun- 
tains, that rise in isolated majesty on the north-western 
side of the lake of the four forest cantons in Switzerland, 
As it was traversing the road that leads from the town 
of Schwitz to the Righi, it might well be imagined that 
its course was directed towards this regina montium, 
from whose summit the view at sunrise has well been said 
to “ form anepoch in one’s life that can never be forgot- 
ten.” Whether this was the design, or whether, as 
the slackened motion of the little vehicle seemed to in- 
dicate, it wes about to pause on the outskirts of one of 
the thriving villages that dotted the green and smiling 
valley, may perhaps be ascertained by some reference to 
itsinmates. There were four persons; three ladies, one 
of whom was apparently rather in the wane of life, while 
the other two seemed to have numbered hardly eighteen 
summers ; and a young man, who was evidently the 
guardian and escort of the party. It may be perhaps 
as well to mention another individual, who certainly 
thought himself the most important personage of the 
groupe, whatever consequence other people might be 
disposed to attach to his pretensions. This was an 
Italian grey-hound, the most beautiful and diminutive 
of his species; nestled in one corner of the little car- 
riage, his head reposed in tranquil security on the lap 
of the younger of the ladies, while an occasional glance 
toward her face, seemed to invite the caress often be- 
stowed by her delicate hand. Though this dainty favo- 
rite could not boast the “ears of jet, and emerald eyes” 
of the classic and “ pensive Selima,” yet the “ velvet of 
his paws” might have almost rivalled her’s; and some 
reason he had to be proud of his silken coat of silver 
gray, his snowy breast, and the soft dark lustre of his 
gazelle-like eyes. There seemed to bea sort of myste- 
rious sympathy between this dumb companion and his 
lovely mistress, which, however, a few minutes obser- 
vation satisfactorily explained: they were alike beau- 
tiful, and alike dependent on the kind care of friends ; 
for they were alike—mute. [t has often been observed 
that when several persons are travelling in company, 
they are either unusually communicative and gay, or 
particularly silent and contemplative. The latter mood 
seemed to possess our travellers; for, during the last 
half hour, not a word had been spoken, except an oc- 





Here our friend drew from his pocket a small manu- 
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in the road gave them, in ever varying beauty, the bright 
bosom of the lake of Lucerne, or the soft aerial blue of 
the distant Alps, in contrast with the bold dark outlines 
of the nearer Righi or the Rossberg. 

As the char approached the village to which its course 
was directed, the attention of the young ladies was at- 
tracted by a neat residence, in which the snug comforts 
of a Swiss cottage were singularly blended with the 
embellishments of English taste ; and one of them ex- 
claimed— 

“There isa sweet rural looking place, Henry! I 
think that house would exactly suit our mother’s taste.” 

“‘T am glad it meets with your approbation, Mary,” 
replied the young man, “as it happens to be the one | 
have selected for your six weeks’ sojourn; and if I 
have been equally fortunate in another quarter,” he 
added, taking his mother’s hand, “ my frequent visits to 
this valley, during our stay in Lucerne, will not have 
been fruitless. As to poor little Olivia,” said he, glan- 
cing toward their silent companion, “she cannot well be 
said to have a voice in the matter.” 

“T am sure you have done all to ensure my comfort 
that filial duty and affection could suggest, my son,” 
said his mother, gently pressing the hand that held 
her’s; “ you know I am not very fastidious: all I wish 
is a quiet retreat during your tour through Scotland, 
which I hope will not be delayed beyond the appointed 
time. It was only for your gratification, my children, 
that [ have consented to wander so far from my native 
land, whither we must soon retrace our steps. I be- 
lieve [can hardly consent even to revisit England be- 
fore our return,” 

“IT know not exactly what the fashionable friends we 
met with.in Florence last winter,’ will think of our 
choice,” said the young lady. “ They will, I dare say, 
wonder a little, that we should prefer this secluded val- 
ley to the shores of lake Leman’s crystal tide, or the 
rocks of Melleirie.” 

“Tt is true,” replied her brother, “that Geneva or 
Lausanne might offer a gayer residence, yet this valley 
has many charms; and its vicinity to the Righi may 
perhaps render it at some future time as popular as 
other places of resort in Switzerland. It is certainly 
as pleasing as Interlachen, which is becoming so great 
a favorite ; and besides,” he added gaily, “ when it is 
understood that Mrs. Leslie and her lovely daughter 
are here, it will need no other attractions.” 

“Thank you for my share of the compliment, bro- 
ther,” said Mary. ‘But you have not yet suspected 
the cause of our mother’s fancy for this spot. Do you 
know,” she added, looking at ler mother with an arch 
smile, “that I begin to think her preference for the 
neighborhood of the lake of the forest cantons, may be 
found in its having once been the residence of William 
Tell. Have you never heard the tradition of one of 
her ancestors being descended from the Swiss patriot ?” 

“You have mistaken the cause of my preference, my 
daughter,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ though it is certain that 
it does exist. There is something sweetly soothing in 
the reminiscences of by-gone days, even when sad 
thoughts are awakened by them ;” and as she spoke, a 
shade passed over her still lovely face. “I visited this 
spot many, many years ago, when I was blessed with 
youth, health, happiness, friends”—she paused, and the 
unbidden tears started to her eyes—“ yet 1 would not 








be so ungrateful as to complain,” she continued meekly. 
“T am now blessed in my children, and I trust I can 
appreciate the beneficent tenderness of an all-wise pro- 
vidence.” 

At this instant the carriage stopped at the grille of 
the little court in front of their new home, and the tra- 
vellers were saluted with much ceremony and more 
kindness by their host and hostess, who with their only 
daughter, a buxom and blooming lass, came forward to 
meet them. Mrs. Leslie was rather surprised when 
the hostess addressed her in very tolerable English, 
though with a marked accent— 

“You are welcome to our humble roof, lady,” she 
said ; “and the more welcome, because you speak in a 
language most dear to me. Until I had attained the age 
of my daughter Annette there, I had heard no other. 
But will you please to glance at the rooms we have pre- 
pared for you?—though simple enough, they are the 
best we have.” 

The accommodation she now displayed was far bet- 
ter than her guests had anticipated ; a neat parlor, with 
trelliced windows, from which the grand and beautiful 
scenery of the adjacent country was visible; a small 
salle-a-manger adjoining it, and two chambers above, 
separated only by a thin partition, were all she had to of- 
fer. This was sufficient for Mrs. Leslie and her two 
young companions; and her son declined putting the 
family of their host to farther inconvenience for his ac- 
commodation, as his stey was so short. He should re- 
main with them only two days, and for that space of 
time his lodging might be in the neighboring auberge. 
The two days quickly passed away; and witha few 
silent tears, and the tender blessing of his kind mother 
and lovely sister, Henry departed, promising that his 
stay should not in any event exceed six weeks. 

The hours of ennui that succeeded his departure, his 
fond friends endeavored to alleviate by arranging their 
little household in such a manner as to insure them a 
profitable, if not pleasing use of the time which would 
elapse during his absence. Books they had been care- 
ful to provide, and to these, with Olivia’s port-folio, and 
Mary’s harp, which at no small pains and cost had been 
transported to this retired spot, and now formed the chief 
ornament of their parlor, they looked for their princi- 
pal sources of pleasure during their brief sojourn in the 
valley. The time they had recently passed in Italy, 
had been chiefly devoted to perfecting themselves in 
these accomplishments, for which they had both at an 
early period of their lives manifested a decided taste— 
and the graceful and spirited sketches of Olivia de 
Tracey, and the sweet voice and harp of Mary Leslie, 
were not unknown among connoisseurs even in that 
beautiful and classic land. It was not, however, a de- 
sire of distinction in fashionable society that induced 
Mary to devote several hours of each day to music: 
she was the most devoted of daughters ; her mother’s 
health was delicate ; and often when her spirits were agi- 
tated or low, the soft stealing melody of her daughter’s 
loved voice would soothe and calm her, and “ witch the 
shade away.” There was something indeed in that 
voice which touched less tender hearts than that of a fond 
mother ; and few could have heard its soft, rich, thril- 
ling tones, even in speaking, far less in song, without 
feeling convinced that its beautiful possessor added in- 
effable sweetness of character to her more brilliant 
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charms. It was no wonder, then, that those accents 
should have been received with pleasure, or each grace- 
ful movement of her symmetrical form, and change of her 
expressive and lovely face, should have been watched 
with the deepest interest by one to whom she was al- 
most the only earthly treasure. 

Three weeks had glided away almost imperceptibly 
to our travellers in their quiet seclusion, when Mrs. 
Leslie was a little startled one morning by the rather 
precipitate entrance of her daughter into her apartment, 
her heightened color evidently manifesting the occur- 
rence of something that had disturbed her usual gentle 
equanimity. 

“ What has happened, my love?” said she, laying her 
book down, and looking up anxiously: “have you any 
tidings of Henry ?” 

“TI have, dearest mother,” replied Mary; “but nothing 
is the matter—do not be alarmed.” 

“Then why did you enter in so brusque a manner ; 
and where is his letter?” 

“T have no letter, dear mother, and I am sorry I 
surprised you so much ;—but when I inform you that 
the bearer of my brother’s message is Charles Lennox, 
and that he is now under our roof, you will, I am sure, 
pardon my abrupt interruption of your morning occu- 
pation.” 

“I shall be happy to welcome him here, my dearest 
child,” said Mrs. Leslie, rising from her seat, but exhi- 
biting much less surprise at the intelligence of his arri- 
val than Mary had anticipated. ‘I loved Charles ten- 
derly when a child, for the sake of his mother, who was 
my dearest friend ; and he had many pleasing and, in- 
deed, winning qualitiesas a youth. Since he left us to 
return to his friends in England, you know I have sel- 
dom heard of him, except that he passes the greater 
part of his time in the French capital, the gayest of the 
gay.” 

“You will hardly recognize the hair-brained youth 
we loved so much, and so often quarrelled with at home,” 
said Mary, “‘so much has our young kinsman improved 
in elegance and—assurance,” she added in a lower voice, 
as her mother left the room, and she turned to a mirror 
that gave back her blushing cheek, to arrange the silken 
ringlets which had been a little disturbed by her meet- 
ing with her former friend and cousin. 

When she descended to the parlor, she found her 
kinsman engaged in earnest conversation with her mo- 
ther. He rose on her entrance, and gracefully offering 
her his seat on the sofa, continued the subject which she 
had apparently for a moment interrupted. 

“*T perceive,” he said, “ that beautiful and mysterious 
little being is still under your protection,” glancing 
slightly toward Olivia, who was sitting in a recessed 
window. ‘‘ May I inquire if she will return with you 
home ?” 

“T think not,” said Mrs. Leslie, “if I may rely upon 
the letters [ have recently received from her connexions 


lar talents, has determined her friends, as they now call 
themselves, to request her speedy return to them, She 
is devoted to her country, to the memory of her parents 
and her brother; and [ believe it would give her more 
pleasure to wreathe a garland of immortelles for them 
within the precincts of Pére la Chaise, than the most 
delightful amusement could afford to one less sad. But 
she knows we are speaking of her.” 

And in truth, by that singular instinct, if it may be 
so called, by which those who have been visited with 
her misfortune, know when they are the objects of at- 
tention, Olivia had perceived that she occupied their 
thoughts and conversation. A slight blush tinged the 
almost marble hue of her cheek, as she rose and glided 
softly from the room, With the benevolence which 
characterized her every action, Mrs. Leslie rose and 
followed her, saying, as she departed, 

“ As Olivia has discovered that we were speaking of 
her, it is but fair to let her know the substance of our 
conversation.” 

“Tt is indeed singular,” said Charles, drawing his chair 
nearer the sofa, doubtless for the purpose of conversing 
with more facility with his lovely cousin, “ to see such 
rare beauty in a little moving statue. | have never seen 
so exquisite a model in miniature. There is something 
marvellously beautiful in the contrast of those bright 
dark eyes and exquisitely pencilled brows, with the ala- 
baster hue, ‘if hue thut may be called which hue has 
none,’ of her complexion. How radiantly lovely she ap- 
peared afew minutes ago, when that faint tinge of rose 
appeared on her cheek, like the beam of the setting sun 
on the Alpine snow. Is it possible there can be any 
feeling under that ordinarily quiet, cold exterior?” 

“It is said that Etna is covered with snow as well as 
Mont Blanc,” said Mary, smiling. “‘ But to answer your 
question,” she added, more gravely, “ Olivia has feel- 
ing—she is affectionate and grateful, and any marked 
kindness is never forgotten by her. When she desig- 
nates me, it is by placing her hand on her heart. She 
loves with the simplicity of a child, and with her whole 
soul ; andI have often heard my mother express a fear 
that when she is withdrawn from the quiet circle in 
which she has hitherto moved, and is thrown more into 
the world, the professions of its heartless votaries may 
be misunderstood by her, and that she may form some 
hopeless attachment which will perhaps cost her her 
reason or life. I am, however, answering your question 
rather too much at length.” 

“ Not at all,” said Charles: ‘‘ that may not be when 
you are the speaker and [ the listener. But you cannot 
surely have any faith in the idea of a broken heart ; 
trust me that is a chimera, fit only for love-sick youths 
to believe, until they are cured of their credulity by the 
sober realities of life. If you are so forgetful of our 
former friendship, and treat me with such coldness,” he 
continued, as Mary withdrew the hand he had gently 
imprisoned in his own, ‘‘I shall be compelled to pay 
my devoirs at the shrine of another divinitv ; and as 





in Paris. The cloud of mystery in which she was en- 
veloped when you last saw her, has been partially dis- 
persed. She is now no longer forlorn and friendless, as 
when she was first confided to my care. By the death 
of a near relative, she has become entitled to a conside- 
rable estate; and this circumstance, with the accounts 
they have received of her exceeding beauty, and singu- 


this little Venus approaches both in beauty and color- 
ing the ‘ statue that enchants the world,’ I think I shall 
dedicate myself to her.” 
| Mary shook her head— 

“ Thoughtless as ever, Charles,” she said. ‘‘ But were 
I to say any thing on this subject, you might suppose 
me jealous of the admiration which you have expressed 
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to me of this beautiful statue ; and which she, with far 
more than the ordinary care with which such expres- 
sive glances are understood, read in those you bestowed 
on her—all, nay, perhaps, much more than you have 
said to me.” 

The re-entrance of Mrs. Leslie at this moment ar- 
rested the reply that Charles was aboutto make. Re- 
marking the lateness of the hour, and apologizing for 
his interruption of their morning avocations, he took his 
leave, after receiving a kind invitation to repeat his 
visits to the cottage frequently during his sojourn in the 
valley. 

It may be easily conjectured, that Charles availed him- 
self of the permission thus frankly and kindly given. 
Notwithstanding the light and playful manner in which 
he conversed with his lovely cousin, a deeper feeling was 
awakened in his heart, in looking on this fair creature, 
whom a few years before he had loved with all the enthusi- 
asm of youthful passion, and now beheld in the full bloom 
of beauty. With the confidence, that a very handsome 
and rather vain cavalier is apt to indulge, he had not for 
a moment permitted the idea to cross his mind, that she 
was not equally well pleased with the heightened grace 
of his manners, and improved elegance of his person ; 
and before he had traversed half the distance between 
the cottage and his lodgings in the village, he had formed 
a thousand plans for the future, over all which his charm. 
ing cousin should preside. It was true that there was 
something rather too reserved in her manner, toward 
one who had formerly been her friend and playmate ; 
but that was perhaps occasioned by her instinctive per- 
ception of the depth of his attachment to her, or she 
might have been offended by the familiarity with which 
he met her after their long separatich. He did not doubt, 
however, that a day would suffice for their reconcilia- 
tion. In the words of Cardinal Mazarin, he said, ‘ Le 
temps et moi.” 

“« This shall be my motto,” said Charles, as he reached 
his door: “ and if I remain in this dull region a month, 
I shall consider the time well spent that ensures my fa- 
vor with a creature so gifted.” 

Many successive mornings found Charles a visitor at 
the cottage, improving well, as he thought, the opportu- 
nity thus allowed him of cultivating the acquaintance 
and good opinion of its interesting inmates. His gay 
and lively sallies amused Mrs. Leslie, while the careless 
playfulness of his manner concealed the depth of his 
passion for her beautiful daughter. To Olivia his at- 
tentions were unbounded : he soon learned to converse 
with her with perfect facility, and as an avenue to her 
favor, he neglected not to cultivate the good will of her 
graceful litle favorite, who returned his caresses with 
interest. Mary, theingenuous and guileless Mary, was 
the only one of the little groupe who harbored a sus- 
picion of these pleasing arts. Her noble nature scorned 
the least approach to coquetry, and she wished sincerely 
for some suitable occasion, to dissipate the impression 
she could not doubt her kinsman had received, that he 
had only to ask, in order to receive her heart and hand. 
But how was this to be done? He constantly alluded 
to their former childish intimacy, and as long as he 
placed their friendship on that ground, and alluded as 
he often did to his relationship with her, it would have 
been prudery to refuse him the pleasure of conversing 








with her, of accompanying her in a morning ride, or an 
evening promenade in their host’s neatly kept grounds, 
which were more extensive than so small an establish- 
ment seemed to warrant, and were laid out according 
to his ideas of English taste, in which he had been 
much aided by his good wife. She had occupied many 
days of her youth, in planting hedges on each side of 
gravel walks, all of which led, though in various direc- 
tions, from the door of the cottage to a fine grove of lin- 
den trees, as fondly cherished as her blooming Annette, 
and to which the growth of forty years had given con- 
siderable stateliness. Near this grove a summer house 
had been constructed, rather rudely it is true, as old 
Rudolph himself was the architect, yet the framework 
of the building signified little, while it was tapestried 
within, and ornamented without by the dark green fo- 
liage and crimson blossoms of the woodbine, the delicate 
bloom of the clematis, and the silver stars and fragrant 
breath of the jasmine. It may be easily supposed that 
this spot was not without its attraction to the inmates 
of the cottage, and that they often sought in its refresh- 
ing shade a refuge from the rays even of the declining 
sun. Yet Charles found some difficulty in persuading 
his fair cousin to spend only a few minutes with him 
there, and observed, not without some apprehension, 
that Mary was always happier when their interviews 
were observed by Olivia or her mother. 

“Do you not walk to-day, chére cousine,” said he, as 
he made his appearance in the parlor one morning, with 
his usual graceful entré, and inwardly felicitating him- 
self on finding Mary and her harp its only occupants. 
“ The air is soft and balmy, and it is beautiful—beauti- 
ful as— 

“ What?” said Mary, coloring at the expression with 
which the words were uttered. 

“ Nay, do not blush so prettily, my sweet coz, or it 
will destroy my argument for tempting you to walk— 
namely, the fear that your roses would wither, without 
fresh air. I was only going to repeat the words of a 
witty friend, who, when at a loss for some expression 
to signify his admiration, always says, ‘ beautiful ! 
as the face of a woman!’ But on farther reflection,” 
he added, “I believe the sun is a little too warm, and 
this trelliced window affords a charming air.” Draw- 
ing a chair near to her own—“ é-propés of airs, your 
harp reminds me of the land of song. Did you visit 
Venice during your sojourn in Italy ?” 

“ Our visit there was very brief,” said Mary—“ we 
had hardly time to glance at its stately palaces, or to 
hear the song of the gondoliers, before we were hurried 
away. 1 had not even time to select a chain of the 
delicate workmanship for which its artisans are cele- 
brated, and for which I had an especial fancy.” 

‘‘ A most fortunate circumstance for me,” said Charles, 
“as it emboldens me to make an offering which, for 
several days past, I have been seeking an opportunity 
to present ;” producing at the same moment a small 
casket, which opened with a concealed spring, as he 
held it towards her. It contained two bracelets, of the 
rarest and most exquisite workmanship, one of them a 
singular assemblage of gems and finely wrought pre- 
cious marbles, or pierres dures—the other formed of a 
number of small chains, so minute as almost to require 
the aid of a microscope to distinguish the links, the 
clasp being beneath a small but perfect miniature like- 
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ness of himself, to which the artist, with inimitable skill, 
had added many beauties, undiscernable even in the 
handsome original, without destroying the resemblance ; 
the miniature was surrounded with the purest brilliants. 

‘*T think,” he said, “I cannot have forgotten the 
size of that fair and rounded arm,” offering to clasp the 
bracelet which bore his likeness on it. 

Mary blushed and hesitated. ‘ Your offering is too 
costly, Charles. Why did you not bring me a rose? I 
should have preferred it greatly.” 

“‘ Because roses will wither, fairest, and then the do- 
nor might be forgotten. Is it possible that you mean to 
refuse so small a gratification to your friend, your old 
playmate, your cousin?” He added, in a voice that 
showed his disappointment, as she still seemed to hesi- 
tate, “* You will not, you cannot be so cruel!” 

Mary was touched at the tone in which the last 
words were spoken. “I meant not to wound you by 
my refusal,” she said; and as she spoke the fair arm was 
extended toward him. 

‘You will then wear this, for my sake,” said Charles, 
“and when you look on it, think of one who offers it as 
a souvenir of the past; and,” he added, in a lower, 
sofier, and more earnest tone, “a pledge of the future.” 

Mary withdrew her arm decidedly. ‘On those 
terms, Charles, I cannot accept your offering—and— 
indeed—I have wished for some days”—she paused and 
hesitated, in extreme embarrassment, for the noble in- 
genuousness of her nature strove with the bashful pride 
of a maiden’s heart. The former would have had the 
victory, but for the entrance of Olivia, who returned at 
this critical moment. Charles concealed his extreme 
vexation beneath the tone of careless raillery he knew 
so well how to assume. 

““ Why this is prudery,” he said, “ downright prudery, 
ma capricieuse. 1 have made many inquiries of one 
of our mutual friends concerning you, and though I 
confess his replies were not very satisfactory, I should 
at least have supposed he would have given me some 
information respecting this new and unexpected trait 
in your character.” 

“Made inquiries concerning me?” said Mary, 
evidently at a loss for something better to say. 

“Yes, of you, sweet, blushing rose; I inquired of 
our friend Edward Montague, with whom I lately met 
in Paris, and who had the felicity of spending some 
months in Florence during the past winter.” 

As he spoke, he looked with a penetrating glance 
at his fair cousin; but Mary at that moment stooped to 
raise a sheet of music that the air from the window 
had wafted from its place near her harp. 

“1 see,” he continued, “ you are determined, by your 
cruelty, to drive me to the shrine of the little Venus.” 

As he spoke, he approached Olivia, and returned the 
caress of her favorite by joining the costly bracelets 
together and clasping them around the white and slen- 
der throat of the little animal, at the same moment 
gently placing her hand on the clasp, to indicate that 
the offering was made to her. Again the beautiful rose 

tint which had attracted his admiration, gleamed 
brightly on her cheek—she bent over her little favorite, 
and unclasping the gemmed bracelets, exarmined them 
with fixed attention. Her proficiency in painting, 
showed her at a glance the exquisite finish of the minia- 


unheeded. Could a deeper feeling lurk under the ex- 
pression of unqualified admiration, which animated 
her beautiful features, as she gazed upon this mar- 
vellous work of art? Could it be that the young 
stranger who had almost abandoned his own coun- 
try for the sunny land she loved so dearly, and who 
brought with him from the spot which she had 
been accustomed to regard as an earthly paradise, so 
many graces and accomplishments, had awakened a 
feeling in that youthful heart unknown, unfelt before ? 
This idea certainly occurred to Mary, as she looked on 
the blushing cheek of Olivia; but Charles was too 
much absorbed in his recent vexation to think of any 
thing else at that moment. With his usual self-pos- 
session, however, he took his leave, and endeavored, by 
every means afforded him, to dissipate the unpleasant 
impressions he had received during his visit of the 
morning. 

A stroll through the wild and romantic environs of 
the village, and the exhilarating freshness of the 
mountain air, soon restored his self.complacency. He 
looked on the affair of the bracelet only as a momentary 
caprice, which needed no farther explanation. The 
following morning found him again at the cottage, ap- 
parently in one of his gayest moods. Mary flattered 
herself that he perfectly understood the explanation she 
desired to make of her feelings toward him, and that a 
few hours had sufficed to reconcile him to the discovery. 
She therefore felt more at ease with him, and listened 
to his lively sallies with far more pleasure than she had 
hitherto done. The absence of Olivia, and her mother, 
who excused herself soon after his arrival, as she was 
making up her despatches for her absent son, Mary 
now regarded with indifference, and she offered to be- 
guile an hour, which she feared might be otherwise 
rather dull, in playing for him some of the new music 
with which he had furnished her on his first arrival. 

“How does it happen, Charles,” said Mary, rising 
from her harp, after striking the last chords of a 
fashionable opera he had brought her, anc resuming her 
silken tapestry on which the expanding flowers and 
buds and tendrils were beginning to rival the glories 
of a Flemish picture, “how does it happen that you 
find Paris so enchanting ?” 

“Enchanting!” echoed Charles, in a voice of sur- 
prise ; “‘is it possible, my fair coz, that you, with all 
your exquisite tastes, can ask such a question? Me- 
thinks an answer might be found in the charms of that 
divine air, whose ravishing beauties still penetrate my 
soul through my ear, and which, though now as delight- 
ful as a harp and fairy touch can make it, loses no- 
thing by being heard amid the splendors of accompany- 
ing scenery, and the rich and varied harmony of the 
finest artistes, vocal and instrumental, that Europe can 
afford.” 

“T can easily imagine, Charles,” said Mary, “that 
you may find pleasure in listening to fine music, though I 
think your expressions are rather extravagant, and par- 
don me, almost profane. I do not like to hear the word 
‘divine’ applied quite so often, to things which ap- 
pear to me unworthy of the appellation ; but you have 
not yet satisfactorily answered my question.” 

“T will answer it, sweet coz,” replied Charles, “ and 
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to interrupt me by a homily, if I should chance to bring 
a few divinities on the stage. 1 am glad, however, that 
our friend Montague is not here. [ protest his solemn 
air is worse than any sermon you can preach, Mary ; 
when I speak of the pleasure of a garcon at Paris, he 
looks as cold and stern as the Righi in the month of 
December. I fear he has infected you with some of 
his precious ideas.” 

Mary blushed. “ You are unjust, Charles, very un- 
just, to one who really loves you, though he believes, 
that with all your boasted happiness, you are not happy 
in Paris. He thinks that the life you lead there, though 
it may amuse you for a time, will add neither to your 
stock of wisdom, virtue—or—or—any thing else that an 
honorable and upright man should endeavor to attain.” 

Mary paused; for at the conclusion of her speech, 
she encountered a keen and penetrating glance from 
Charles, whose brilliant eyes were fixed upon her with 
an expression she had never observed in them before. 
There was a sarcastic and haughty curl of the lip in 
his half smile, that gave her a feeling almost of dread. 
She blushed yet more deeply, and bending her eyes on 
her work, seemed silently absorbed in its progress, 
An unpleasant silence of a minute succeeded, when 
Charles, in a deep, and rather subdued voice, said— 

“I. am really vastly obliged to Montague for his 
affectionate solicitude ; doubtless you concur with him 
in opinion ?” 

“1?” said Mary, “ oh no, I know nothing about it ; 
you have not even answered the simple question I asked 
you this morning.” 

“What was it?” said Charles, resuming his usual 
air of gaiety and thoughtlessness—“ oh, I remember ; 
you asked me why I found Paris enchanting? You 
have so often made this inquiry, or something very 
like it, that I believe I must answer it at length. Would 
you like a description of the life of a fashionable man,-- 
like myself, par exemple—for a day, or a week ?” 

“T will hear it fora day,” returned Mary, “ and then, 
if it is sufficiently interesting, you may go on to the 
end of the week.” 

** As to that matter,” said Charles, “I must confess 
there is not quite so greata variety as we generally 
boast of; but you shall judge for yourself. Where 
shall the curtain rise first?—suppose we begin the 
drama at the café de Paris. Imagine a few friends in 
petit comité—Sir Harry V., Lord L., Col. C., and 
your humble servant, taking possession of one of the 
choicest apartemens of this pleasantest café on the 
Boulevards, at six o’clock precises ; and, according toour 
precise arrangement, meeting the soup and salmon at the 
door of our salle-a-manger. ‘Then, with light hearts and 
good appetites, sitting down to a dinner, not ordinary 
and tavern-like, but wreathed with flowers and spark- 
ling with lights, like a Grecian feast. Imagine us en- 
joying all the exquisite delicacies of the cuisine Fran- 
eaise and the ambrosial streams of purest wine—not 
the vulgar productions of Oporto, Xeres, and Madeira, 
but the more etherial charms of Burgundy, Chateau- 
Margeaux, Champagne, Johannisberg, vin de Paille, 
Hermitage” 

Mary interrupted him by laughing, “ Really, 
Charles,” said she, “‘one would suppose from the interest 
you manifest, that you were describing the fabled nectar 

in one or the other of these favorites. But as I cannot 





appreciate their merits, I will, if you please, exchange 
them for a little of the conversation that seasons the 
entertainment.” 

“ Conversation !” said Charles; “ you cannot doubt 
that the ‘feast of reason and flow of soul’ could be 
wanting? The attic salt is the only sort of which a 
profusion is admissible ata French dinner. Let me 
see if I can give you a sample :”"— 

“Why were you not at Long Champs to-day, Len- 
nox? I should have had an opportunity of showing 
you my divinity, the youthful and elegant Madame P. ; 
I should have enjoyed the pleasure of proving to you the 
favor Iam shown in that quarter; though I was near 
paying dear for it to.day, by the loss of life or limb, or 
perhaps both, in approaching too near her coupé. Cen- 
taur as I am, Wildfire actually prevented me from 
acknowledging the salute she gave me, by touching with 
her lips the tips of her rosy fingers. She is certainly 
a nice creature—a perfect amour—I would lay a 
wager of a hundred Napoleons to a centime, that she 
is a thousand times more lovely than your boasted and 
beautiful Mary”—— 

Mary started, and the eloquent blood mounted to 
her temples. She raised her eyes for an instant, and 
then again busied herself with her work. Charles con- 
tinued silent for some minutes. 

“ Well!” said Mary. 

“Well!” repeated Charles, “you do not seem to 
relish my description, ma belle cousine--what has given 
so brilliant a tinge to your delicate complexion ?” 

“‘Charles,” said Mary, raising her eyes, with an ex- 
pression of sweet ingenuousness, “‘ there are doubtless 
many Marys to whom the epithet of ‘ beautiful,’ would 
be more applicable than to me. Yet I cannot help sup- 
posing it probable that your friend alluded to me.” 

“ Supposing that you have supposed rightly,” said 
Charles, half doubtingly, half playfully. 

“In that case,” said Mary, “I confess I should not 
feel especially flattered by such a notice from such a 
quarter. I could not esteem it a very great compli- 
ment, to be so lightly named by one, who though he 
may be your friend, certainly from the specimen you 
have given of his conversation, has shown that he pos- 
sesses not a few of the attributes of a coxcomb.” 

“Most gravely and sagely spoken! Montague him- 
self could not have made a speech more solemn. I 
shall begin again to harbor the suspicions that first 
raised those mantling blushes on your transparent 
cheek: take care that I do not penetrate all your 
thoughts through this brilliant but slight veil.” 

Again he paused, and again the embarrassment of 
his fair auditress was manifest. 

“You have not finished a day yet,” she said, at 
length, “‘though you promised mea week in Paris, if 
[ would listen. You have not even finished your feast, 
but I believe that has lasted long enough; let us sup- 
pose it over, and the cloth removed.” 

“It would be most uninteresting to pursue the pro- 
cess that far,” said Charles, “ for it has been many cen- 
turies since that antedeluvian custom, as well as the 
barbarous antiquity of drinking toasts and healths has 
been exploded in Paris, even if it ever existed. The 
bois d’allonges would cut a sorry figure by the side of 
our polished old tables. No, no—we do not thus drain 





our cups of pleasure to the dregs; we leave the feast, 
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with all its decorations, its garlands, its lights, its 
bronzes dorés, porcelaine de sévres, vermeil, cristeaux, &c., 
only to exchange this for a scene still more delight- 
ful—for, we are never at a loss for occupation at this 
witching hour. ‘The opera, the theatres, Frescati’s, the 
salon, a bal a l’ambassade—or—or a thousand other 
equally attractive places, engage us for the next six or 
eight hours. These are the hours in which a man of 
fashion lives ; in the rest of the twenty-four, he only 
exists. At three or four in the morning, behold me au 
logis, where, with the aid of croiseés bien fermeés, and 
protected yet more effectually from the intrusion of the 
light by the ample folds of Lyons satin, I enjoy the 
luxuries of a French couch, secure within its graceful 
canopy from all that may prevent the influences of 
that most welcome visitor Morpheus. I know not 
exactly whether I should acknowledge my hour of 
rising ; it isindeed rather too soon fora fashionable man, 
but owing, I presume, to early habit, I have an invete- 
rate practise of awaking precisely at eleven. In vain 
does Dupont don his softest pantouffles, and step with 
cat-like pace into my chamber; he finds me invariably 
striking my repeater, which gives me the hour of eleven. 
‘What is the hour, Dupont?’ ‘Onzes heures précises, 
Monsieur’. ‘How is the weather this morning?’ ‘Un 
peu orageux, Monsieur.’ ‘Ah! I thought so; a man 
of fashion is a perfect barometer! Well, have you 
read the journals this morning—what news is there ?” 
‘No sare; dat is to say yes sare; on a attrappé 
quatre voleurs dans la rue St. Dennis, et trois dans la 
rue St. Martin—la grande revue aura lieu demain, 
et le bal de l’opera au profit des indigens, le dimanche 
en huit, voila tout, Monsieur.’ ‘ Why, Dupont, that is 
exactly what you told me yesterday, when I asked you 
the same question.’ ‘No sare; dat is to say yes 
sare ; it is de nouvelles of dis morning—je vous assure, 
parole d*honneur—it is de most perfect true, de most 
exacte verité. Mais, Monsieur, le bain est prét, 
et le dejuner vill be ready in one petite demi heure.’ 
The petite demi heure passed, and my tasteful ca- 
baret of sévres and vermeil removed, I await my 
usual visitors in my robe de chambré brodée, and pan- 
tovffles de velours. ‘ Monsieur, voici, M. Le Coiffeur, 
M. Le Tailleur, M. Le Gantier, M. Le Bijoutier, M- 
Le——.’ ‘Bah! why did you let all these people in? 
Bid them wait in the anti-chamber, and send the jew- 
eller to me.’ Exit Dupont, and entré M. Le Bijoutier. 
It would be impossible to select a jewelled cane, and 
a chaine dor in less time than an hour and a half. 
This important matter accomplished, there is no leisure 
for the rest. I have a rendezvous aux Tuileries at 
two, and there is barely time for the toilette. ‘ Dismiss 
those people in the anti-chamber, Dupont, et defend la 
porte.’ ‘Yes sare—dat is to say no sare—dere is a 
gentilhomme who wish to speak wid you, Monsieur.’ 
*T am not in, Dupont—or rather I am not up. No, I 
believe I am au bois de Boulogne. That will be far 
enough to banish this intruder, I hope.’ Soon after I 
overhear the following colloquy in the anti-chamber. 
‘Monsieur est sorti!—are you sure of it?” ‘ Oui, cer- 
tainement, Monsieur,—depuis dix heures.’ ‘Oh! you 
must be mistaken—he never rises until eleven.” ‘ Mon 
dieu, Monsieur! I know, certainement—je suis son valet; 
il est sorti—il est au bois de Boulogne—depuis dix heures, 
parole d’honneur, je vous assure, it is de most perfect 
true, de most exacte verité !’ My visitor departs, and 


in an hour more I am ready for the Tuileries. A 
lounge there, a ride en verité au bois de Boulogne, and 
a visit or two, bring me again to six o'clock. Shall | 
give you another day ?” 

“Thank you—I believe this will do. But is this a 
fairsample? Are all your days spent in this manner?” 
“It is a fair sample, most fair coz.” 

“ And on Sunday ?” 

“Oh, that makes no difference in Paris, you know ; 
except that the most delightful operas, and the most 
brilliant balls are reserved for that day.” 

** And so, in this agreeable division of time, there are 
no moments, far less hours, left for reading, reftection, 
correspondence, deeds of charity, devotion - 

“Stop! stop! lovely preacher; remember our com- 
pact. 1 cannot accept a sermon in return for all my 
confessions.” 

“ Well, I will not give you one; but, Charles, are 
there no hours or moments, in which a suspicion crosses 
your mind that all is not right, and that this is not the 
sort of life a rational being would be content to lead ?” 

“An infringement on our compact again!—yet I 
will answer.” As he spoke, a cloud passed over his 
brow—he pressed his hand an instant over his eyes, 
as if to shut out some fearful vision, as he continued 
in an altered tone—“I will acknowledge that imperti- 
nent thoughts sometimes intrude on my gayest hours ; 
that I feel as if the sword of Damocles were suspended 
over my head ; and that there have been moments when 
[ would almost have exchanged my delirious pleasures, 
for the mortal repose of Pére la Chaise.” He said these 
words rapidly and earnestly, and an expression almost 
of despair usurped the place of his usually gay and 
careless smile. ‘“ Are you answered now, Mary ?” 

“T am, indeed ; but I did not intend to give you pain. 
One more question, and my inquisition is finished. 
What becomes of these fashionable people, if they hap- 
pen to be ill? I suppose they are not exempted from 
all human infirmities.” 

“No, that is very certain ; indeed, I believe they are 
rather more liable to them than you sober people. But 
then they never permit their cares to mar the pleasures 
of others. In this they are truly philosophical.” 

“T agree with them heartily, so far,” said Mary ; 
“bat there are moments when we have a right to ex- 
pect the sympathy of our friends, I think I have heard 
that you were once ill at Paris.” 

“Not once only, but often. I was once attacked by 
the grippe, in its most ferocious style ; and have twice 
narrowly eseaped a fiévre nerveuse.” 

“ And did not your friends manifest their concern 7” 

“Oh, yes, certainly. It is true, I never saw them; 
but their cards were sent, pour demander ; and they all 
congratulated me on my recovery, which they had been 
assured was almost a miracle. They took it for granted 
that they would not be admitted, and feared to disturb 
me. I am not surprised at their repugnance to a sick 
chamber: pah! the remembrance of it is gall and worm- 
wood. Tosee a gay youth, whom one is accustomed 
toadmire en grande costume, stretched out like a cadavre ; 
but it is enough. However, I am unjust. Sir Harry 
V- did cait one morning, and sent for Dupont. 
When he returned, I desired to know what he said. 
‘Did he ask after my health?’ ‘ No sare—yes sare, dat 











is to say, he desire me to inform you dat he hope to see 
1 you au Champs de Mars to-morrow, as he learn dat de 
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chevaux sont arrivées; de chevaux dat you import 
from Angleterre ; and dat he will parier one mille Na- 
poleons contre une centime dat his Wildfire and Selima 
will beat Daredevil and Mary Leslie.” 

Mary started from her seat. “ Oh, Charles, is it pos- 
sible that you can have made such a use of my name?” 

Charles threw himself on one knee, in an attitude 
that a danseur de Vopera might have envied. 

“ Beauteous Mary !” he exclaimed—detaining her by 
elasping her hand within both of his, with the most grace- 
ful air of supplication, while Mary, now really vexed, 
tried in vain to escape—“ Fairest of saints! have I not 
made confession of all my sins—even of this last, which 
you seem to consider the most heinous? And amI to be 
repaid with scorn, instead of receiving absolution from 
those lips ; or even a sign of the cross from this delicate 
hand !” kissing it as he spoke. 

“Charles,” said Mary, now overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, ‘“‘ why do you treat me so likeachild? With 
all your professions, you have proved that you have no 
respect forme. Pray, let my hand go.” 

“IT cannot, unless you promise me forgiveness, peace, 
absolution—Mary !” 

“ Any thing, any thing—there is Olivia’s light step ; 
and I confess I would rather even she should not see 
you thus feigning the gallant”— 

“Feign!” repeated Charles—“ but I obey. Adieu 
ma belle!” and after imprinting another kiss on the 
imprisoned hand, he released her, and the impatient 
girl flew to her chamber. 

Charles retraced his steps slowly and thoughtfully. 
This last interview certainly was not very satisfactory ; 
and toadd to his disquietude, he found letters on his 
table urging his immediate returnto Paris, on account 
of the illness of a near relative. It was true that the 
vexation he felt was not a little alleviated by the reflec- 
tion, that the demise of his old uncle, whom he had 
hardly known, would leave him possession not only of 
a title, but a superb estate. Yet he felt an invincible 
repugnance to leaving the valley, until he should have 
ascertained, with perfect accuracy, the real state of his 
beautiful kinswoman’s heart. 

He waited only for the decline of the summer sun, 
and as his last rays tinged the snowy peaks of the dis- 
tant Alps, he again returned to the cottage, in the hope 
of finding its inmates straying through the refreshing 
shade of the grove, or among the secluded walks ; and 
thus affording him the opportunity, he now so ardently 
wished, for a perfect eclaircissement. As he had antici- 
pated, he found the cottage untenanted, and passed 
quickly through one of the avenues to the grove. On 
emerging from the leafy canopy which shaded and bor- 
dered the walk, he found himself within a short distance 
of the fair object of his search ; but to his infinite surprise 
and vexation, she was not, as he had fondly hoped, unat- 
tended ; but was apparently listening with evident plea- 
sure, though with downcast eyes and a heightened co- 

lor, to the animated conversation of another cavalier ! 
and that cavalier young, handsome, graceful, and as he 
knew but too well, in all more important matters, a most 
formidable rival. For an instant Charles lost his usual 
self-possession, and the anger and jealousy that gnawed 
his heart, were plainly manifest in his countenance ; 
but immediately recovering himself, he advanced with 
a rapid step, and the exclamation of “ Ha, Montague! 





my ancient friend and comrade!” In spite of the ap- | eaves, the evidences of plenty revealing themselves on 


parent friendliness and careless gaiety of the salutation, 
there was too much of pique and mortification discern- 
able in his air and manner, to escape the observing eye 
of him to whom it was addressed. His greeting was, 
however, reciprocated with perhaps less of hauteur, but 
with a dignified, yet frank and graceful courtesy, which 
made Charles almost ashamed of the heartiness with 
which he wished his rival—any where but in his pre- 
sent most enviable position. He was, however, too 
much a man of the world to permit his feelings to be- 
tray him into farther indiscretion ; and by the time they 
had emerged from the grove, and joined the rest of the 
little party in the summer house, the conversation had 
become general and animated. As the twilight dews 
began to descend, Mrs. Leslie proposed their return to 
the cottage; and Charles, in bidding them adieu, re- 
marked that this was probably his last visit, for he 
should leave the valley on the following day. 

“* To-morrow ?” said Mary, witha smile. “ You have 
then forgotten the promise you exacted from Olivia and 
myself, to make an excursion on the lake. Our good 
host will be quite heart-broken when he hears of your 
determination ; for I think he felt a peculiar anxiety to 
present us to his brother’s family on our way thither. 
I dare say he would have no objection to an additional 
oar,’”’ she added, glancing at Montague, who readily 
offered his services. 

““ Yes, it is true,” replied Charles, who had secretly 
determined at all hazards to remain another day, but 
who only desired to see if no objection would be made 
to his departure, “I cannot forego so great a pleasure. 
I shall claim your promise.” 

Many revolving and unpleasant thoughts banished the 
sweet influences, that are wont to “knit up the ravelled 
sleeve of care,” from the eyes of our young hero, after 
he had retired to rest. He tossed on his sleepless pillow 
until dawn, and then sunk into a heavy slumber. He 
was aroused by a tap at the door; and starting up, per- 
ceived with surprise, that it was near mid-day. 

“You are late, my young gallant,” said old Rudolph, 
putting his good humored face within the door. ‘“ Our 
party bas been ready and waiting for the last hour.” 

Ashamed of his apparent want of gallantry, Charles 
speedily equipped himself for the expedition, and fol- 
lowing the counsel of the host of the cottage, he arrayed 
himself in a light, thin garb, appropriate to the season, 
and peculiarly suitable for the severe exercise he was 
about to undertake. He found his handsome rival again 
in possession of the field, and inwardly upbraided himself 
for permitting him to have even this slight advantage. 

The good host had provided them with horses and 
another guide beside himself, to traverse the distance 
between the valley and the far-famed lake of the forest 
cantons, in the prospect of whose charms they all anti- 
cipated so much pleasure. The morning was gloriously 
beautiful, and the pure azure of the sky was reflected 
in cloudless splendor from the mirror-like surface of the 
lake, as it broke on the view of the little party at a 
sudden turn in the road, or rather the broad pathway 
that led to the house of Rudolph’s brother. This sin- 
gularly constructed building, presented all the grotesque 
variety of architecture peculiar to the canton; yet its 
air of snugness and comfort, the goodly rows of bee- 
hives that found protection beneath its broad projecting 
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every side, made ample amends for what might have 
been deemed bad taste; and its rude simplicity was 
soon forgotten in contemplating the romantic beauty of 
its situation. The house, or chélet, if it might be called 
by so humble a title, was placed about midway the de- 
scent of a gently sloping hill, which terminated at the 
water’s edge ; the hill, and the little fields that surround- 
ed it, were adorned with the richest verdure. In front a 
range of snow-clad mountains melted away in the dis- 
tance, and made a fine contrast with the tranquil loveli- 
ness of the broad lake; while, in the rear, rose an enor- 
mous rock, redeemed, however, from its savage wildness 
by innumerable tufts of the Alpine rose, the fir trees that 
crowned its summit, and the brilliancy of a dashing 
waterfall, that soothed the ear with its pleasing though 
monotonous sound, and was broken into a cloud of 
white mist as it fell into the stream, that was hurrying 
on with its tributary waters to the lake. 

As soon as the approach of our little party was per- 
ceived, the inhabitants of the chalet came out, with the 
simple hospitality which has always distinguished their 
country, to welcome them. The family, old and young, 
were dressed in their gayest attire, the athletic young 
men and stout blooming girls in their holiday costume— 
the latter looking still taller, from their singular yet 
pretty head dress, resembling a huge butterfly with its 
wings erected, or the sails of the paper nautilus. The 
good old hostess regaled her guests with the most deli- 
cate of her cream cheese, the freshest honey, and white 
bread, which last was regarded as no small luxury in 
that wild region; and the family only permitted their 
guests to depart, on the condition of another call on 
their return from their excursion on the lake. The 
young men both offered their services as oars-men, but 
our cavaliers declined their aid: there could, surely, 
they all agreed, be no necessity for more than two oars, 
which, with one spare hand, could be easily managed. 

“ Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows,” 
said Mary, when they had skimmed lightly over the 
surface for nearly a league, and the fresh air and beau- 
tiful scenery had inspired them al! with almost equal 
gaiety. 

“Youth on the prow,” continued Montague, looking 
towards old Rudolph, who had stationed himself there, 
“and pleasure at the helm,” he added, with a smile, 
resigning his oar to Charles, whose turn it was to use 
it, and taking his place by Mary’s side. “I trust our 
good old guide does not anticipate ‘ the sweeping whirl- 
wind’s sway,’ for he appears rather puzzled by some- 
thing that he is looking at with such intense interest.” 

In truth, the old man had laid down his oar, and was 
looking at some distant object with fixed attention. 

“T like not that frown on the brow of old Pilatre,”’ 
said he, looking towards that redoubtable mountain, 
which is still regarded with a sort of superstitious awe 
by the simple inhabitants of the country, on account of 
the ancient traditions connected with it. He pointed, 
as he spoke, toward the peaked summits of the mountain, 
behind which a small but very black cloud was discern. 
able. ‘“* When he puts on his cap,” he added, ‘it is like 
replacing the plumed hat of royalty—all humbler people 
must hasten their departure from his presence.” 

**I fear we shall find- some difficulty in obeying the 
signal of his majesty,” said Charles, “ for I have been 
pulling with might and main for the last five minutes 
to little purpose. 








The wind has certainly changed, ! Olivia, until those hardy mountaineers come to our 


or at least risen; for there was hardly a breath when 
we left the shore.” 

“It is too true,” added their host, as he resumed his 
oar, and exerted himself resolutely to direct the course 
of their slight skiff to the place of their embarkation. 
“T fear much, if this head wind continues, we may 
get a shower bath, if nothing worse, ere yon rising 
cloud be past.” 

The breeze continued to freshen, and the sun began 
now to be obscured by the clouds which rose with a 
rapidity known only to those mountainous regions—long 
wreaths of thick mist floated down the sides of Mont Pi- 
latre, and the glassy surface of the lake was broken into 
waves, which rose higher with every blast that swept 
over them, until they were crested with foam. Nearer 
and nearer the tempest came sweeping on, and at length 
the red lightning gleamed athwart the snowy billows, 
and a loud burst of heaven’s artillery announced its pre- 
sence. The dangerous situation of our little party was 
now manifest ; and it seemed in vain, that with stout 
arms and willing hearts, the oars-men exerted their skill 
and strength. Their utmost efforts could only prevent the 
boat from being driven ina direction exactly contrary 
to their much desired haven. During this trying hour 
their fair companions were the chief objects of their 
anxiety ; and never did the serene loveliness of Mary’s 
character appear in a more perfect light. She neither 
shrieked, nor fainted ; and it was only by the paleness 
of her cheek, and the compression of her beautiful lip, 
that her full apprehension of their peril could be dis- 
cerned. She supported on her bosom the head of the 
shrinking and timid Olivia, who sought, by concealing 
her face, to hide at the same moment her terror, and the 
alarming scene before her. At length a change, which 
old Rudolph had anticipated, and of which he had alrea- 
dy expressed his fears, took place. The wind, which 
had so powerfully obstructed their progress, suddenly 
veered, and a violent gust swept the boat with fearful 
velocity onward—then for a moment it died away. 

‘* Now in heaven alone is our trust,” said the old man, 
throwing down his oar in despair. “ Another such blast 
and we are inevitably dashed on yon beetling rock.” 

“Tn heaven then be our trust,” said Montague, who, 
with the energy that superior minds are wont to exer- 
cise under circumstances of difficulty and danger, had 
assumed the command ; “ we are within reach of assis- 
tance if we could make ourselves heard. It is not more 
than fifty yards to the shore. I can discern even the 
chalet through the mist.” As he spoke, he raised his 
voice in its utmost power to call its inhabitants to their 
aid, but in vain; its tones rung like a silver-tongued 
trumpet to those around him, but was lost amid the 
roaring of the storm. ‘‘ The mountain whistle, good 
Rudolph,” he said hastily. 

The old man replied only by placing his hand to his 
mouth, and sending forth a sharp shrill whistle, well 
understood by the hunters of the chamois amid the high 
Alps, and which reverberated from rock to rock on the 
shore. Almost instantaneously two men were seen bound- 
ing down the slepe that led from the chalet to the lake. 

“My resolution is now taken,” said Montague ; “‘we 
have only a moment left to rescue us from destruction. 
You were once a bold and dexterous swimmer, Len- 
nox, and Rudolph has but now boasted to me of his skill, 
With his aid you can easily support the slight form of 
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assistance. I will myself be responsible for the safety 
of Miss Leslie.” 

“She shall not, she will not entrust herself to your 
guidance !”’ exclaimed Charles, in a voice that betrayed 
jealousy and passion, mingled with real apprehension 
for her safety in so hazardous an experiment. 

“T have saved life under circumstances of almost equal 
peril,” was the calm and laconic reply of Montague. 

Charles felt an indescribable repugnance at being 
reminded at this moment, of the time when, in their 
more youthful days, he had been rescued from a watery 
grave by the strong arm and dauntless heart of Edward 
Montague ; but the reminiscence awoke the better feel- 
ings of his nature. He permitted Mary to resign the 
sinking form of Olivia to his arms; while Montague, 
who waited only for this signal of her approbation of 
his design, and one glance of her eye, sprung with her 
into the foaming waves. The instant his movement 
was perceived by the mountaineers on the shore, they 
dashed without hesitation into the water and swam to 
his aid ; his example was speedily followed by the rest, 
and a few minutes sufficed to bring them all in safety 
to the land. The event proved the wisdom of Mon- 
tague’s counsel ; for the instant they had abandoned it, 
the frail bark was driven by a blast, yet more violent 
than the first, full against the projecting rock, and dashed 
into fragments. . 

Never was the hospitable kindness of the good inha- 
bitants of the chalet more lavishly bestowed, or more 
gratefully appreciated, than by those who were now so 
dependent upon it. Fully two hours had elapsed, ere 
their good hostess was convinced that their comfort had 
been sufficiently secured. The buoyant spirits of youth, 
and their happiness in having beet delivered from such 
imminent peril, soon restored their usual animation, 
and when they all again met, their singular costume 
excited no little merriment; as, habited in the peculiar 
dress of the canton, they resembled a party equipped 
for a masquerade. The earnest persuasions of their 
kind hosts, to delay their return to the cottage until the 
next day, was graciously though decidedly declined ; 
for Mary knew too well the agonizing apprehensions 
that had agitated her fond mother’s heart during their 
protracted stay, to add to it a farther pang. The storm 
had entirely ceased, and the dewy foliage sparkled in 
the light of the setting sun, as they again traversed the 
road that led to their temporary home. 

Several times during their ride, Charles thought of 
seeking an explanation with his fair cousin, which he 
well knew she had often desired to make; but the for- 
mality attending a request to speak with her alone, and 
above all the very natural desire to be ignorant of that 
which he did not wish to know, kept him silent. He 
flattered himself in the belief that circumstances would 
soon occur, which would place his pretensions in a far 

more favorable light than at that moment ; and before 
they had reached the valley, his decision was made. 

“Here then we part,” he said, as they reached the 
grille of the court. “It would be unkind as unman- 
nerly in your knights to intrude farther, after the fa- 
tigues and discomforts of theday. Ere to-morrow’s sun 
be risen, I shall be far, far away !” 

Mary hastily returned the adieux of the cavaliers. 
and flew to the arms of her anxious parent, who clasped 
her adored child and her loved protegé to her heart with 





tears of pious joy and gratitude. And fervently did! was then lost in the leafy shade, that Montague felt an 


they offer their united thanks to that Gracious Being, 
who had so mercifully interposed to save them during 
the perils of the past day. 

Another and another week passed away, and our 
travellers still lingered in their quiet seclusion. Appa- 
rently, Montague had found less difficulty than his rival, 
in persuading the gentle Mary to permit him to accom- 
pany her in her evening visit to their favorite withdraw- 
ing room—the summer house ; for, each successive eve- 
ning found them there, often, it is true, accompanied by 
her mother and Olivia ; but it appeared certain that the 
anxiety she had formerly manifested for their presence, 
during her interviews with her cousin, was far less with 
his envied friend, than it had been with him. Indeed, 
no ordinary impediment would have prevented Monta- 
gue from availing himself of the permission thus given 
him ; and it was with a degree of impatience, that made 
him almost overstep the bounds of civility, that he 
found himself one evening arrested by an acquaintance, 
who, a stranger as well as himself in the valley, seemed 
resolutely bent on depriving him of his accustomed 
visit, by relating all his own adventures. After many 
ineffectual efforts, on the part of Montague, to appear 
interested in this prosing conversation, and often “ bust- 
ling up with unsuccessful speed,” the traveller began 
to suspect that some more agreeable engagement might 
possibly have awaited his tantalized auditor, and he 
condescended to take his leave, after having inflicted 
himself for four mortal hours on his “ friend.” The 
instant he departed, Montague hastened rapidly to the 
cottage, but found, to his mortification, the doors were 
closed for the night; and to his surprise, his repeater 
sounded a quarter past eleven. It was too late to re- 
quest admittance; yet he could not deny himself the 
gratification of a stroll through the grounds, by the 
light of the moon that was now riding high in silvery 
brightness through the heavens, though his entrance 
might be deemed somewhat lawless. Without much 
fear, however, of the consequences in case of the dis- 
covery of his trespass, he sprung over the slight bar- 
rier that obstructed his entrance, and wandered through 
the walks. He soon reached the summer house ; and 
throwing himself on one of the rustic seats, was speedi- 
ly lost ina pleasing reverie, in which it may be natu- 
rally supposed, that the occupant of his thoughts was 
ihe lovely being, who, in that hallowed spot, had re- 
newed to him the vows of plighted love he had won 
from her many months ere they had met there. It 
cannot be a matter of surprise that, with such a subject 
of meditation, breathing the sweet balm of the dewy 
flowers, and gazing on the resplendent beauties of a 
cloudless summer sky, studded with countless stars, he 
should haye been aroused from his sweet reflections 
only by the sound of the distant village bell, which 
tolled the hour of twelve. He rose, and was departing 
with a slow and lingering step, when his attention was 
attracted, and then enchained by the appearance of a 
figure, gliding through one of the avenues that led to 
the grove. 1t passed on so rapidly, that he had not time 
to form any resolution before it had disappeared among 
the trees. There was something so singular, so myste- 
rious, so unearthly in the gliding motion of this strange 
apparition, and in the almost supernatural whiteness of 
its apparel, as it gleamed in the light of the moon, and 
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irresistible curiosity to view it more nearly. Hibs first 
impulse was to follow it into the grove; but the idea 
crossed his mind that it might be the stratagem of some 
robber, who, aware of his presence, desired to decoy 
him thither. While he hesitated, the apparition emerged 
from the grove, and was apparently approaching the 
spot where he stood. Ashamed of the feeling of super- 
stitious awe that involuntarily crept over him, Monta- 
gue determined to discover who, or what it was; but 
when within a few feet of the place where he stood, it 
turned with the same rapid, noiseless and gliding mo- 
tion, and in an instant had disappeared. Montague 
followed in the same direction. He was certain that 
the avenue in which he had lost sight of this extraor- 
dinary apparition, terminated, after several serpentine 
windings, at the cottage door. He pursued the same 
path rapidly and anxiously, knowing from the thickly 
entwined shrubbery on each side, that the vision, if a 
real being, which in spite of his incredulity with regard 
to supernatural appearances he almost began to doubt, 
could only find refuge in the cottage itself, where the 
avenue terminated ; but he was destined to disappoint- 
ment—the door was closed and fastened, as when he 
had an hour before so much desired to enter it; and he 
had no other resource than to retrace his steps, and re- 
turn to the village by the same route he had pursued in 
entering the grounds. 

It may easily be presumed, that Montague felt but 
little inclination to sleep after this singular adventure. 
He vainly tried to account for it upon any reasonable 
supposition. In vain did he endeavor to trace any 
resemblance between the stout person of Rudolph’s 
blooming daughter, on whom his suspicions had at one 
time fallen, and the slight form, the graceful, etherial 
movements of the apparition he had beheld. If a real 
being, it must have re-entered the cottage ; and it could 
have been none other than one of its inhabitants. Mary, 
his loved, his beautiful Mary! never once crossed his 
mind in connexion with so strange a mystery ; but might 
it not have been Olivia? The face, as the vision glided 
by him, was partly averted, and so concealed by a long 
white veil, as to hide the features from him; yet he 
thought he recognised the stature, and the symmetrical 
form; and even the fair and delicate arm on which a 
gemmed bracelet glittered in the bright moonlight, had 
been near enough to him to challenge his attention. 
But then, why should a being so helpless, so delicate, 
expose herself to the night air at this unseasonable 
hour? What object could she have had in view? Why 
was she thus alone ; and would her strange wanderings 
be permitted by her affectionate friends and guardians ? 
All these improbabilities perplexed him greatly ; but he 
resolved, if possible, to satisfy his doubts on the morrow. 

As soon as a reasonable hour arrived——-which, from his 
disappointment of the preceding evening, he began to 
think would never come, so slowly did the moments 
pass—he paid a visit to the cottage. He found the little 
parlor occupied by Mary and Olivia. It could not be 
imagination that pictured Olivia to him more delicate, 
and paler than he had ever observed her before. A 
playful hint at the want of gallantry, manifested in his 
unusual absence, drew from him not only an explana- 
tion of the circumstances that had caused it, but also of 
his moonlight adventure. 


have been herself. 
suade me it must have been ; for, if you will look nar- 


Her spirit, you would almost per- 


rowly, you will perceive beneath the folds of her mus- 

lin sleeve, the bracelet which shone with so pure a lus- 

tre in the moon beams,” 

Montague looked ; and the shadowy outline of the 

arm, as well as the bracelet, corresponded exactly with 

that of the apparition of the grove. 

“Why should we not ask her ?” she continued. “ She 

certainly knows best, and can easily resolve our doubts.” 

Montague was about to interpose, but Mary had al- 

ready attracted Olivia’s attention by a sign. 

“Did you walk last evening—last night, Olivia ?” 

was her first interrogatory. Olivia shook her head. 

““T had a headache,” was the reply. 

“ Where were you at midnight, last night?” 

Olivia looked up with surprise ; but not the slightest 
expression of confusion appeared in her countenance— 
not the least agitation—not even the slightest change 
of color betrayed any embarrassment. Apparently she 
fancied that she had mistaken her friend’s question, for 
she indicated a wish to have it repeated, ‘“* Where were 
you last night, at midnight ?” Mary said again. 

With a sweet smile of the most innocent simplicity, 
Olivia laid her cheek on her hand, and closed her eyes. 
“In bed—and asleep,” said Mary, translating her 
gesture. 

“Jt is impossible to doubt the perfect truth and in- 
genuousness of that lovely expression,” said Montague 
musingly ; “‘ yet it is strange, passing strange !” 

“Tt must have been a sort of hallucination,” said 
Mary smiling. “ Perhaps you were thinking at the 
moment of some fair lady ; and this pretty ghost only 
appeared to show you that spirits might be called, if 
not from the ‘vasty deep,’ from a leafy grove, that would 
obey your behest. Of one thing, however,” she added, in 
a more serious tone, “ we may be certain—that Olivia 
has answered us faithfully. I have known her inti- 
mately, as you are aware, for many years, and [ have 
never known her to depart in the slightest degree from 
the truth.” 

The gallantry of the reply to the first part of this 
speech may weil be imagined, but the latter part of it in- 
creased Montague’s perplexity. Yet he began tothink 
that he had permitted his imagination to dwell too much 
upon a matter of but little concern to him; and though 
he naturally felt much curiosity to solve this singular 
mystery, he resolved to banish the subject entirely from 
his mind, which, in the delightful society he was now 
favored with, was no very difficult matter. 

“Alone and in tears!” said a well known voice, 
whose deep rich tones were modulated to the soft ca- 
dence in which a youthful lover is wont to speak, as 
they fall on the ear for which they are destined. “ And 
may I not be permitted to participate in this sorrow ?” 
continued Montague, with a mute but expressive ac- 
knowledgment to the fair hand that extended an open 
letter to him, which had evidently some connexion with 
the distress he perceived. 

“You will not be surprised,” was the reply, “ at my 
unhappiness, when you know its cause ; though it seems 
almost like insensibility to the gifts of divine providence 
to be absorbed in unpleasant meditations this lovely 





“Tt was indeed singular,” said Mary, thoughtfully ; 
“but with regard to Olivia, it is impossible that it could 
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But—nay do not interrupt me while I explain my 
griefs to you. That letter will tell you that my loved 
brother has been recently exposed to great peril during 
a tour through the highlands of Scotland. He would 
fain persuade us that the injury he sustained is very 
slight, and to relieve our anxiety, his account is corro- 
borated by a friend of our acquaintance ; yet he cannot 
disguise from us that the period of his return hither is 
thus rendered uncertain, and our mother’s anxiety is 
almost beyond endurance. The declining health of our 
poor Olivia, too, isa source of the greatest alarm and 
perplexity to us. She has drooped like a broken lily 
ever since the departure of our young kinsman, and I 
cannot help fearing that she has given her unsuspecting 
heart in return for his thoughtless gallantries. She re- 
gards him as the preserver of her life, on the eventful 
evening of the storm on the lake. She wears the beau- 
tiful miniature, he so heedlessly presented her, day and 
night; and so entirely am I convinced of the delusion 
she indulges in the belief that he is equally attached to 
her, that I wish much to undeceive her. It is most pro- 
bable, however, that she would persuade herself I am 
mistaken, even if I were to undertake so painful a task, 
We have therefore determined to leave the discovery to 
herself, in the hope that time and change of scene may 
banish her present impressions. My mother’s prophe- 
tic fears,” she continued mournfully, “‘ may be realized ; 
for I do not think my hapless friend would survive a 
knowledge of the truth. I may perhaps speak too free- 
ly, but lam betraying no confidence; and you will, I 
know, appreciate the motives that induce me to impart 
my thoughts to you.” 

[t would be vain to attempt even a description of the 
passionate eloquence, poured forth ‘in the reply to this 
explanation of our heroine. What a text for a chapter 
of persuasion to abridge the long, tedious interval, des- 
tined to separate him from his promised happiness! It 
may be perhaps anticipating, to reveal the effect of his 
oratory ; but it is certain that the interview ended by 
his finding that the exaction of one little word, and even 
that one conditional, had made him the happiest of men. 
Speeches, explanations, and arrangements, sometimes 
occupy more time than those who are engaged in them 
are aware of ; and the bright moon had poured her flood 
of silvery light around, before all were completed. The 
happy lover and his promised bride were leaving the 
summer house on their return to the cottage, when the 
aerial apparition of the preceding evening, emerged 
suddenly from the grove. With the same light, noise- 
less, gliding motion, it advanced rapidly toward the spot 
where they stood. The same gleaming whiteness dis- 
tinguished its apparel: again were the features partly 
concealed by a long veil, that, as it floated on the 
summer breeze, added to the supernatural appearance. 
Again it advanced near enough for Montague to distin- 
guish the sparkling gems that encircled the delicate arm. 
Determined, if possible, not to be baffled, as he had been 
when it had before crossed his path, he was springing 
forward to intercept it, but he was arrested by the sup- 

_ plicating voice of Mary— 

“Stay! I entreat, I implore you stay!” she exclaimed 
in accents of terror, “ there is far more danger than you 
imagine in” A loud shriek from the shaded 
avenue, whither the apparition had directed its course, 
interrupted her fartherexplanation. “Seek not to know 
more now,” she said hastily. “To-morrow I may per- 
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haps be able to explain what appears so mysterious ;” 
and with a rapidity almost equal to that of the bright 
vision itself, she followed its course toward the cottage. 

We must now, for a short time, leave these scenes of 
the valley, and pursue the footsteps of our young hero, 
who, in happy ignorance of what was passing there, 
found himself once more surrounded by the pleasures 
and luxuries of the French capital. He was one morn- 
ing reclining in graceful indolence on the canapé, still 
in the “ robe de chambre brodée, and pantouifles de ve- 
lours,” that he once mentioned to our heroine, when 
the re-entrance of his valet, who had apparently been 
charged with some commission of importance, drew his 
attention from the morning journal—whether a journal 
des modes, or something of more consequence, it might 
not be fair tosay. Struck with the odd mixture of real 
pleasure and affected sorrow, that gave to his attendant 
the ludicrous expression of one of Hogarth’s prints, he 
almost anticipated the answer to his questions. 

“Have you delivered my note, Dupont?” he said. 
“ Shall I be admitted this morning?” 

“T bring de most triste nouvelles, mi-lord,” replied 
the valet, bowing with unwonted reverence as he ut- 
tered the last word, “ Monsieur, votre oncle, est—mort !” 

The annunciation of this expected event did not eli- 
cit any very profound emotion: we will, however, do 
our hero the justice to say, that it was received with a 
feeling of solemnity, to which a heart entirely dead- 
ened by the vanities of the world, would have beena 
stranger. Insensibly, however, this feeling wore away ; 
and, as he paced the apartment, brighter thoughts soon 
rose uppermost in his mind. 

“Lord de Vaux,—twenty thousand a year,” said he, 
musingly. ‘* What female heart can gold despise? es- 
pecially when”— and his eye rested involuntarily up- 
on a splendid mirror which reflected his elegant person 
to the greatest advantage. “‘ Mary! beauteous Mary! 
thou art mine! How unfortunate it is, that I shall be 
delayed here a week or perhaps longer! Something must 
be done in that tedious interval. Who can tell what may 
be the consequence of my apparent indifference ?” 

The next moment found him seated at his scrutoire, 
penning a rapid declaration of his passionate attach- 
ment to his lovely kinswoman, with an offer of his heart, 
his hand, and his brilliant fortune ; his letter concluded 
with a thousand regrets at being compelled to delay for 
a week his return to the “happy valley’ Determined 
not to trust a communication of such importance to the 
uncertainty of the post, he thought of some private 
and express conveyance, and his favorite valet was 
speedily summoned. 

“T think you have been in Switzerland, Dupont?” he 
inquired. 

“ Yes, mi-lord,” replied the valét, with a slight shud- 
der ; “‘I have been in dat terrible pays sauvage.” 

“Then, to oblige me, you cannot refuse to go again. 
Take this letter, and depart with it immediately ; deli- 
ver it according to the direction. Be faithful, and your 
reward shall be rich.” 

“To oblige mi-lord, certainement oui, mi-lord,” said 
the valet; the dismality of his countenance in the anti- 
cipation of so long a journey, and so tedious an ab- 
sence from the place which he regarded as the only 
habitable spot in the world, being somewhat dispelled 
| by his young lord’s last words. “ De suite, mi-lord,” and 
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with another profound reverence and unusual alacrity 
he disappeared. 

A few hours found him on the road to the place of 
his destination ; for, having twice travelled the same 
route in the suite of an English nobleman, he was at 
no loss to find his way. Before the week had elapsed, 
the important letter was delivered, read and answered. 
The reply may be easily conjectured, without being 
literally cited. It contained a frank avowal of a pre- 
vious attachment and engagement on the part of the 
fair writer—a sincere expression of regret that her sen- 
timents toward her kinsman had not, as she had hoped 
and believed, been explained during his visit to the 
valley, with the kindest appreciation of his preference, 
and the hope that he would still retain for her the 
friendship which would ever be reciprocated on her 
part. All this was expressed in the most gracious and 
graceful manner, but without leaving a shadow of a 
doubt with regard to her sentiments. ‘The letter was 
signed, sealed and delivered; and in an hour after his 
arrival, the valet of mi-lord was on his return to Paris. 

But the little blind god, who seemed to take such a 
malicious pleasure in baffling our hero, had prepared 
another disappointment for him. In passing through 
Lucerne, the faithful Dupont, unhappily for his young 
lord, though as he deemed it happily for him, met with 
a pretty soubrette, who had been detained, as she said, 
amid these malheureuses montaignes, by the caprice of 
Madame la Comtesse, in whose service she was, It 
would have been cruel and ungallant to decline her in- 
vitation to spend a day in the town of Lucerne; and 
this day involved another and another, Dupont still 
relying upon the difficulties of the route, and an ac- 
count of his “ hair breath ’scapes,” which he trusted that 
a “parole @honneur” would confirm. Impatient at his 
unexpected delay, Charles resolved not to await his re- 
turn; and as soon as the arrangements which had re- 
tarded his departure were accomplished, he set out for 
the valley. A few days rapid travelling brought him 
to Lucerne, where, it may be easily foreseen he did not 
meet with his attendant, that worthy personage having 
taken good care to set out in the direction by which his 
young lord came, as soon as he heard of his arrival. 
It was with great impatience that Charles watched 
the declining sun on the last evening of his journey, 
and with no small vexation that he found it entirely 
too late to attempt to pay a visit to the valley before 
the next day. 

The succeeding morning arose in cloudless splendor. 
Our young hero, as soon as a reasonable hour arrived, 
procured a guide and horses to pursue his way to the 
valley. The buoyancy of his spirits was unchecked 

by even a shadow of doubt as to his success, and the 
brilliancy of the atmosphere corresponded well with the 
visions of bliss that flitted through his imagination. 
Once, and once only, as he looked on the bright bosom 
of the lake, he remembered that he had seen its placid 
loveliness succeeded by the awful frown of the tempest ; 
but the painful idea was speedily banished, and all was 
again light and joy. He was aroused from his pleasing 
meditations by his guide, who, on reaching a pathway 
which diverged from the beaten track, had made a dead 
halt. 

“There lies the route,” said Charles, who remem- 
bered the spot well, indicating it by a motion of his 





“ Because,” answered the guide, in rather a dogged 
tone, “ my good horse Wolff refuses to go farther.” 
Charles was about to make an impatient and rather 
angry expostulation, when his attention was attracted 
by the appearance of the animal, who had planted his 
feet in the rocky pathway in the attitude of a mule 
when urged over a dangerous precipice, as if with a 
determined resolution not to move an inch farther. 
“You travellers are for the most part protestants, 
seigneur,” said the guide, dismounting from his obsti- 
nate steed and leaning his arm over the saddle; “and 
if I tell you a piece of my mind, you will say lama 
catholic, and that I am superstitious; but by the holy 
virgin 1 believe Wolff is right, and with your leave I 
shall follow his example.” 
“ What is the meaning of all this?” said Charles, 
whose patience was ebbing fast. 
“ Why,” continued the loquacious guide, “it means 
that neither 1 nor my wiser horse will go farther into 
this valley, both of us being convinced that some evil 
bodes it this day. Do you not see the very flocks gather- 
ing together, as they do before a storm? Do you not hear 
the cry of those ill-betiding ravens as they scream from 
the fir trees around us? Havel! not twice seen the bats 
and owls flutter by me—creatures that would never 
have left their dark hiding places on this sunny day 
but for our warning ? Do you not see the eagles with 
their young wheeling over our heads?—and shall I disre- 
gard all these friendly warnings? No! by the saints! no!” 
“ Then, in the name of the saints you worship,” said 
Charles, whose patience was exhausted by this long 
harangue, “ begone, and let me find my way alone. I 
have traversed this pathway often enough to know 
whither it will guide me.” 
He threw himself from his horse as he spoke, and 
flinging the bridle to his conductor, dropped a piece of 
gold into his open palm, and in another moment was 
lost to view amid the windings of the forest pathway. 
The guide remained stationary for an instant, looked 
after him, shook his head, and then taking his horses, 
which showed no farther symptoms of the contumacious 
spirit they had manifested, retraced his steps to Lucerne. 
In the mean time, our young hero, with the light step 
of a chamois, was rapidly surmounting the difficulties 
of his route ; and half an hour sufficed to bring him to 
the grille of the little court in front of the cottage, 
which he fondly thought contained his coveted treasure. 
Without waiting to request admittance, he passed the 
court, entered the open door, and stopped not until he 
found himself at the entrance of the little parlor. He 
paused a moment at the threshold, for all was silent 
within. A glance, however, sufficed to show him that 


was reclining on the sofa. She was apparently absorbed 
in deep meditation, and her downcast eyes were rivet- 
ted on the beautiful miniature he had himself presented 
her, and which she held in one hand, while the other 
rested on the head of her faithful little favorite. A sin- 
gle step within the door-way changed the scene. The 
little animal, startled by its sound, raised his head from 
beneath the delicate hand which reposed on it, and 
turned to look at the intruder ; but instead of manifest- 
ing the delight he had formerly shown at the appear- 
ance of his friend, he looked up with an expression of 
uneasiness and even terror, and buried his slender head 





hand ; “ why do you not proceed ?” 


beneath the rich folds of the cachemere which was 
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thrown around the lovely person of his mistress. This 
slight movement, however, was sufficient to arouse 
Olivia’s attention ; and a hectic flush rose with meteor- 
like brilliancy into her pale cheek, as on perceiving his 
entrance, she attempted to rise from the sofa, A sup- 
plicating gesture from the intruder, however, aided by 
her own agitation, prevented her intention. 

“You have then been ill?” he said, in the graceful 
pantomime in which he had become so perfect an adept 
during his former visit. 

Olivia took the porcelaine tablet which lay near her, 
and inscribed, 

“Yes, but I am better now.” 

“ And how is it, then,” continued Charles, adopting 
her own mode of communication, by gently taking the 
tablet from her hand, “that I find you thus alone ?” 

“T am not alone,” was the reply, “though I often 
wish much to be alone. My health has suffered sadly 
since I saw you last, though I think it would have been 
restored by rambling in the sweet shade of the grove 
where we used to walk. I have been debarred from 
this pleasure ever since you were here, by my feeble 
health, which they tell me was chiefly occasioned by 
wandering there twice in my sleep; and the second 
time thrown into a state of nervous terror, by being 
suddenly awakened by our hostess, whose daughter 
mistook me for a ghost.” A faint smile illumined her 
beautiful features, as she presented the tablet again. 

“But how then,” continued Charles, who, in spite of 
his anxiety, found himself interested in these artless 
confessions, “is it that your friends are not with you? 
Has the friend you loved best forsaken you?” 

“Forsaken me? Oh no! she is an angel of light!” 
raising her bright eyes to heaven, with an expression 
of devoted affection. “She left me only half an hour 
ago, and will return immediately. They have only 
gone to Lucerne.” 

“To Lucerne? Impossible! I have but just left it. 
Who has gone ?” 

“ All—even the family of our host, whose places are 
temporarily supplied by other but faithful attendants ;” 
continued Olivia. “I might have accompanied them— 
and they persuaded me much to do so; but I believe I 
was capricious, and did not just now care to witness 
their happiness.” 

There was a mystery in all this, which embarrassed 
Charles almost beyond endurance. How could he 
have failed to meet the lovely being who was his at- 
traction to the valley, unless indeed, as might well have 
occurred, she had passed by the more frequented 
route, while he pursued the forest path? Another cir- 
cumstance also greatly increased his anxiety. Their 
brief conversation had been carried on chiefly in pan- 
tomime, and Olivia had twice passed her hand over her 
forehead. Charles remembered well an explanation she 
had once made to him of this gesture. Struck by the 
singular beauty of Montague’s noble brow, she had 
ever since her first acquaintance with him, indicated 
his name by touching her forehead. Perplexed and 
alarmed, he repeated his inquiries. 

“They have gone to Lucerne,” was the reply ; and 
Olivia made a sign of the cross with an expression of 
deep reverence. 

“To church?” said Charles, interpreting her ges- 
ture,——“but this is not Sunday, and your fair friend is 
not a catholic.” 








“There is a protestant church in Lucerne,” was 
inscribed on the tablet in reply. 

“Do you not yet understand ?” raising her hand with 
a gesture that startled and appalled her attentive com- 
panion. Again he signed to her to repeat it. Olivia 
again made the reverential sign of the cross, touched 
her brow, then pressed her hand to her heart, clasped 
both hands together, and raised them towards heaven. 
Charles translated the gestures aloud——“at church,— 
Montague—Mary—united—forever !”—he cried, start- 
ing wildly from his seat—and forgetful that even the 
world, far less the narrow apartment contained aught 
but himself and his bitter disappointment, he paced it 
with gestures of almost frantic despair. Hewas flying 
from the room, when his eye was caught by the death- 
like paleness of Olivia, who had sunk back in a recum- 
bent attitude on the sofa. The idea flashed across his 
mind that he beheld in her another victim of unrequited 
affection. He returned hastily, and throwing open the 
casement, knelt by the sofa and raised her drooping 
head from the pillow. 

“Olivia! Olivia!” he cried, in tones of agonized 
distress, as if the hapless being he invoked could even 
in life have heard and answered him. Alas! his cares 
were vain! The rich masses of soft dark hair fell over 
his arm and shaded her marble cheek and brow—the 
silken fringed lids were closed, and no returning beam 
of consciousness met his anxious gaze—the throbbing 
heart was still—the grieved spirit had passed away 
forever ! 

“Ts this then to be added to my cup of wo, just 
heaven ?” he exclaimed, as the dread reality in all its 
awful truth burst on him, and as if endeavoring to 
fly even from himself, he rushed madly from the house. 

Unconscious whither his steps were directed, he fled 
through the forest pathway that had brought him to 
the cottage, and continued in the same route, until 
utterly exhausted by fatigue and mental anguish, he 
sunk upon a moss-covered rock. “ Would!” he ex- 
claimed in the bitterness of his spirit, “ would that yon 
dark and cragged mountain had fallen on me and 
buried me beneath its ruins, ere I had entered that 
once lovely, but now, oh how fatal spot!” 

Could it be his disordered imagination which pic- 
tured to him that awful mountain “ bowing its cloud 
capped head ?” No! it was no illusion !—a loud crash- 
ing sound met his ear, more fearful than the thunder 
of a mighty avalanche !—the earth shook as if rocked 
by an earthquake. He looked again—the dark moun- 
tain had disappeared from his view, and the beautiful 
valley lay buried beneath a huge mass of chaotic ruins ! 
The unhappy Charles heard—-saw no more. 

* * * * * * * * 

Nor did I, for at that instant the chaise stopped at the 
door of the principal hotel in Lucerne, and I lost sight 
of our friend as completely as the hero of his interest- 
ing tale did of the beautiful valley. When I inquired 
for him, I was gravely told that he had been seen by 
no one but myself, and it was even hinted that all that 
had passed during our ride had been conjured up by 
my own imagination, and might well be attributed to a 
visit from Morpheus after my sleepless night and fa- 
tiguing walk! Of this, however, it is vain to persuade 
me. I cannot believe it, and the next time I meet with 
this communicative friend, | am determined that he 


! shall tell me the sequel of the story. 
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“HOME AS FOUND:” 


By the author of “‘ Homeward Bound,” ‘‘ The Pioneers,”’ &c. &c. 
In two vols. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1833, 


In a late number of the Messenger* we reviewed 
“Homeward Bound,” a sequel to which we have in the 
work before us. The reader of the former article may 
perhaps remember a prediction which we ventured to 
make, at its close, in regard to the merits of this sequel, 
then already promised. We made it, feeling some 
doubt as to the issue—the doubt which every uninspi- 
red prophet must feel—and hoping, sincerely, that it 
might not be verified. Unfortunately for Mr. Cooper, 
and for the public at large, our prediction has been 
more signally fulfilled than we anticipated. Not only 
has he failed—failed totally of his proposed object, 
but—and we did not expect this—there is nothing in 
his last work to redeem any part of his reputation—a 
reputation not yet extinct, but certainly like to perish. 
“Home as Found,” we should not think of noticing, but 
for the author’s previously acquired fame, and the op- 
portunity it affords of reviewing some other follies of 
which he has been guilty. ‘The former reason, not very 
cogent even now, will soon, we fear, cease to be a rea- 
son at all. 

By thus noticing the book, however, we deprive our- 
selves of the privilege of treating it as it deserves, and 
therefore feel bound to do something more than express 
merely this general opinion concerning it. The author 
himself seems to doubt the merits of his work, and, in 
the preface, offers a formal apology for its defects. 
This we shall give in his own words. 

‘We remember the despair with which that admirable 
observer of men, Mr. Mathews the comedian, confessed 
the hopelessness of success, in his endeavors to obtain 
a sufficiency of prominent and distinctive features to 
compose an entertainment founded on American cha- 
racter. The whole nation struck him as being destitute 
of salient points, and as characterized by a respectable 
mediocrity, that, however useful it might be in its way, 
was utterly without poetry, humor, or interest to the 
observer. For one who dealt principally with the more 
conspicuous absurdities of his fellow creatures, Mr. 
Mathews was certainly right; we also believe him to 
have been right in the main, in the general tenor of his 
opinion ; for this country, in its ordinary aspects, pro- 
bably presents as barren a field to the writer of fiction, 
and to the dramatist, as any other on earth; we are not 
certain that we might not say the most barren. We 
believe that no attempt to delineate ordinary American 
life, either on the stage, or in the pages of a novel, has 
been rewarded with success. Even those works in 
which the desire to illustrate a principle has been the 
aim, when the picture has been brought within this 
homely frame, have had to contend with disadvantages 
that have been commonly found insurmountable. The 
latter being the intention of this book, the task has 
been undertaken with a perfect consciousness of all its 
difficulties, and with scarcely a hope of success. It 
would be indeed a desperate undertaking, to think of 
making any thing interesting in the way of a Roman de 
Société in this country ; still useful glances may possi- 
bly be made even in that direction, and we trust that 
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the fidelity of one or two of our portraits will be recog- 
nised by the looker-on, although they will very likely 
be denied by the sitters themselves.’ 

We shall not just here take into consideration the 
correctness of the statements on which this apology is 
founded. Supposing them entirely correct, a very few 
words will explain the fallacy of Mr. Cooper's excuse. 
The great majority of readers seek in a novel, as their 
principal and almost exclusive object, light and agreea- 
ble entertainment. Works of fiction that do not afford 
this, no matter what merit they may possess otherwise, 
are usually thrown aside as insipid and worthless. 
Such food is sought for, not as a means of nourishment, 
but for the piquancy of its flavor. Whatever, then, 
may be the favorite object with which a writer compo- 
ses a novel, certainly his first and chief aim should be 
to make the story interesting—the plot and incident 
should receive primary attention. However correctly 
he may illustrate principles or delineate manners, he 
forms but a dull, lifeless body, unless a stirring soul of 
romance be breathed over the creation ; and if he at- 
tempt to convey, under the garb of fiction, moral, politi- 
cal or other lessons, considering, that for the less serious 
aspect under which truth thus presented appears, its 
wider currency and the enlistment of feeling on its side, 
are more than an adequate compensation, he should 
remember that, in order to gain these advantages he 
must adhere strictly to the laws of this species of com- 
position. Every end other than the gratification of the 
reader’s taste should be made at least to appear se- 
condary, and should be accomplished as if collaterally. 
The doctrines which the novelist would inculcate may 
find a more easy way to the attention of the community, 
and may be impressed more forcibly upon the mind, 
when blended skilfully in their development with the 
details of an interesting story, but can never, of them- 
selves, impart essential interest to fiction. Mr. Coop- 
er’s favorite object being to exhibit the characteristics of 
American society, he has relinquished the peculiar ad- 
vantages of presenting his views in a grave dress, for 
the superior ones which the novel offers, and then has 
wanted the capacity, or, at least, has neglected, to im- 
part to his fiction that which alone could make it a fit 
vehicle for truth. Instead of endeavoring to throw the 
fascination of romance around his opinions, he has at- 
tempted to make the latter supply the interest which 
his story lacks. No Roman de Société ever written, 
however well it may have illustrated particular social 
manners and customs, has owed success chiefly, or in 
any great degree, to this excellence. Indeed, had Mr. 
Cooper made his original purpose collateral to that of 
producing a finished tale, however he had failed as to 
the former, he might nevertheless have given entire 
satisfaction to a reader contemplating only an agreea- 
ble recreation. So Bulwer, in his last novel, “ Alice,” 
which he professes to have written as a development 
of the “ mysteries” of human nature, has produced a 
romance of intense interest, though he has not shed 
any new light upon the hidden recesses of the heart ; 
but no one, excepting professed critics, quarrel with 
him because the object declared to be a primary one, 
appears, every where but in his preface, when it ap- 
pears at all, quite secondary. 

Considered as a mere literary composition, no regard 
being had to the pretended delineations of American 
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society which it contains, “ Home as Found,” is im- 
measurably inferior to any of the same author’s former 
novels which we have read. “The Monikins,” to be 
sure, has never fallen under our notice, nor have we 
been able to find any person who could give an intelli- 
gible account thereof. In point of style the present 
work is exceedingly loose and unfinished, and, in many 
parts, offends against even the plainest grammatical 
rnles. In the dull, prosing discussions with which it 
abounds, there is often so much obscurity, that the rea- 
der obtains scarcely a single definite idea, but that of 
the author’s spiteful, rancorous feelings towards his 
countrymen, The following passage will illustrate 
these remarks, especially the last : 

‘Eve Effingham had yet to learn that she had just 
entered into the most intolerant society, meaning purely 
as society, and in connexion with what are usually 
called liberal sentiments, in christendom. We do not 
mean by this that it would be less safe to utter a gene- 
rous opinion in favor of human rights in America than 
in any other country, for the laws and the institutions 
become active in this respect, but simply, that the re- 
sistance of the more refined to the encroachments of the 
unrefined, has brought about a state of feeling—a feeling 
that is seldom just, and never philosophical—which has 
created a silent but almost unanimous bias against the 
effects of the institutions, in what is called the world. 
In Europe, one rarely utters a sentiment of this nature, 
under circumstances in which it is safe to do so at all, 
without finding a very general sympathy in the audi- 
tors; but in the circle into which Eve had now fallen, 
it was almost considered a violation of the proprieties. 
We do not wish to be understood as saying more than 
we mean, however, for we have'no manner of doubt 
that a large portion of the dissentients even, are so idly, 
and without reflection ; or for the very natural reasons 
already given by our heroine; but we do wish to be 
understood as meaning that such is the outward appear- 
ance which American society presents to every stranger 
and to every native of the country too, on his return 
from a residence among other people.’ Vol. I, p. 40. 

If any person, after once perusing this paragraph, can 
give aclear explanation of its meaning, we envy his ready 
discernment, though not the acquisition of the grain of 
wheat winnowed from so much chaff. Between what 
the author means and does not mean, wishes to be un- 
derstood as meaning, and wishes not to be understood 
as saying, we were at first greatly mystified. It is use- 
less for him to wish ‘not to be understood as saying 
more than he means,’ if he says so much without any 
meaning, or if “ by a multitude of words he so darkens 
his counsel.” 

In the following awkwardly constructed, diffuse and 
inflated sentences, we are told the important fact, that 
Mr. Effingham employed a housekeeper, in order that 
the cares ‘of one of the largest establishments, in the 
largest American town,’ might not burden his youthful 
daughter : 

: — Fortunately for her, however, her father 
was too just to consider a wife, or a daughter, a mere 
upper servant, and he rightly judged that a liberal por- 
tion of his income should be assigned to the procuring 
of that higher quality of domestic service, which can 
alone relieve the mistress of a household from a burden 
so heavy to be borne. Unlike so many of those around, 





who would spend on a single pretending and comfort- 
less entertainment, in which the ostentatious folly of 
one contended with the ostentatious folly of another, a 
sum that, properly directed, would introduce order and 
system into a family for a twelve month, by command- 
ing the time and knowledge of those whose study they 
had been, and who would be willing to devote them- 
selves to such objects, and then permit their wives and 
daughters to return to the drudgery to which the sex 
seems doomed in this country, he first bethought him 
of the wants of social life before he aspired to its pa- 
rade. A man of the world, Mr. Effingham possessed 
the requisite knowledge, and a man of justice, the re- 
quisite fairness, to permit those who depended on him 
so much for their happiness, to share equitably in the 
good things that Providence had so liberally bestowed 
on himself. In other words, he made two people com- 
fortable; his daughter, in the first place, by releasing 
her from cares that, necessarily, formed no more a part 
of her duties than it would be a part of her duty to 
sweep the pavement before the door; and, in the next 
place, a very respectable woman who was glad to ob- 
tain so good a home on so easy terms.’—Vol. I, pp. 7-8. 

In our review of “ Homeward Bound,” we charac- 
terised the plot of that work as exceedingly meagre. 
This defect is still more glaring in the book before us. 
If the other appeared “like the few first chapters of a 
novel spun out to the size of two volumes,” this, in 
comparison, is but a concluding chapter—and a conclu- 
sion so wire-drawn, that it has no force or beauty. 
And the plot is not only meagre, but alse as badly con- 
ceived as that of any tale with which we have lately 
met, put forth by the most infantile magazine or news- 
paper contributor that the public forbearance has em- 
boldened. The awkwardness of its construction we 
cannot more aptly illustrate, than by comparing it 
with the most inelegant of the author’s own sentences 
above quoted. The foregoing part left the Effinghams 
just after they had landed at New York. They spend 
some months in that city, and thus afford Mr. Cooper 
an opportunity of introducing numerous illustrations 
of American town life. This portion of his subject 
being exhausted, he carries his whole company of 
actors to Templeton, Mr. Effingham’s country seat— 
the Templeton of “The Pioneers.” Here they find 
Mr. Powis, who, since his sudden disappearance, has 
crossed and recrossed the Atlantic, and, very oppor- 
tunely for the further progress of the tale, meets the 
party on their arrival. The suspicion that has rested 
on his character is gradually cleared away, and from 
the disclosures made by Mr. Monday’s papers, and va- 
rious fortunate coincidences, he appears to be the son 
of Mr. John Effingham, who, having in early life 
married unhappily, without the knowledge of his fami- 
ly, deserted his wife before his son’s birth, and after- 
wards passed as a bachelor. Paul Powis, or Paul 
Effingham, as he now proves to be, marries Eve; Sir 
George Templemore is united to her cousin Grace Van 
Cortlandt, and, when the scene closes, the whole family 
purpose a return to Europe. 

All the developments of the plot, as we have already 
said, are most awkwardly conducted. Mr. Cooper 
seems to imagine that one important art in novel-wri- 
ting consists in the preparation of great surprises. In 
our former article we endeavored to show the mistake 
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of such a conception; and we think every one must 
admit, that, if Paul’s paternity were, at first, intimated, 
or even fully disclosed to the reader, while still con- 
cealed from the Effinghams, the story would possess 
double interest. Our expectations should not be disap- 
pointed, but wound up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, to be, at last, realized. The disclosures in regard 
to Paul’s parentage are also, in other respects, most 
unskilfully introduced. Means of proof are multiplied, 
as if the author were at a loss how to encompass the 
object proposed, until he seems perplexed amid the 
variety of indications, which are to be made clear and 
convergent towards a single point. And while he is 
thus apparently struggling to be delivered of the se- 
cret, scarcely at any juncture is the reader able to tell 
precisely how much has been disclosed. Throughout 
the whole story, instead of appearing to describe real 
life, detailing events as they might be supposed actu- 
ally to have occurred, the author outrages probability, 
and seems continually torturing nature into outré 
shapes. It exhibits all the marks of clumsy invention, 
and all the awkward expedients for bringing out the 
desired conclusion which usually characterize the tyro 
writer of fiction. John Effingham marries, in early 
life, a woman whom he does not love and soon deserts. 
Shortly after the separation, news is brought to him of 
his release from the unhappy connection by his wife’s 
death ; but of the previous birth of a son, the fruit of 
the marriage, no tidings reach him. Supposing that 
her decease has severed every tie of wedlock, he for- 
sakes the roving life, in which months of wretchedness 
have passed away, and returns to his relatives, among 
whom he still passes as a bachelor, having formed the 
alliance without their knowledge, and under a feigned 
name. Elis son Paul is adopted by a wealthy gentle- 
man, of the name of Powis, who at his death leaves 
him heir of his name and large estate. Paul, in obe- 
dience to the injunction of his adopted parent, crosses 
the Atlantic and travels for some years in Europe. 
There he accidentally encounters his father, and Ed- 
ward Effingham, the cousin of the latter, with his 
daughter Eve. Again, soon after, they all chance to 
meet on board a New York packet, bound to the 
United States, where they fall in, by another chance, 
with a certain Mr. Monday, who has in his possession 
papers furnishing a clue to the discovery of Paul’s pa- 
rentage, and fortunately dying, or rather being killed 
by the author for the purpose, leaves these important 
papers in the hands of the father and son, still unknown 
to each other as such. The captain too of the vessel 
in which they sail, as it afterwards turns out, is able 
to add another link to the chain of testimony. When 
at last the time has come for the final dénouement, 
partly by accident, and partly by the management of 
the novelist, Paul Powis and the Effinghams, Captain 
Truek, Mr. Monday’s papers, with Captain Ducie, 
Paul’s cousin on his mother’s side, and one David 
Bright, who also can shed some light upon the myste- 
ry, are all collected for the proof. Were the facts in 
the case at issue before a tribunal of justice, the writ 
of subpena could not have compelled a more general 
attendance of the witnesses. 

This leads us to remark,'that the various characters 
of the novel are shifted from place to place and from 
scene to scene, just as Mr. Cooper needs their services, 
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in a very unceremonious way; and that the most of 
them are held together throughout the entire narrative, 
as if destined to keep each other company for life. 
The Effinghams, as we have before said, spend some 
months in New York after landing in this country ; 
and Sir George Templemore forgets his projected visit 
to Canada, Captain Truck his ship, and Steadfast 
Dodge, his home, Dodgeopolis, and the editor’s chair of 
“The Active Enquirer,” in the fascinations of their 
society. Then the family retire to their country seat, 
and in their train follow Sir George and Captain 
Truck as invited guests, and Steadfast Dodge without 
any invitation or any reason whatever. The latter 
personage seems gifted with ubiquity, and perhaps 
this is intended, that the author need not be continually 
troubled to explain his movements. Indeed, if the 
thing did not appear absurd, we should bespeak the 
reader’s belief in the omnipresence of the Yankee edi- 
tor’s newspaper forms and printing press, as well as 
of his own corporeal existence ; for how else to ex- 
plain the fact, that, wherever he is found, he always 
seems actively employed in editorial labors, we know 
not. Another thing also weare at a loss to understand. 
Though the characters of Mr. Dodge, and his compeer 
Aristabulus Bragg, are depicted in such disagreeable 
colors; and though their company is so repulsive and 
disgusting to the refined and polished Effinghams, that 
the latter sometimes forget the rules of politeness so 
far as to ridicule and insult, at their own table, these 
objects of their dislike, who unfortunately are not of 
such noble descent, and have not enjoyed such advan- 
tages in point of education, as themselves, still Mr. 
Effingham invites them frequently to his own mansion, 
takes one or both to the houses of his friends, and tole- 
rates their constant intercourse with himself and his 
family. 

Every character introduced into the preceding part 
of the story, which appears also in this, and is capable 
of such a change, degenerates. Captain Truck, a plain, 
honest, open-hearted, manly old sailor, on board of the 
Montauk, becomes, on shore, little better than a buf- 
foon—a mouth-piece for Mr. Cooper’s small wit, and 
the instrument of his petty tricks, Though perfect 
master of the laws of etiquette which regulate the pas- 
sengers’ cabin and the quarter-deck of a New York 
packet, he is ignorant of the plainest rules of politeness 
which prevail on land. The author should never have 
ventured to carry him so far from his accustomed ele- 
ment—the ocean. A sailor at sea, and a sailor ashore, 
are such very different things, that perhaps a correct 
delineation of the latter would hardly support the in- 
terest felt in the character of the former. Paul Powis, 
too, the hero of the story, sinks into an exceedingly 
tame-spirited and common-place personage, amid the 
quiet scenes of ordinary life. Eve is, as before, a crea- 
ture dressed in petticoats ; by which circumstance, and 
a few other outward indications, alone, can the sex 
easily be discovered. This evidence, however, is suffi- 
ciently clear for us to set her down as a blue-stocking 
of the most watery cerulian ; the other points of cha- 
racter which distinguish the genus, being all found in 
the girl’s extemporaneous discussions of politics, morals, 
and religion. She seems to have been brought up with 
a copy of “ Polite Learning,” a little book, which we 
remember as the companion of our early childhood, in 
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one hand, and some “Girl’s Own Book,” or “ Young 
Ladies’ Friend,” a popular treatise on good manners 
and decent behavior, in the other. Or, perhaps, we 
might suppose the first mentioned work to have given 
place, during her adolescence, to Mr. Cooper's “ Ameri- 
can Democrat.” The Messrs. Effingham change cha- 
racter but little—‘‘Cousin Jack” the more perceptibly 
of the two. His satiric vein assumes more broadly 
than before, the character of sheer ill-humor, and his 
so-called sarcasm degenerates, if possible, into more 
unpardonable and brutal rudeness, and a more undis- 
guised violation of every rule of politeness and deco- 
rum. But of him and other personages introduced in 
the course of the narrative we may have occasion to 
speak hereafter. 

In his delineations of character, unless where coarse, 
rugged peculiarities are to be depicted, Mr. Cooper is 
generally at fault. We have before expressed the same 
idea, and illustrated it by reference to his female cha- 
racters. He cannot describe refined, delicate feelings 
and emotions. Where he attempts it, the failure is some- 
times even ludicrous. In this work he has adopted a 
stereotype form of expression for certain feelings, which 
is repeated until every reader must be ready to smile at 
its recurrence. Whenever Eve or Grace is momenta- 
rily offended, or out of humor, or piqued, the indication 
is ‘her little foot moves.’ Where a state of quiet, lady- 
like ease, and soft repose of mind are to be exhibited, 
we have them pictured thus: 

‘The dressing-room of Eve overlooked the lake, and 
about a week after her arrival, she was seated in it 
enjoying that peculiarly lady-like luxury, which is to 
be found in the process of having another gently dis- 
posing of the hair, Annetie wielded the comb, as usu- 
al——.’ Vol, I, p. 199. 

The author attempts in vain to interest us in his dra- 
matis personae. Even when he comes to the concluding 
chapter, and seeks to picture a scene which shall leave 
a good final impression on the reader’s mind, we have 
little more than the affectionate childishness of an old 
nurse, professing her determination never to part from 
her young mistress Eve, and some dry moralities from 
the different speakers in the dialogue. 

We have before remarked, that in description—the 
description of active stirring scenes—lies Mr. Cooper’s 
forte. Yet in this point, as in various others, he falls 
very far below himself in the present work. Where 
could he have found a better subject for description than 
the great fire of New York? This he introduces and 
briefly depicts, but there is nothing grand or even vivid 
in the picture; and the apology that he has “ alluded 
to, rather than described” the conflagration, does not 
alleviate the failure. 

Mr. Cooper has been charged with attempting a por- 
traiture of himself, in the character of Mr. Edward 
Effingham ; and therefore with excessive vanity, in as- 
cribing to that gentleman many uncommon excellencies 
of head and heart, and a superior style of gentility. 
There is scarcely any popular novelist who has not 
borne the same accusation, and perhaps there has been 
some ground for it wherever it has been made. Every 
one’s notions of good and evil are tinged by his own 
peculiarities of thought and feeling, and this is the case 
especially in regard to notions of human character. 
There are many intellectual and moral traits, of which 





we can scarcely form a distinct and vivid conception, 
but by viewing them as exhibiied in ourselves, either in 
actual existence, or by contrast. When, therefore, we 
endeavor to personify such traits in a fictitious being, 
the creation will naturally bear some resemblance, 
greater or less, to the creator. A writer may, on this 
account, describe himself, or blend his own peculiarities 
with ideal existences, unwittingly. But Mr. Cooper 
has given stronger ground for the charge than this— 
stronger indeed than has any novelist with whom we 
are acquainted. He has introduced into the narrative 
well-known scenes in his own private history, and has 
embodied in his delineation of Mr. Effingham many of 
his before-expressed opinions on various subjects, and 
even his peculiar feelings and prejudices. 

He lays the theatre of a great part of the events of 
his story in Cooperstown, his place of residence, to 
which he gives the name of Templeton. This village 
is situated on Otsego lake in the state of New York. 
It seems, that not many months ago, a dispute arose be- 
tween Mr. Cooper and the inhabitants of Cooperstown, 
in regard toa p int of land, belonging to his estate, 
commonly called, as we believe, the “Three Mile 
Point,” which juts out into the lake. The inhabitants 
claimed to have used this point for pic-nics, and plea- 
sure parties of every description, from time immemorial ; 
but Mr. Cooper, irritated perhaps by something said or 
done in derogation of his proprietorship, published an 
advertisement forbidding them to set foot on the dis- 
puted territory, on pain of being treated as trespassers. 
The good people of the town, thinking themselves 
aggrieved, resorted to a very common measure for the 
redress of their supposed wrongs—a measure common 
in every country where it is practicable, notwithstand- 
ing what the novelist may say about American idio- 
syncrasies to the contrary—they called a public meet- 
ing, at which were passed sundry resolutions declara- 
tory of their rights. How the matter terminated, we 
have not been exactly informed ; we believe, however, 
that Mr. Cooper eventually made good his title. But 
the history of this occurrence, which was bandied about 
freely in the newspapers of the day, is related quite 
circumstantially in “ t' ome as Found,” Mr. Effingham, 
in the fictitious scene, holding the same place as in the 
real did Mr. Cooper. Now if a person may unwit- 
tingly describe his own character under the garb of fic- 
tion, it is not safe always to presume that he has in- 
tended to do so, merely because of the likeness. And 
even where a novelist has intentionally depicted traits 
peculiar to himself in an imaginary personage, we may, 
perhaps, suppose that he has done this for the sake of 
vividness in the picture, and without thinking to arro- 
gate to himself all the features with which he has asso- 
ciated those traits, with more reason than that he has 
contemplated an exact self-delineation. And as most 
novels are partially founded on fact—as every writer of 
fiction gathers his materials from various sources, de- 
scribing real events, without any regard to the persons 
actuaily connected with them, and real characters en- 
tirely separated from the transactions of their true his- 
tory, we cannot see why Mr. Cooper may not embel- 
lish or illustrate his narrative, by describing scenes in 
his own life, and yet have no intention to bring himself 
before his readers. Still we must consider it imprudent 
to have given such occasion for sarcastic criticism upon 
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the author’s intention, as he has in this work; at the 
same time that we think the sarcasm, though perhaps 
plausible, by no means ingenuous. 

We now turn to those parts of the volumes before us 
which, in themselves considered, are perhaps the least 
worthy of serious notice—those descriptive of the state 
of society in the United States. The evidence which 
almost every page exhibits of their having been written 
in a spirit soured by disappointment and rebuke, into 
spite and malignancy, would of itself prove their worth- 
lessness as a source of correct opinion. We have al- 
ready quoted at least one passage indicative of this 
spirit, and here add a few others, in which it shows 
itself still more plainly. We might multiply them toa 
tiresome extent. 

1s Least of all is the manliness you have named, 
likely to be valued among a people who have been put 
into men’s clothes before they are out of leading-strings. 
* » * In most nations there is a high standard to which 
man at least affects to look; and acts are extolled and 
seemingly appreciated, for their naked merits. Little 
of this exists in America, where no man is much praised 
for himself, but for the purposes of party, or to feed 
national vanity. In the country in which, of all others, 
political opinion ought to be the freest, it is the most 
persecuted, and the community-character of the nation 
induces every man to think he has a right of property 
in all its fame.”’ Vol. II, p. 65. 

‘«____New York, that town of babbling misses, 
who prattle as water flows, without consciousness or 
effort, and of whiskered masters, who fancy Broadway 
the world, and the flirtations of miniature-drawing- 
rooms, human nature,——”’ Ib. p. 159. 

‘“ You have yet to learn, Miss Effingham, that men 
can get to be so saturated with liberty, that they be- 
come insensible to the nicer feelings. The grossest 
enormities are constantly committed in this good repub- 
lic of ours, under the pretence of being done by the 
public, and for the public good. ‘The public have got 
to bow to that bugbear. * * * Men will have idols, 
and the Americans have merely set up themselves,” ? 
Id. p. 29. 








Thus, the private citizen, who should pre- 
sume to discuss a political question, would be deemed 
fair game for all who thought differently from himself. 
He would be injured in his pocket, reputation, domestic 
happiness, if possible ; for, in this respect, America is 
much the most intolerant nation I have ever visited. 
In all other countries, in which discussion is permitted 
at all, there is at least the appearance of fair play, 
whatever may be done covertly; but here, it seems to 
be Sufficient to justify falsehood, frauds, nay, barefaced 
rascality, to establish that the injured party has had the 
audacity to meddle with public questions, not being what 
the public chooses to call a public man——”’ Jb, p. 176, 

‘Mademoiselle Viefville was delighted; for, after 
trying the theatres, the churches, sundry balls, the 
opera, and all the admirable gaieties of New York, she 
had reluctantly come to the conclusion that America 
was a very good country pour s’ennuyer, and for very 
little else ;——’_ Jb. p. 103. 

We agree with Mr. Cooper in the opinion, that this 
country is comparatively a barren field, to him who at- 
tempts a Roman de Société, as regards the materials 
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the common emotions, passions, virtues and vices of 
civilized men; and in human character, and that grade 


of character which we can best understand and appre- 
ciate, from the force of sympathy, are the richest mines 
whence imagination can draw its precious ores. We 
have already said, that no romance can be deeply inte- 
resting, by force merely of correct and vivid descrip- 
tions and illustrations of national or social manners 
and characteristics: they can form nothing more than 
the embellishment of the story, which must, after all, 
depend chiefly for its excellence on its delineations of 
human nature, and narrative of human actions. We 
have, then, abundant materials for fiction in this coun- 
try, although it might “ be indeed a desperate underta- 
king to think of making anything interesting in the 
way of a Roman de Sociélé,” considered merely as such. 
Most novels of this description, which have been suc- 
cessful, may be termed fashionable novels—tales of 
fashionable life. "These have owed that share of success 
which they have met with, beyond what was due to 
them as merely entertaining stories, to the distinctions 
of political rank, and the usual concomitants of those 
distinctions, which prevail in the countries where this 
species of fiction has flourished. High rank and title 
wear, in the eyes of most men, a splendor, closely allied 
to that which true nobility of character exhibits, Even 
the glare of fashion is ofttimes mistaken for the lustre 
of real superiority of intellect. On this account vivid 
descriptions of scenes in high life possess a degree of 
the same attraction, which the well-drawn picture of 
deep human emotions, or brilliant actions possesses. 
The sight of a baronial castle, or a nobleman’s villa at 
once bespeak the reader’s courteous attention to all that 
can be said of such distinguished objects. There is too, 
in the countries of which we speak, a universal passion 
among the lower and middling classes in the community, 
for aping the manners of the higher classes, and this 
gives a wide currency to books descriptive of fashiona- 
ble life. Toa very great extent the same feelings per- 
vade different classes of the people of this country ; but 
among us they are best gratified by the perusal of Eng- 
lish works of fiction; for we have no titled rank in 
the United States, and the mysteries of fashion have 
become too familiar to most orders of our countrymen, 
from the absence of exclusive political and social privi- 
leges, and the constant working-up of the materials of 
American society, for them to excite the same interest 
and curiosity here, which they do in England and other 
European states. 

Mr. Cooper has taken at least a comprehensive view 
of the condition of society among us. He might have 
labelled the dose, “‘ America, Religious, Political, Lite- 
rary, Social, &c. &c.” We certainly did not expect to 
meet with the polemic theology of a particular sect in- 
troduced into such a work and such company ; though 
perhaps we shall find that our author is too liberal, to 
consider any place or company unfit for religion. We 
might indeed have expected a striking exhibition of 
pious feeling from one whose whole christian (?) creed 
acknowledges simply belief ‘in the goodness and power 
of a Being whose nature and agencies exceed our com- 
prehension.’* The plea of great liberality, however, 
will not excuse sins of ignorance. Mr. Cooper should 
know, that, besides believing that it is improper fora 





peculiar to this species of fiction. We Americans have 


* Vol. 1, p. 166. 
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rational being ever to kneel, and that “God never in- 
tended an American to kneel,”* some religious sects in 
the United States entertain scruples against bending 
the knee, in the more formal exercises of public worship, 
founded on what they suppose apostolical institutions. 
For Madame Viefville, when she comes to the conclu- 
sion, ‘after trying the theatres, the churches, sundry 
balls, the opera, and all the admirable gaieties of New 
York,’ that ‘America is a very good country pour s’ennu- 
yer,’{ we can find some apology in the laxity of re- 
ligious education prevalent in France. But for Mr. 
Effingham, who intrusts his daughter’s moral and re- 
ligious training to such a governess, and for Mr. Coop- 
er, who puts such words into her mouth, we can find 
none, though both may be supposed to have picked up 
some strange notions in foreign parts. We would ad- 
vise the latter gentleman to exclude, hereafter, all re- 
ligious discussion from his fictitious writings; or, at 
least, to remember that trifling levity is, in connec- 
tion with such matters unseemly; that sarcasm and 
ridicule are not the most fit or effective weapons in ec- 
clesiastical warfare. We make these remarks, not as 
sectarians ; foras critics, in these pages, we have deter- 
mined to know nothing of theological distinctions of 
sect. 

Our author tells us that his work has been written 
with “the-desire to illustrate a principle,” as its chief 
aim. The principle intended is, that “the governing 
social evil of America is provincialism.”{ Our first 
impression on reading this announcement was, that by 
“ provincialism” the author intended to convey the 
idea of a rude unpolished state of society, or, of a de- 
pendance on other countries, which might be regarded 
in this respect as holding a sway over us, for opinions, 
manners, arts and sciences; or both the one and the 
other, as effect and cause. But the following passages 
seem to exhibit a different intention, though the mean- 
ings which we attached to the word seem to have 
entered into Mr. Cooper’s ultimate, if not his original 
conception. 

‘———Without a social capital, with twenty or more 
communities divided by distance and political barriers, 
her people, who are really more homogeneous than any 
other of the same numbers in the world perhaps, pos- 
sess no standard for opinion, manners, social maxims, 
or even language. Every man, as a matter of course, 
refers to his own particular experience, and praises or 
condemns according to notions contraeted in the circle 
of his own habits, however narrow, provincial, or erro- 
neous they may happen to be——.’ Preface. 

. But ina nation like this, without a capital, 
one that is all provinces, in which intelligence and tastes 
are scattered, this common mind wants the usual direc- 
tion, and derives its impulses from the force of numbers, 
rather than from the force of knowledge——.’ Vol. II, 
p. 175. 

With the author's opinion that provincialism, thus 
explained, is one of the evils of American society, we 
partly agree, though not in his belief that it is a “go- 
verning evil.” Indeed, however the term may be ex- 
plained, we think it applicable to this country. We 
certainly have no fixed standard of manners among 
ourselves: we depend on other countries, England and 
France, for laws of social life. A court, an order of 

* Vol. I, p. 211. ¢ Vol. II. p. 103. { Preface. 





nobility, and a social capital seem almost necessary to 
the existence of such a standard. The possibility of 
the two first is precluded by the peculiarity of our po- 
litical constitution, and for the same reason, and be- 
cause of the wide extent of our land, it is extremely 
improbable that we shall ever have the last: certainly 
we shall not for long years to come. Under these cir- 
cumstances we are naturally dependant for the rules 
which mould the face of society, upon countries where 
a certain standard exists. When we threw off the 
political domination of Great Britain, the instant de- 
mands of our novel situation led us to think and act 
for ourselves in politics, and the consequence has been 
an unique form of government, though, indeed, even 
in the construction of this, we have not lost sight of 
the English model. In religious matters, too, we have 
achieved a complete independence, though without 
such radical changes as those effected in our civil polity. 
Theology has always been a favorite field for the spirit 
of innovation and real or supposed reform. But every 
tie which bound us to the mother country was not 
severed by our revolution. It would have been as im- 
possible to destroy, at once, all dependance upon Eng- 
Jand, as to accustom our tongues toa new language. 
Under another form of government, our laws are, ina 
great measure, the same as before the separation; and 
for learned expositions of those laws we still look with 
the highest respect to the tribunals of our father-land. 
The state of public opinion in this country, as to many 
points, has always been determined by transatlantic 
influence, sometimes for good, sometimes for evil. In 
literary matters we have hitherto deferred much to Bri- 
tish critics ; though this kind of dependance, the source 
perhaps of frequent error, is daily diminishing. As 
regards every thing relating to manners, and the regu- 
lations of refined and elegant society, having, as we 
have already said, no standard among ourselves, and 
there being no necessity for the establishment of such a 
standard, were it possible, we have naturally looked 
to England for example, having perhaps borrowed from 
the French very little directly. 

We believe there is no country upon earth, where 
the true principles of politeness and good manners are 
more universally diffused through all classes of the 
community, and more generally exemplified in prac- 
tice, than they are in the United States. As an evi- 
dence of this we point to the condition of American 
females, asserting that their sex is no where treated 
with such marked respect and attention, among all 
ranks and conditions, as in our own country. This is 
the effect of the wide spread of knowledge, and reli- 
gious teaching, and of our political equality. We 
speak now of natural principles of politeness, not of mere 
conventional rules. Perhaps Mr. Cooper may find 
greater submission and deference to rank among the 
common people of England, than among our own; he 
may find that English menials can doff their hats more 
humbly, and ask for a shilling with a lower bow, than 
American servants; and for the same reason that a 
regular soldier goes through the evolutions of his ser- 
vice more readily than a common citizen at a militia 
muster. But this does not prove that the lower classes 
in the United States are worse bred than the same 
classes in Great Britain. We hold, too, that there is 
as much real refinement and delicacy of feeling in our 
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higher grades of society, as in those of any European 
nation; but, at the same time, are free to admit that 
we are behind several other nations, in point of those 
conventional rules of good-breeding before alluded to, 
some of which are entirely arbitrary, though most of 
them are founded on true principles. These laws of 
etiquette are the offspring of a state of society much 
more artificial than our own; and where there is no 
court or order of nobility to enact them, they can re- 
sult only from gradual legislation, under the auspices 
of great wealth and elegant luxury. 

This leads us to observe, that, while Mr. Cooper 
admits that provincialism is ‘a misfortune that is per- 
haps inseparable from our situation,’* and speaks of 
the nation as yet in leading-strings, thus implying that 
the evil is incurable, or is owing to the weakness of 
immature age, he loses no opportunity of casting ridi- 
cule upon this misfortune, and directing the most malig- 
nant shafts of satire against our puerile foibles. He 
will not give the nation the legitimate benefits even of 
the paltry excuse—that of non-age—which he pretends 
contemptuously to suggest. A child is not expected to 
utter the deep tones and rich modulations of the voice 
of manhood. Should a people yet in their infancy be 
ridiculed, because they have not carried the fine arts 
to that degree of perfection which the luxury, refine- 
ment and wealth of the nations most renowned for the 
length and splendor of their career have consummated ? 
Should a rude, half-civilized race be treated with con- 
tempt, because the heavenly strains of music that float 
with every breeze over more favored lands, the ancient 
homes of song, are not theirs; because, in their hum- 
ble dwellings, they have not rivalled the architectural 
taste of the most enlightened people ? 

Mr. Cooper illustrates the defects of American man- 
ners both by example and by contrast. We shall not 
encumber our pages with extracts from his broad cari- 
catures of the state of society in this country. Like 


drawing-room more than one individual, under a false 
character, to throw contempt and derision upon both 
herself and her company. But we are heartily tired 
of exposing the inconsistences and absurdities with 

which these volumes abound. Wehad intended to say 

much more, but both our limits and patience are well 

nigh exhausted. The motto which Mr. Cooper has 

prefixed to his work is, “Thou art perfect.” If he ap- 

plies this to either himself or his story, it is rather ill- 

natured in us to attempt any farther to destroy or 

lessen such harmless self-complacency. 

Soon after this novel made its appearance, both the 

author and his book were very severely handled by the 

editor of a New York paper—* The Morning Courier 

and Enquirer.” The attack upon Mr. Cooper’s private 

character we must consider unjustifiable, and unworthy 

of arespectable journal. And the strictures upon the 
book itself, though by no means entirely devoid of 
legitimate force and truth, were, at least, not remarka- 
ble for their fairness. Certainly, Mr. Cooper should 
not have noticed this critique. Yet, on the very day 
that it appeared, an evening paper published a letter 
from him in reply. This letter and another that 
followed it soon after, have lessened their author in 
our estimation, even more than the novel which 
we have in hand. He actually so far forgets him- 
self—stoops so low, as to deny his ever having soli- 
cited the place of Secretary of the Navy, in answer to 
an insinuation that he had hoped for that office! And 
he threatens the editor with a prosecution for libel. If 
Mr. Cooper, after giving just cause for exasperation to 
the whole corps of newspaper editors, throughout the 
country, by a gross, though not a legally tangible libel 
upon them, under the abominable fiction of Steadfast 
Dodge, for any sort of retaliation, less than personal 
violence, obtains satisfaction at the hands of justice, we 
shall regard his triumph as a signal proof of the supre- 
macy of those laws, which the condition of society ren. 


all caricatures they contain just enough truth to make | ders needful, though strict equity be sometimes violated 
their point manifest. One perfectly ignorant of what| in their bearing on particular cases. 

he pretends to describe, would find the strongest inter-| Before we bid Mr. Cooper farewell—a farewell for 
nal evidence of the infidelity of his sketches. Let such| months or years—it may be forever—we crave the 
an one turn, for example, to the description of the| reader’s indulgence, while we review, in a few para- 
literary réunion at Mrs. Legend’s, in New York. If| graphs, a character different from that of the novelist, 
the author claimed for it no other merit than that of a| in which he has lately presented himself at the bar of 
humorous caricature, it might be thought too grossly | public criticism. In our notice of “Homeward Bound,” 
exaggerated. When, to conclude the farce, Captain | already several times alluded to, we mentioned one in- 
Truck, who has never been guilty of such a breach of| dication of his bearing a personal grudge against Sir 
decorum, as to smoke in the cabin of his packet-ship,| Walter Scott, though chiefly for the purpose of illus- 
thrusts a cigar into each corner of his mouth, an | puffs} trating a part of the subject which we then had in 
away ina lady’s parlor, surrounded by a well-dressed| hand. Since that was written, he has given the world 
company of both sexes, and the greater number of| a clearer exhibition of his feelings toward Scott, in the 
that company mistake the outrage upon decency for| form ofa critique upon the memoirs of his life, by Lock- 
an evidence of superior gentility and refinement, the} hart. This production we shall notice here, because it 
reader must feel towards the author very much as he| seems deserving of some notice, yet not worthy of a 
would at witnessing the performances of a clown at/| separate article; and it has an obvious connection with 
the circus, not able to restrain his laughter, but in his| the subject already treated, if not as a work of fiction, at 


heart pitying the self-stultified buffoon. 


least by nearness in point of time, and likeness, as one 


The Effinghams are represented as models of refine-| of the author’s literary follies. It was thrown in asa 
ment and good-breeding; yet John Effingham, despite | sort of interlude between the parts of his Roman de So- 
his superior good sense, and the advantages of Euro-| ciété, appearing in the October number of “ The Knick- 
pean travel, is the most unmannerly person which the | erbocker,” and has attracted considerable attention in 
Story introduces. At his own table he ridicules and | this country, and perhaps as much in England. It is 
insults an invited guest, and introduces into a lady’s} really a curiosity, looking at either the article itself, or 





* Preface. 


the time and circumstances of its concoction. 
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It is always in bad taste for an author to set about 
decrying the character and productions of a fellow- 
author, laboring in the same field of literature as him- 
self. Especially where a writer has acquired a brilliant 
reputation ; when his name “ has gone out into all the 
earth,” has been embalmed in perpetual remembrance ; 
and when, after being the long acknowledged leader of 
an illustrious host, he has departed in the freshness of his 
glory, it is unseemly, for one who has humbly rivalled, 
while appearing but to follow him, to seek, as if deter- 
mined that death should not have anticipated the chance 
of dishonor, to cast reproach upon his memory, and 
desecrate his fame. We cannot help suspecting that 
such an one is moved by feelings of envy, to whatever 
motives he may pretend. But there is still stronger 
ground for suspicion of unworthy motive in the case of 
Mr. Cooper. He has before manifested a malevolent 
spirit against Scott, nurtured by wounded pride; and, 
still more, is well known to have long felt a gnawing 
grudge against Mr. Lockhart, the author of Scott’s me- 
moirs, and editor of the London Quarterly Review, 
another object of his particular hatred. In “ Home as 
Found” he has devoted page upon page to the demon- 
stration of these latter kindly traits of disposition. 
And, besides, and more than all this, when we turn 
from these grounds of presumption, to the examination 
of the article in question itself—an article, be it remem- 
bered, written by Mr. Cooper under the galling con- 
sciousness of his own literary wane—we find internal 
evidence, palpable and strong, of malice, disguised but 
awkwardly under the pretence of a sacred regard to 
truth, and “those old and venerable principles which 
have been transmitted to us from God himself.” 

We do not intend to attempt here any defence of 
Mr. Lockhart: indeed we were never impressed with a 
high idea of his character for honesty and fairness, at 
least considering himasa critic. Nor yet do we pur- 
pose any systematic apology for Sir Walter Scott, our 
chief aim being to expose Mr. Cooper’s motives and 
spirit in writing this review. But we may say inregard 
to the former individual, that the charge of his being a 
very improper person for the task of biographer to his 
father-in-law, is hardly sustained by the proof, that he 
has admitted into his work some things derogatory 
from the character of Scott, and the unfair inference 
drawn from this fact, that “he has been totally uncon- 
scious himself of the conclusions to which all right- 
thinking men must arrive” in regard to these admissions. 

Our limits forbid us to go into a full examination of 
the review under notice, which extends through near 
twenty closely printed pages: a very general discussion 
of some of its most important topics must suffice. We 
do not pretend to say that it contains no truth. It cer- 
tainly does; but truth so distorted by ill-feeling, and 
mixed up with so large a proportion of artful or heed- 
less misrepresentations, as to be more likely to mislead 


- than even falsehood itself. The author sets out with 


the extraordinary and sweeping assertions, which he 
makes in the sacred name of “ truth and human rights,” 
that Sir Walter Scott, whom all the world, before Mr. 
Cooper made these grand discoveries, had believed to 
be, in a moral point of view, though by no means per- 
fect, or without stain, a rather good sort of man, one 
whose faults were owing more to the state of society in 
which he lived, than to any uncommon badness of heart ; 





that Sir Walter Scott was often influenced by ‘ motives 
that are never admitted by the upright, and never 
avowed by the sensitive ;’ that, ‘in a moral sense, he 
owed his extraordinary exaltation to some of the most 
barefaced violations of the laws of rectitude, that ever 
distinguished the charlatanism of literature ;’ that his 
name should be ‘ involved in obloquy, in consequence of 
the offence against the plainest laws of morality and 
truth ;’ and that he was ‘full of talents, worldly pru- 
dence, management, false principles, insincerity, mysti- 
fication and moral fraud.’ 

Let us first compare these accusations, which, in the 
beginning, the writer promises to make good, with the 
ultimate conclusions at which he arrives, after the exhi- 
bition of all his evidence, and the endeavor to palm off 
upon his readers, numerous hints, and conjectures, and 
remote presumptions, and inferences, for proof. In 
summing up the matter, he says, ‘‘ The personal cha- 
racter of Scott, as is only too often the case, strikes us 
as having been a union of good and bad qualities.” 
‘Asis only too often the case!’ Pray, is it ever not the 
case? Can Mr. Cooper’s motto, “Thou art perfect,” 
be applied, else than in irony, to any human being? 
Again, he remarks, “There are no apparent reasons to 
doubt Scott’s courage, his liberality, his philanthropy, 
in the ordinary meaning of the term, his probity in 
every day transactions, or his neighborly propensities ; 
while there is no proof, but phrases, to show that he 
possessed either quality in an unusual degree. * * 
* * On the other hand, it is not easy to suppose, 
after the proof that has been here furnished, and much 
more that might be adduced, had we room, that Scott 
was a man of nice moral sensibilities; of lively per- 
ceptions of right and wrong, except as right and wrong 
are subjected to the comments of the world; of even 
common sincerity ; of a proper degree of frankness ; of 
true simplicity of character ; of a just manliness in mat- 
ters touching his own interests; or of due independence 
of thought, or conduct.” The result of this comparison 
we need not formally state. 

Two capital errors are visible throughout the review 
in hand, and it is better, in the outset, to place them in 
their proper light. First, Mr. Cooper appears to ima- 
gine that, if any stain upon Scott’s moral character can 
be detected, it must appear doubly dark on account of 
his literary fame. Literary men, he seems to think—but 
how his opinion has been formed, the reader will be at 
a loss to divine—are usually so much superior to others, 
in point of moral worth and probity, that, like angels, 
if they slip, they must fall into the deepest hell of in- 
famy. Perhaps the reader will feel the same difficulty 
that we do, in understanding why a literary man is 
more culpable than any other of equally good moral 
training, both having committed the same offence. The 
second mistake into which he falls is, that of making 
no allowance for the state of society in which Scott 
lived, but considering virtue and vice, probity and dis- 
honesty, as abstract things. The reader will not un- 
derstand us to mean, that there are not any fixed and 
universal principles of moral conduct; that there are 
no acts which would be morally wrong under all cir- 
cumstances, or in any state of society. We contend 
only, that with changes in external relations, is often 
varied the guilt incurred in the commission of an act, 
in itself immoral; and that acts, under some circum- 
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stances immoral, become, under others, almost indiffe- 
rent, or even praiseworthy. No one will pretend that 
theft, in a Spartan youth, was as criminal as it is under 
our institutions ; or, to take a more familiar illustration, 
and one more apt to the subject in hand, no one will 
pretend, that to conclude a letter toa man whom the 
writer despises, or with whom he is at enmity, with 
the customary words of respect, “yours, &c.,” or “your 
obedient servant,” is as reprehensible, if reprehensible 
at all, as saying “not at home” to an unwelcome visit- 
or, in a community where, from custom, this falsehood 
has acquired a sort of technical meaning, different from 
its real one; or that the latter is as criminal as any 
other equally inoffensive lie. But it would seem useless 
to seek for further illustration of this point: Mr. Cooper 
himself seems to take a proper view of it, though he does 
not give Scott’s character the benefit of that view. 

The chief, and almost the only well supported charges, 
which the reviewer brings against Sir Walter, are 
founded on his connection with the London Quarterly 
Review : and having, as he supposes, fixed a deep stain 
of guilt upon his character, by proofs in regard to this 
point, whenever he fails of establishing any other crime, 
by direct evidence, he has only to call to mind Scott’s 
dishonesty as a reviewer, to feel perfectly satisfied, that 
he might have been, and, therefore, certainly was guilty 
of such other sin. We do not pretend to justify Scott’s 
conduct, either as an original projector of the Quarterly 
Review, or subsequently as a contributor to its pages 
when established, or as a self-reviewer. We cannot 
well doubt that he was influenced by some unworthy 
motives, in advocating and assisting in its establish- 
ment, and that he advised a species of deception in its 
commencement ; yet Mr. Cooper makes much more out 
of a few passages of a letter on this subject, than he 
can do with any fairness. The only point which they 
prove is, that Scott counselled Gifford, not to give his 
publication a professed political character at the outset, 
but to introduce politics afterwards, under cover of an 
established literary reputation. Such a concealment of 
the real object of the review was certainly a deceit, but 
a deceit, under all the circumstances, so slightly objec- 
tionable, so little different from proper worldly prudence, 
that Mr. Cooper saw that something more must be tor- 
tured out of the letter, in order to accumulate upon that 
offence, deeper marks of dishonesty. But, to accom- 
plish his purpose, he is driven, in the end, to the pal- 
pable sophisms, that Scott must have been insincere in 
his approval of high Tory principles, because he did not 
think all of the royal family and nobility, immaculate ; 
and that this insincerity proves his criminal intent, in 
advocating the establishment of the Quarterly Review, 
to defend those principles! From other evidence, how- 
ever, we believe it may be shown, that Scott probably 
did consider strict impartiality, in reviewing, rather a 
matter of policy than of conscience. All that Mr. 
Cooper says, in regard to the letter to Ellis, which is 
without date, is so entirely conjectural, that it is not 
worthy of a serious remark. Indeed, the evidence that 
he adduces on that point, resolves itself at last into this 

assertion—that Scott probably did what he is charged 
with doing, because, after the other disclosures in re- 
gard to the Review, he cannot ‘now come before the 
world with any pretensions to be superior to suspicions 


By far the most reprehensible action, on which Mr. 
Cooper comments, was Scott’s reviewing himself. This 
species of reviewing is said to be, at present, very com- 
mon in Great Britain. If so, Scott’s example has, pro- 
bably, done mischief; for we doubt whether the prac- 
tice was as common, at the time when he committed 
the sin. As some extenuation, however, of this and 
his other Quarterly offences, the reader should remem- 
ber the very lax notions prevalent among British lite- 
rati, in regard to periodical criticism. And even if all 
that Mr, Cooper charges, in this respect, were made 
good, we do not think it would be sufficient to destroy 
utterly Sir Walter’s general character for probity, much 
less to prove all the other specific accusations which he 
prefers. 

The practice which Scott recommends to his brother 
Thomas, in regard to letters of introduction, is too se- 
verely criticised by the reviewer, though we agree with 
him in considering it an inexcusable deceit. So great, 
however, is the difficulty in regard to letters of introduc- 
tion in acountry, where such an artificial state of society, 
as that of England, exists, that there may be a much 
more plausible apology for a practice of this kind, than 
merely the fear of losing “ a supporter.” 

As we before remarked, our main purpose is merely 
to place, in a true light, the spirit and feelings which 
have actuated Mr. Cooper, in the preparation of this 
review, not to defend the character of Scott. We shall 
not, therefore, enter into an examination of all the re- 
maining allegations, most of which are founded on mere 
conjecture, or, if admitted, show no dishonesty or want 
of virtue; but, before concluding, shall advert to a few 
of them. We are at a loss to see any inconsistency in 
Scott’s approving of an aristocracy, and advocating its 
claims, while he despised many of the individuals of 
which it was composed, for their vices ; or, in his putting 
a low estimate on the personal character of George IV., 
and yet being ready to serve him, as his sovereign, “ by 
word, and pen, and sword,” as a loyal British subject, 
and to ask favors, which he alone, as king, could be- 
stow. Whata monstrous assumption against the novel- 
ist’s character, is that grounded on Viscount Melville’s 
being his patron, or “ the architect of his little fortune !” 
Because that noble “has the reputation of having em- 
ployed more corruption in discharging his trust, than 
any man of modern times,” and because Scott says that 
his patronage was not due to his love of literature, but 
to “circumstances of personal regard merely,” Mr. 
Cooper takes for granted that Scott was bought by 
lord Melville, and considers his explanation of the mat- 
ter, an admission “ confirmatory of an accusation of the 
Scottish Whigs, who charge him with having been, in 
secret, one of the most ruthless political writers of their 
country!” This alone is sufficient evidence of the wri- 
ter’s malicious spirit. 

Here we must conclude: but before bidding Mr. 
Cooper adieu, must be permitted to say, that though 
we may have said some things harshly, we have never 
felt any but kindly feelings towards him personally, so 
far as we have been able to separate him from his works. 
None have ever felt more proud of him as an Ameri- 
can author, than did we some years back; and still we 
feel proud of many of his works, as American produc- 
tions. None would rejoice more heartily than ourselves, 
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where honor was justly due. He has already announced 
a new work in preparation—A Naval History of the 
United States. No one with whom we are acquainted, 
would be fitter for such a task, than Mr. Cooper, had 
he a little more of that nationality of feeling, which 
seems essential to its proper accomplishment. Still, 
with highly favorable anticipations, we await impa- 
tiently the appearance of the work, hoping, nay, ex- 
pecting, that, in hereafter doing it justice, we may be 
able to pronounce it the bright harbinger of its author’s 
restoration to his country ! 





To rue Epitror or THe Sovurnern Lit. Messencer. 


Sir,—While Dr. Franklin was in France, as minister of the 
United States, a poem was presented to him, a copy of which I 
send to you, taken from the original now before me. Perhaps you 
may consider it, under all circumstances, worthy of a place in 
the Messenger ; and perhaps some one competent may favor you 
with a translation. The spirit, in which the article was con- 
ceived and expressed, was truly patriotic—I might say glorious. 
No one can wonder at the revolution of France, if many of 
her sons entertained such sentiments as those of Col. Vaublanc. 
There is but one alloy to our delight, when reading his effusions, 
that the reality does not correspond with the generous fancy of 
the poet. Blessings we have had, and have; but we seem not to 
be sensible of the precious nature of ourinheritance. If man is 
capable of reaching the high degree of perfection, described in 
the poem, it must be confessed, that, although more than half a 
century has passed away since it was written, we are still in our 
political infancy, and sometimes, like children, sporting with 
things that should be hallowed. W. J.D. 

Philadelphia, i839. 


SUR LES ETATS UNIS D’AMERIQUE. 


Par Mr. de Vaublanc, maréchal de camp, ancien lieutenant 
colonel du regiment de la Sarre. 


I] est donc un lieu sur la terre 
Exempt de vaine ambition, 

Ou le magistrat, vraiment pére, 
Est ’Phomme de la nation. 


Oi l’on obéit sans bassesse, 
Ow Pon commande sans fierté, 
Détestant la perfide adresse, 
Qui cimente un droit usurpé. 


Sous une sauvegarde sire, 

La précieuse égalité, 

Comme au printems de la nature, 
Y regne en sa simplicité. 


Le poison de la flatterie 

N’y corrompt pas l’autorité, 
Et qui parle pour la patrie, 
Est toujours stir d’étre écouté. 


Nations qui sur la victoire 
Fondez votre droit le plus beau, 
Sachez qu’il est une autre gloire, 
Contemplez ce peuple nouveau. 


Le jour de son indépendance, 
Par le sang ne fut point souillé, 
Et sans passer par la licence 

Il parvint a la liberté, 





Il saura toujours se prescrire 
Moyen honnéte, honnéte fin ; 

Il n’etendra pas son empire 
Aux dépends d’un foible voisin. 


Le dévouement a la patrie 
Helas! oublié parmi nous, 
Aux dépends méme de la vie, 
Lui paroit honorable et doux. 


Plus sage que Sparte, qu’Athénes, 
Il rend tous ses membres heureux, 
A Vesclave il dte ses chaines, 
A chacun il laisse ses Dieux. 


D’un suffrage légal et libre 

Le magistrat tient son pouvoir, 
La loi par un juste équilibre 
Contient chacun dans le devoir. 


Le fils des titres de son pére 
Ne peut jouir qu’en l’imitant, 
Mais aussit6t qu’il dégénére 
Il est remis au dernier rang. 


Une vigilance éclairée 
Anime toutes les vertus, 
Et la rigueur est tempérée 
Contre le crime et les abus. 


Sur Pautorité qu’il confie, 
Veillant avec attention, 

Le citoyen ni la patrie, 

N’en craignent pas d’oppression. 


Source du pouvoir légitime 
Peuple! ailleurs Apeine compté, 
Peuple! que par tout on opprime, 
Connais tes droits, ta dignité. 


La force 4 l’artifice unie, 

Veut en vain te les exlever, 
Tu les regus avec la vie, 

La mort seule peut t’en priver. 


Nation vraiment respectable 
Conserve ces augustes droits, 
Pour rendre ton bonheur durable, 
Sois toujours fidéle & tes lois. 


Consacre a jamais la mémoire 

De tes généreux défenseurs, 

Leurs noms sont gravés dans histoire, 
Ils doivent l’étre dans les cours. 


Par son courage et sa prudence 
L’un dompta tes fiers ennemis, 
L’autre par sa douce éloquence 
Partout se donne des amis. 


La méme main qui du tonnerre 
Enchaine le feu dévorant, 
D’un roi terrible en sa colere, 
Brisa le fer étincelant. 


Un repentir pusillanime, 

Te rendait un honteux repos, 
Dans ton sein, peuple magnanime! 
La liberté fit des héros. 
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Loin de toi fausse politique 
Cabale, interét, faction, 

Sois fort de la force publique, 
Sois jaloux de ton Union. 


Laisse & Europe corrompue, 
L’art des étres insidieux ; 

La vertu n’est bien defendue, 
Que par des moyens vertueux. 


L’ambition insatiable 

Veut vaincre, envahir, enchainer ; 
Toi peuple ne sois redoutable 
Qu’a ceux qui voudront t’opprimer. 


Tu recouvras par ton courage 
L’inestimable liberté, 

Fais en toujours un noble usage, 
Sois ’honneur de ’humanité. 


Enflamme nous par tes exemples— 
Suffiroit—il de t’admirer ? 
L’univers te devroit des temples— 
S’il pouvoit un jour Vimiter! 


Americains! ce foible hommage, 
Fat dicté par le sentiment, 
Chez-vous sans les glaces de Page 
J’irais en faire le serment! 





CONFESSIONS OF A NOVEL READER. 


Disappointed in my prospects, dissatisfied with my- 
self, and soured with the world, I have resolved, at the 
age of sixty-five, to record the history, not so much of 
my adventures, as of my mind, and to trace, in the er- 
rors of my education, the causes of those disasters that 
have embittered my past life. I cannot hope, at this 
late period, to repair those errors, or to reform the de- 
fects of my mind and character; yet 1 shall not have 
lived in vain, if, by recalling the accidents of an idle 
and unprofitable life, I may reclaim one human being 
from the indulgence of that fatal propensity, which has 
reduced me to the condition of a miserable drone, unfit 
for any steady occupation. Philosophy teaches by 
examples to be shunned, as well as to be imitated. In 
reviewing my career, I have not to reproach myself 
with any gross vices; but time misspent, talents mis- 
applied, opportunities neglected, have entailed on me 
the calamities, if not the guilt, of dissipation. At an 
early age I acquired a taste for novel reading, and in- 
dulged it to such an excess, that my mind was enervated, 
and its relish destroyed for higher and more solid attain- 
ments, I feel that I had a capacity for better things ; 
but, under the ascendancy of this idle habit, it sunk 
into a fatal lethargy, from which neither shame nor 
ambition could awaken it. The drunkard, in the inter- 
vals of sobriety, feels most keenly the evils of intoxica- 
tion, and, if self love allowed him to be candid, could a 
tale unfold of disease, of mental and bodily suffering, 
that would doymore for the cause of temperance than 
all the societies in the world have ever accomplished. 
The excitement of novel reading is akin to intoxication. 
When it subsides, it leaves the mind collapsed and im- 





becile, without the capacity or the inclination for active 
exertion. I question, whether the confessions of an 
opium-eater exhibit more striking evidences of the per- 
nicious influence of that stimulating drug on the physi- 
cal system, than the experience of an habitual novel 
reader can furnish of the injurious effects, produced on 
his mental organization by the constant perusal of 
works of fiction. By the results of my own experience, 
I desire to warn my young cotemporaries of the danger 
of yielding too much to the fascination of these seduc- 
tive works. In this age, when the press groans under 
the multitude of these productions, when every depart- 
ment of literature is stuffed and spiced with the effu- 
sions of fancy, that it may cater to the prevailing taste, 
it might be a profitable speculation to inquire, whether 
we are not feeding the imagination at the expense of 
the other faculties,—whether this stimulating regimen 
has not produced a kind of intellectual dyspepsia, whose 
diseased appetite relishes only the exaggerations of 
fable, while it rejects and loathes the wholesome nour- 
ishment supplied by works of practical usefulness. 
But let me not be understood as advising entire absti- 
nence from this kind of reading, though that is the 
favorite panacea in all those gratifications which have 
a proneness to excess; a proclivity proper to all plea- 
surable emotions. Religion and philosophy have not 
disdained to invoke the aid of fiction, and to employ its 
allurements in the dissemination of truth; and it must 
be confessed, that many of our cotemporary novels 
evince talents of a high order, taste, imagination, fer- 
tility of invention, and a deep knowledge of human 
nature. Such works, if read with a critical eye, and as 
a relaxation from severer studies, must conduce to the 
cultivation of the taste, and to the formation of sober 
views of life. Yet I question, whether even these are 
not read by most people, rather for the interest of the 
narrative, than for the beauty of style, the ingenuity of 
plot, or the lessons of moral wisdom, which they ex- 
hibit. But I have been insensibly led from my purpose 
by this disquisition. I hate long preambles, and have 
always thought the introductions, prefixed by Scott to 
his novels, the greatest blemishes in those delightful 
fictions. I like a writer or speaker who enters at once 
in medias res without the formality of an exordium. 

To proceed then with my tale; I was born of respec- 
table parentage, in a part of Virginia not necessary to 
be mentioned. Neither do I think it essential to the 
purposes of my story to impart my name, more espe- 
cially as I have some private reasons for withholding 
that piece of information. This departure from estab- 
lished rules will, doubtless, expose me to the censure of 
those who are curious in such matters, and who hold it 
indispensable, in the construction of a tale, to assign 
the hero a “local habitation and a name.” But, as lL 
acknowledge no allegiance to their canons of criticism, 
I conceive myself entitled, in revealing the private trans- 
actions of my life, to limit the extent of the disclosure. 
The circumstances of my family, though moderate, were 
sufficient to supply the means of giving me a liberal 
education. My father, with very limited opportunities, 
had qualified himself for the practice of the law, and, by 
his success in that profession, had amassed an honora- 
ble independence. He designed to prepare me for the 
same calling, and hoped, by affording me every facility 
of improvement, to remove from my path the impedi- 
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ments which retarded his own progress in early life. 
The imperfect education, which he possessed, had been 
acquired, for the most part, by his own unaided exer- 
tions ; and those efforts, the fruit of necessity, had im- 
parted to his mind habits of application and self-reliance, 
the certain passports to distinction inevery pursuit. It 
is this constant struggle with difficulties, this training 
as it were in an intellectual gymnasium, this confidence 
in his own powers derived from the sense of obstacles 
subdued, that give to the self-taught man a vigor and 
an energy, seldom displayed by those who have en- 
joyed greater advantages. My father was no exception 
to this remark; but, conscious how much he had bene- 
fitted by his own slight opportunities of education, he 
resolved that I should want no means of mental culti- 
vation within the reach of his resources. He fondly 
expected, that with a mind thus stored with informa- 
tion and disciplined by study, I should be fitted for any 
station to which my ambition might aspire. How far 
kis hopes were verified will be seen in the sequel. 

I was naturally imaginative. From my earliest 
childhood I was addicted to that visionary propensity 
of the mind called castle-building. Though not averse 
to the usual pastimes of my age, I delighted to with- 
draw from my companions, to repose under some tree 
in a dreamy abstracted state of mind, lulled by the hum 
of insects and the song of birds, while bright scenes and 
forms of loveliness, dim and shadowy like the recollec- 
tions of a by-gone existence, flitted before my imagina- 
tion. I would sometimes remain for hours, entranced 
in these fantasies, and peopling the surrounding soli- 
tudes with beings of my own creation. Near my 
father’s house meandered a small rivulet, whose banks 
were embowered with copsewood. This was my fa- 
vorite haunt, and there would I linger, listening to the 
ripple of the water, and watching the small fishes that 
played under the banks, till the fears of the family re- 
called me from my seclusion. In that chosen retreat I 
could ruminate at pleasure, and without interruption, 
upon the visions with which my fancy was teeming. 
Seldom could I be seduced from the enjoyment of these 
fantastic day-dreams even by the amusements so fasci- 
nating to the elastic spirit of childhood. I had then no 
knowledge of books, and shrunk with repugnance from 
any occupation which might debar me from these deli- 
cious reveries. The idea of going to sehool, of being 
imprisoned for hours in a noisy school room, compelled 
to pore over books which offered nothing to engage my 
imagination, was most distasteful to me. Against a 
bondage so irksome, my spirit revolted, and with way- 
ward pertinacity, I resisted every effort to instruct my 
infant mind. Books and pedagogues became my utter 
aversion. I acquired the character of an idle, perverse 
boy, and my parents almost despaired of overcoming 
my obstinacy. Still, with a natural partiality, they 
clung to the belief, that I did not want capacity, and 
that, if my love of knowledge were once kindled, I 
would realize their most sanguine hopes. By dint of 
perseverance, I was instructed in the art and mystery 
of reading, and, to confirm me in the practise of it, I 
was supplied with story books, garnished with euts, 
according to the most approved plan of modern educa- 
tion, These works were miserable catchpennies, com- 
piled, rather than composed, by that numerous class of 
writers, whom benevolence,-or the itch of scribbling, or 





more probably the desire of profit, has prompted to 
contribute to the instruction of children. These authors 
displayed no deep knowledge of the metaphysics of 
education, and proceeded upon the hypothesis, that the 
only aim was to arrest the attention, without regarding 
the objects to which it should be directed. For this 
purpose, they relied upon their pictures, and on fictions, 
that set all nature and probability at defiance. Crude, 
however, as these works were, and barren of invention, 
they vanquished my abhorrence of books, and, falling 
in with my original turn for romance, furnished new 
materials for my solitary ruminations. In my holidays, 
I was often observed with some of these tales, rambling 
through the fields, or resorting to my favorite retreat. 
My parents were charmed with this apparent fondness 
for reading. Little did they think, that, while my eyes 
seemingly wandered over the pages before me, I was 
chewing the cud of my own fancy, and conjuring up 
shadows far more enchanting to my mind, than the 
meagre incidents which they recorded. 

The natural bias of my mind to these visionary con- 
templations, scarcely suspended by the discipline of 
school, now returned with renovated vigor. My father 
had in his library many of the old-fashioned novels, 
tales of love-sick damse!s, whose fortune or imprudence 
involved them in situations, from which no female in 
real life could escape without a cracked reputation, and 
whose beauty, while it exposed them, on one side, to 
the violence of unbridled desire, on the other, raised 
them up protectors in some highborn and accomplished 
nobleman, ready to sacrifice the dignity of his rank to 
the ardor of his love. Some, in the style of the Castle 
of Otranto, harrowed the soul with supernatural ap- 
pearances, with bravoes, banditti, trap-doors, sliding- 
pannels, and all the apparatus of horror and crime. My 
father, though a man of business and with little leisure 
for such amusements, had a predilection for books of 
this description; and, like most ladies of her time, my 
mother was passionately fond of them. On some oc- 
casion, I accidentally glanced at one of these novels. 
My attention was at once arrested. I devoured it with 
an eagerness and assiduity, which was thought surpri- 
sing in a child, and a proof of the precocity of my 
genius. Such was my anxiety to reach the denoue- 
ment, that I could scarcely be persuaded to eat or sleep. 
The abstraction of Hogarth’s newsmonger, whose hat 
is unconsciously consumed by the candle, while he is 
absorbed in the pages of some public journal, was sur- 
passed by mine. To confirm my new-born taste for 
reading, my parents made my uncommon fondness for 
books the constant theme of remark and commenda- 
tion. Once formed, they vainly imagined it would ren- 
der the acquisition of knowledge easy and delightful ; 
not reflecting, that the intoxication of the fancy differs 
from the vigorous exercise of the higher faculties of in- 
tellect, as much as the sports of childhood from the la- 
bors of regular industry. I read, in succession and 
with increased avidity, every novel in my father’s 
library, and all that I could procure elsewhere. When 
I had exhausted the whole stock, my only resource was 
to read them again, till my memory became a vast 
storehouse of fiction. My mind was so replete with 
these fables, that I could not refrain from recounting 
them, in my childish dialect, to my school-compa- 
nions and the servants, who regarded me asa second 
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Scherazade. I question whether that accomplished 
story-teller excited greater admiration and astonish- 
ment in her imperial consort. My vanity was. tickled, 
and I fancied myself a miracle of knowledge. My 
faith in these extravagant narratives, was as implicit 
as that of Don Quixotte in the romances of chi- 
valry. Their most incredible adventures, I supposed 
to be ordinary occurrences in real life. These false 
notions of human nature and of the course of hu- 
man transactions sunk deep in my mind, and became 
incorporated, as it were, into its very frame and nature. 
My subsequent intercourse with the world, though it 
has weakened, has never completely obliterated the 
impressions which I then imbibed. But there was 
another effect, not less durable or pernicious, which 
these books produced on my mind. I have mentioned 
my propensity to solitary musing in early childhood. 
My reveries were then untinged with gloom, and were 
replete with soft and pleasing illusions. After having 
“supped full of the horrors” with which these books 
abounded, a sombre hue was diffused over my medi- 
tation. My imagination was haunted with hideous 
forms, which chilled the blood, and chased sleep from 
my pillow. In the stillness of the night, the slightest 
noises are audible, and I have often laid awake for 
hours, conceiving the stir of a mouse to be the creak 
of a trap-door or the jar of a sliding-pannel, and 
awaiting, with trembling apprehension, the approach 
of some bandit, or bravo, or spectre, which these 
sounds announced to my startled fancy. I thought 
each copse and dingle the haunt of robbers and assas- 
sins, and, in terror, I abandoned my accustomed ram- 
bles, and my favorite brook. Such was the state of 
my mind, and such my acquirements at the age of ten 
years. 

My father was too shrewd an observer not to per- 
ceive, in some degree, the complexion imparted to my 
mind and character by the perusal of these books, 
and supposed, it might be counteracted by diverting 
my studies into a different channel. For that purpose 
he engaged me in a course of historical reading, but it 
appeared to me tame and insipid. The wild creations 
of fable had so perverted my taste, that I felt no in- 
terest in realities. I have seen the story of a lady 
who applied to David Hume for the loan of a novel. 
The philosopher furnished her with Plutarch, which 
interested her greatly as a fiction, till the names of 
Cesar and Alexander dispelled the illusion, whereupon 
she returned the book in disgust. My feelings were 
akin to those of this learned lady. His credulity and 
marvellous stories rendered the old Grecian more tole- 
rable to me, than the graver and more authentic histo- 
rians ; yet even his romantic account of the primitive 
ages of Greece and Rome was tedious, compared to 
the incredible and unnatural tales, which had so capti- 
vated my fancy. The perusal of one was a labor of 
love, while the other was a task, irksome and disagreea- 
ble. From compulsion, I waded through the ordinary 
routine of historical reading, but the events and cha- 
racters described left no abiding impression on my 
mind. The memory, I found, is only tenacious of 
those things which rivet the attention and excite the 
feelings. My acquirements were estimated by the 
number of books I had read, and I was supposed to be 








tained its most conspicuous features. In after life I 
have found this no uncommon mistake, having encoun- 
tered many, who enjoyed the reputation of learning, 
more from the extent of their reading, than from their 
capacity to apply it to any practical use. 

Though I had been at school for several years, I had 
always resided beneath the parental roof. The time 
had now arrived, when it was thought expedient to 
send me to a boarding school to be instructed in the 
ancient classics. Behold me then, at the age of eleven 
years, placed, for the first time, among strangers ; per- 
sons devoid of all sympathy with my previous tastes 
and pursuits, and by no means disposed to tolerate the 
lofty ideas of my own knowledge and importance, in 
which I had been nursed. I shall never forget the an- 
guish and sense of utter desolation I experienced for 
the first three weeks. I felt like a retired student, sud- 
denly transplanted from solitude and meditation, from 
scenes endeared by long kabitude, from tranquil occu- 
pations and amusements, to the bustle of a city hotel. 
The abrupt suspension of old habits and pursuits, the 
transition from calmness and quiet to clamor and con- 
fusion, the rude gaze and intrusive curiosity of the 
throng, the undisguised derision of many, are whips 
and scorpions te a sensitive spirit. But, fortunately, 
the distresses of childhood are evanescent, The tem- 
pest of my feelings gradually subsided, and I became 
partially reconciled to my new situation and associates. 
The collision with tempers so uncongenial, their un- 
sparing ridicule of every peculiarity of conduct and 
opinion, their intense selfishness, which compelled me 
to rely on myself, infused a new energy into my cha- 
racter, and tended, I doubt not, to correct the original 
bias of my mind. But the fire was smothered, not ex- 
tinguished. It smouldered in secret, till at a subse- 
quent period, it kindled into a flame, that blasted my 
prospects. But] will not anticipate. 

My comrades, though rude and selfish, were not un- 
kind. So soon as I adopted their manners and cus- 
toms, their derision ceased, and they admitted me to 
their amusements. The master was a stern pedagogue 
of the old school, who like Dr. Parr, regarded the rod 
as the only efficient teacher. His compendious system 
of education consisted only in the judicious application 
of fear, as an incentive to diligence ; but, like the cele- 
brated man I have mentioned, he had not the cruelty 
to make innate stupidity the subject of his experi- 
ments. It was only when he saw, or thought he saw, 
capacity, united with indolence, that he put on all his 
terrors. And then, indeed, his port and aspect were 
alarming. When he scowled beneath the penthouse 
of his heavy brows upon the unhappy culprit, when 
he propounded his questions in the voice of a hungry 
lion, when his extended hand threatened punishment, 
which was always inevitable, truly the head of Medusa 
could not have produced more consternation among his 
pupils. Had he lived in these days, he might, per- 
haps, have received some valuable hints from the nu- 
merous writers on education; but I doubt, whether the 
progress of his scholars would have been accelerated 
by their patent recipes. He was an excellent linguist, 
and, with professional partiality, considered the classics 
the most important branch of human knowledge. 

I am indebted to this inflexible disciplinarian, for 
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proficiency in the ancient languages. Luckily for my 
improvement, he suspected me of capacity on my first 
arrival, and was not slow in putting it to the proof. 
The imaginary terrors, which harrassed me at home, 
vanished before the real terrors of his brow and voice. 
He gave me no leisure for reverie or castle-building, 
nor would he have permitted me to desecrate that abode 
of classical learning by the presence of a novel. Such 
frivolous productions and their writers he held in utter 
contempt; nor did he think any composition of suffi- 
cient dignity to attract his notice, which did not contri- 
bute to the illustration and advancement of classical 
knowledge. Those writers only, who lighted their 
midnight lamps at the shrine of ancient literature, 
commanded his reverence. “The rest were only lea- 
ther and prunella.” Under the auspices of this able 
pedagogue, I advanced with a sure and steady step in 
the career of improvement, and, at the end of four 
years, was restored to my family, with the reputation 
of a diligent boy and a good classical scholar. I am 
now satisfied, that nothing but this rigid discipline 
could have produced such a result, or suppressed so 
long the visionary and romantic propensities so deeply 
rooted in my character. My disgust with the study 
of the dead languages was at first so vehement, that 
but for the fear of punishment, I am sure I should 
never have been induced to apply myself to them, nor 
was that disgust ever completely extinguished. 

After my return from school, I remained at home a 
year, before I was sent to college; fatal interval of 
idleness, in which the fruits of bitterness, that poisoned 
my future existence, had time to ripen! Having no 
regular occupation, I resumed, at once, my old habits. 
The novels, which in the lapse of four years had in- 
sensibly faded from my recollection, were again pe- 
rused with undiminished zest and eagerness, and my 
romantic propensities, suppressed for a season, not 
destroyed, received a new and powerful impulse. 

I was at an age when the unfledged youth begins 
to feel the earliest emotions of manhood. The first 
symptom of that change, so pregnant with good or evil 
to the future man, is the admiration of the other sex, 
hitherto viewed with shyness and indifference. I now 
felt my pulse quickened by the approach of beauty, and 
began to have some conception of that passion, whose 
influence on the happiness of mankind formed the 
chief subject of my favorite romances. With a mind 
so strongly imbued with the spirit of these extravagant 
fictions, it was not surprising that I should invest 
some ordinary girl with the attractions of a heroine, 
and make her the goddess of my idolatry. I founda 
subject for my imagination to act upon in the daughter 
of my father’s overseer, a pretty girl just budding into 
womanhood, but withal vulgar and illiterate. Heated 
to enthusiasm by visions of ideal loveliness, beauty 
was inseparably associated in my mind with every 
female perfection and accomplishment. The disparity 
of our situations presented no impediment; for I had 
always read, that the highborn hero bestowed his affec- 
tions on a maiden of low degree, but of superlative 
merit and beauty. “King Cophetua loved a beggar 
maid,” and, on the authority of this royal precedent, 
the very circumstance, which, to the eye of common 
sense, formed an insuperable bar to such a connexion, 
was the strongest reason for my selecting this girl as 





the peculiar object of my love. The heroes of fiction 
are impassive to the dictates of reason and prudence, 
Having decided that I was desperately enamored, I 
commenced my operations. In the true novel style, 
all my proceedings were clandestine ; for it is the fate 
of true love always to be thwarted by the cruel oppo- 
sition of parents and friends. I plied the girl with 
billets and serenades, with sighs and tears, with ex- 
travagant compliments and vows of everlasting attach- 
ment—in short with all the artillery so successfully 
employed, on such occasions, by the heroes that I imi- 
tated. I hovered round her father’s dwelling like a 
perturbed spirit, and accosted her at every turn with 
the most inflated expressions of admiration. The 
girl saw things in their natural proportions, not magni- 
fied and distorted through the medium of fancy, and 
thought, at first, I was laughing at her. At length 
the earnestness of my protestations subdued her in- 
credulity. ‘Touched by so many evidences of my sin- 
cerity, her tenderness was awakened, and she could 
not refuse to my importunity a confession of reciprocal 
sentiments. What rapture! she promised to be mine, 
as soon asI had completed my education. This she 
understood ; but when I talked of the happiness of 
congenial souls, the bliss of living alone for each other, 
the delight of participating in kindred tastes, of en- 
joying the beauties of nature and the refinements of 
intellect, I spoke a jargon she could not comprehend. 
Our correspondence had advanced to that point, that 
I was in a fair way of making myself a fool, or sedu- 
cing an innocent girl, when it was suddenly and un- 
pleasantly interrupted ; another proof, that “the course 
of true love never does run smooth.” ‘The overseer 
was a respectable man in his calling, and, I believe, 
had no suspicion of the state of matters between his 
daughter and myself. My father, however, had, by 
some means, got an inkling of the affair, and, either for 
the purpose of separating us, or because he suspected 
the overseer of countenancing my assiduities, abruptly 
dismissed him from his employment. To disconcert 
effectually any scheme of future intercourse, I was 
soon after dispatched to college. I parted from my 
mistress with vows of eternal constancy, which, | hope 
and believe, she did not confide in. I remembered, 
that in similar situations the lovers of romance dis- 
played a cureless misery that refused consolation, and, 
imitating their example, I acted all the extravagancies 
of melancholy and despair. But alas! 1 was not 
moulded of the stuff, of which these heroes were made. 
“In one little month, or ere those shoes were old,” in 
which I had declared my love to be eternal, the whole 
delusion vanished, “like the baseless fabric of a vision,” 
and I awoke to the consciousness of the folly into which 
my treacherous fancy had betrayed me. 

At college I was not subjected to very rigid restraint, 
either in my amusements or in the ordinary exercises 
of the institution. So that I appeared regularly in the 
class-room and at chapel, and acquitted myself with 
tolerable facility in my recitations, no inquiry was 
made what books employed my hours of recreation. I 
was not devoid of ambition, and, therefore, made sufii- 
cient efforts to maintain a respectable standing in my 
class. But, incited to these exertions rather by the fear 
of disgrace, than a just estimate of the value of know- 
ledge, my application was languid and desultory. The 
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dry abstractions of science had no charms for my ima- 
gination, nor was I inspired with that enthusiasm, that 
divinus afflatus, which sustains the fainting student 
up the rugged steeps of philosophy. I never felt, and 
could not conceive, that ardent love for truth, which 
animated the toils of those “ who have travelled nature 
up to the sharp peak of her sublimest height,” and con- 
ducted them to those discoveries, that have shed a light, 
steady and brilliant, on the path of human reason. | 
recoiled from labor, and was content to skim the surface 
of science. 1 had no dervise to touch my mental eye 
with his magic ointment, revealing to my astonished 
vision the countless riches, that slumber in its unex- 
plored recesses. To me it was “a toad, ugly and ve- 
nomous,” and I dreamt not that it carried “a precious 
jewel in its head.” I preferred to revel among the flow- 
ers and fruits of elegant literature, whose sweets could 
be extracted by an easier process, or to gaze, in indo- 
lent repose, on the gorgeous scenery of fiction. I was 
sensible, that the gratification of these tastes weakened, 
as it were, the muscular powers of the mind, impaired 
its vigor and its capacity to wrestle with the ab- 
stract investigations of science. Yet such was my 
craving for this sort of excitement, that I became more 
enamored than ever of its illusions. I had access to 
libraries, that abounded in poetry and romance, and I 
drank deep at those intoxicating fountains. But such 
was my aversion to the exercise of thought, so effemi- 
nate had my mind become from the repetition of these 
excesses, that even in the realms of fancy, I preferred 
the region of romance. Poetry, when it did not minis- 
ter to my prevailing inclination, was tedious to me “ as 
a twice told tale.” The graces of language, the beau- 
ties of thought and sentiment, were not sufficiently pi- 
quant to provoke my jaded appetite. I must have men 
and women, and scenes, and adventures to rouse my 
imagination. Shakspeare I could tolerate; but Mil- 
ton, and Dryden, and Pope, and Goldsmith, wearied 
and disgusted me. 

This course of reading exercised a baneful influence, 
not only on the habits of my mind, but threatened, at 
this time, to produce an effect not less fatally injurious 
to my moral character. I have never had a taste for 
the pleasures of dissipation and debauchery. The cold 
selfishness and brutal sensuality of such pursuits are, 
usually, offensive and disgusting to ardent and imagina- 
tive characters. Persons, of that temperament, have a 
native delicacy and refinement, which recoil from a 
participation in those low and degrading scenes, in 
which the habitual libertine delights to revel. But 
habit reconciles us to every thing; and evil example, 
operating on hearts governed by impulse rather than 
principle, has often perverted the best dispositions. I 
had now reached a time of life when the passions are 
peculiarly inflammable, and when the blandishments of 
vice too often find a responsive chord in the youthful 
bosom. At this critical period, accident threw in my 
way the works of Smollet and Fielding. Their inimi- 
table humor, their deep knowledge of human weakness- 
es, their acute discrimination of character, their consum- 
mate art in the development of their stories, their infi- 
nite fertility of invention, and their vigorous powers of 
description, though indications of a high order of genius, 
afford but a feeble compensation for the immoral ten- 
dency of their writings. I was so charmed with their 





amusing qualities, that I was unconscious of the poison 

that lurked beneath them. The apologists of these 

writers allege, that they drew their pictures from real 

life; but surely the pencil of genius might find more 

fit employment, than in transferring to the canvass every 

loathsome object in nature, or in weakening our abhor- 

rence of things intrinsically hideous and detestable. 

In the works of Smollet and Fielding, virtues and gross 

vices are so intermingled in the delineation of the best 
characters, that we are led to believe their association 
inseparable, and are betrayed into the dangerous error 
of supposing the possession of brilliant or estimable 
qualities a sufficient atonement for the most flagrant 
enormities. Success in intrigue, the seduction of inno- 
cence, and habits of debauchery, so far from being 
blemishes in the character of a young man, are, accord- 
ing to them, conclusive proofs of his spirit and capacity. 
They enforce this dissolute and pernicious doctrine by 
the most glowing and meretricious descriptions of 
vicious delight. An idea so flattering to the depravity 
of human nature, was readily adopted by a young man 
like myself, whose passions were just budding with all 
the vigor and luxuriance of the spring-time of life. The 
practise and conversation of the dissipated youth, by 
whom our public schools are always infested, confirmed 
me in these sentiments. To palliate their own irregu- 
larities, they willingly inculcated the belief, that all who 
had been distinguished by genius, had been equally re- 
markable for their wild and reckless dissipation. It 
was, therefore, the height of my ambition to become a 
gay Lothario, and, to earn that infamous distinction, I 
selected the daughter of my landlady, as the first victim 
of my gallantry. 

With the permission of the faculty, some of the stu- 
dents were allowed to board in the adjoining village, 
and this permission was accordedto me. The old lady 
with whom I boarded, was of a genteel and respectable 
family, and had once enjoyed an independent fortune. 
By the imprudence of a profligate and improvident 
husband, her fortune was squandered, and at his death 
she was left, with a family of several children, in very 
indigent circumstances. Her only resource against im- 
pending want was to open a small boarding-house, 
which she was enabled to furnish by the liberality of 
her friends, and, as she was universally respected, the 
compassion of the public rewarded her exertions by a 
generous patronage. She was a most amiable and 
affectionate creature, and exercised towards her board- 
ers a kindness truly maternal. Her youngest daugh- 
ter, a giddy, thoughtless, and pretty girl, was the only 
child that resided with her. Propinquity is said to be 
a great provocative to love, and I found it no less cal- 
culated to awaken viler passions. I had the baseness 
to meditate the destruction of this girl, and to pursue 
my purpose with an art and contrivance scarcely to be 
expected from such a novice in intrigue. But passion 
has an intuitive perception of the means of securing its 
object, and requires noteacher. I made my approaches 
with insidious caution at first, seeking, by respectful 
and assiduous politeness, to make an impression on her 
heart, and resolving to push my adventurous gallantry 
in proportion as I gained on her affections. The girl 
was flattered, and her mother won so entirely by my 
civilities to her daughter, that I became her acknow- 





ledged favorite. The intimacy and familiarity arising 
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from the old lady’s partiality for me, favored my views, 
and availing myself of the unsuspicious confidence with 
which I was received, my attentions to the girl became 
more passionate and ardent. She was evidently soli- 
citous to secure such an admirer, and, to ensure her 
conquest, permitted, in the absence of her mother, a 
freedom and liberty in my deportment, totally incon- 
sistent with that maidenly and dignified reserve which 
is the best protection of female virtue. ‘To what con- 
sequences this imprudent intercourse might have led, I 
cannot now conjecture. It has been remarked, that a 
woman “who deliberates is lost,” and I am sure she 
has every thing to fear from the treachery of her own 
passions, when she throws aside the safe-guard of 
that modesty which shrinks from the touch of rude 
familiarity. 

Fortunately for the peace and reputation of this 
family, and for my own honor, I was arrested in this 
selfish and unprincipled scheme, before I had an oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing my purpose. I was seized 
with a severe illness, which confined me for three weeks, 
and brought me to the brink of the grave. I was 
indebted for my recovery more to the strength of my 
own constitution and to the care and attention of my 
landlady and her daughter, than to the skill of the phy- 
sicians. Those kind creatures had watched by my 
couch, sympathized with my sufferings, anticipated my 
wants, and strained their slender means to the utmost 
for my accommodation. I should have been a monster, 
had I not felt the warmest gratitude for their disinte- 
rested kindness, In the retirement of a sick chamber 
and the weakness of convalescence, all the passions are 
hushed, and the mind, insensible,to pleasure and unbi- 
ased by temptation, readily yields to calm and salutary 
reflection. It was then that I reviewed my past con- 
duct. Was it possible thatI had harbored the purpose 
of injuring those benevolent beings, who hovered round 
my bed like ministering angels? who had nursed me 
with so much tenderness? whose soft hearts had melted 
at the spectacle of my sufferings? whose unwearied 
attentions had probably saved my life? It was mon. 
strous and detestable. The base design I had formed 
became utterly abhorrent to my imagination. The 
recollection filled me with shame and remorse, and I 
resolved, if my act had wounded the happiness of the 
girl, to make her ample reparation. A professed liber- 
tine, selfish, ungenerous, and restrained from the indul- 
gence of his passions by no moral obligation, would 
have reasoned differently. But I was not yet so hack- 
neyed in vice, as to be callous to the claims of gratitude. 
Had I engaged the girl’s affections, it was my fixed 
purpose to marry her at every hazard, as the only 
adequate atonement. Buta more thorough knowledge 
of her character relieved me from this painful alterna- 
tive. She was kind-hearted and amiable, but essen- 
tially a coquette. Her vanity was more concerned than 
her heart, in her flirtation with me, and though had I 
made the proposal;I make no doubt she would have 
married me, such a step, I became satisfied, was not 
necessary to her happiness. A young man in the vil- 
lage, of respectable condition, made her about this time 
the most honorable proposals, and as I perceived that 
his overtures were acceptable, 1 did every thing in my 
power to promote so suitable a connection. I had the 
satisfaction, soon after, of witnessing her marriage, and 





of believing that no act of mine had injured her feelings 
or her prospects. The victory which I achieved over 
my passions in this affair, has, I believe, given stability 
to my moral principles, and preserved me from the 
slightest taint of libertinism. Had I given way to the 
temptation, the whole color and complexion of my 
character would have been changed. In the rake’s 
progress, when the first act of vice and folly has been 
committed, the crimes, the infamy, and the calamities, 
which darken his subsequent career, are its legitimate 
and inevitable consequences. I should then have ad- 
ded the still keener stings of remorse to the bitter con- 
sciousness of wasting my time and talents in idle and 
unprofitable pursuits. 

My passion for fictitious narrative had now gained 
such an ascendancy, that no consideration of duty or 
ambition could induce me to forego its indulgence. It 
was my practise to read in bed, and I have often spent 
the greater part of the night, thoughtless of every thing 
but the tale of love or horror, which engrossed my 
attention. Numberless were the mortifications to 
which I was subjected by this headlong propensity. 
Often has it exposed me to public rebuke for my irregu- 
lar attendance in the class-room and at chapel. Often 
have I entered the class-room almost wholly unprepared, 
having devoted the appropriate hours of study to this 
favorite recreation, and trusting to escape disgrace only 
by ascertaining, in the progress of the recitation, what 
portion of the lesson would fall to my lot. But I was 
frequently deceived in my expectations, and compelled, 
at the expense of my pride, to expose my idleness and 
ignorance. But it was destined to inflict upon me a 
still greater disappointment. 

The termination of the course was now approaching. 
The candidates for honors and degrees were released 
from attendance on the ordinary exercises of the college 
for the space of three weeks, that they might prepare, 
without interruption, for the final examination. I de- 
termined to atone for past truancy by redoubled dili- 
gence, and to secure, if possible, some of the distinctions. 
I persisted in that laudable purpose for a fortnight; but, 
at the end of that time, my ill-fortune threw in my way 
the temptation of a new batch of novels, fresh from the 
press. Manfully did I resist my inclination, but I 
thought I might safely glance at the few first pages. 
Fatal indiscretion! My curiosity became ungovernable, 
and I was hurried along by the interest of the story, till 
the most important week of my preparation was nearly 
consumed. I awoke to the conviction, that my hopes 
of distinction had been sacrificed to an idle gratification, 
and that I could scarcely expect to make a decent ap- 
pearance at the examination. With the preparation I 
had already made and a little contrivance, I managed 
to pass muster without making my deficiency conspicu- 
ous, and returned home, chagrined by my failure, and 
resolved to exercise greater self-command for the future. 

My father had not forgotten, that the want of em- 
ployment had entangled me in the affair with his over- 
seer’s daughter, and to guard against the recurrence of 
a similar adventure, insisted that I should immediately 
commence the study of the law. No study could be 
more foreign to the habits of my mind, or more uncon- 
genial with my prevailing tastes. The hard, severe 
style of law-writers, employed in the discussion of dry 
precedents and technical distinctions, their subtle refine- 
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ss & ments and endless reference to authorities, running back 
‘al iy into the obscure ages of black letter, and their barbarous 
ty : confusion of tongues, struck me with dismay. To re- 
he 3 linquish my favorite pursuits for one so barren and 
he 4 repulsive, was like leaving the soft and luxuriant climate 
ny & of Madeira for the deserts of Africa. The elegant 
es 3 Commentaries of Blackstone were, indeed, an oasis in 
en 4 this desert, yet only tolerable, to one of my tastes, 
eS, from contrast with surrounding desolation. I penetra- 
ite ted, however, into this uninviting waste with the reso- 
d- lution of a second Denham, determined never to look 
n- back till I had traversed its arid plains. [ had the 
nd firmness to adhere to this resolution for more than a 
year. The novels, my old companions, slumbered 
ed untouched upon the shelf, and habit every day ren- 
or dered the style and reasoning of my new acquaintances 
It less disagreeable. But a fatality I could not resist, or 
nt rather my own want of self-control, doomed me toa 
Ms relapse into my old infatuation. 
ly I was endeavoring one day to recruit my languid 
to attention by a little repose, after being exhausted by a 
y- four hours’ perusal of Coke, when the lettered backs of 
a my old tempters obtruded themselves on my eye. My 
pn mind required some refreshment, and I felt an irresisti- 
d, ble inclination to regale myself by a few moments dal- 
is liance with one of these Delilahs. To beguile the te- 
ly dium of the moment by so innocent an amusement, 
at seemed to me not only a harmless but a necessary re- 
AS creation. When we once parley with temptation we 
d, lose insensibly the power of self-denial. I was soon 
id absorbed in a story, whose thrilling interest had often 
a fascinated me in the days of my childhood. The ice 
once broken, I was like some drunkards, who, the 
g. instant they touch the forbidden liquid, madly rush into 
od intoxication. From this time romances were my con- 
e stant resource in the intervals of rest made necessary 
e, by the abstruseness of my studies, and I found this re- 
e- creation so delightful, that it gradually encroached on 
i- my hours of serious application. But aware how 
S. essential an accurate knowledge of my profession was 
t, to my success in life, I struggled vigorously with my 
y inclination, and, with laudable forbearance, devoted a 
e portion of the day to my law-books. But I must con- 
I fess I read them with very little profit. My thoughts 
S. were constantly straying in quest of more agreeable 
8, objects. My mind, clouded by the delusions of fiction, 
Il became incapable of grappling with the subtle reason- 
y ings and nice distinctions of legal science. Themis is a 
°s jealous goddess, and will not tolerate a divided worship. 
n, My father was too much immersed in business to ob- 
)- serve my devotion to the dagons of fable. Being con- 
I stantly in his office and exhibiting every external mark 
d of diligence, he supposed, without further inquiry, that 
I- I must be occupied with the ponderous tomes of juris- 
d prudence. But I doubt whether even his authority 


Be could have reclaimed me from habits so incorrigible 
| and rivetted by such long indulgence. 
After having spent three years in these desultory 


of efforts to qualify myself for my profession, I became a 
y candidate for admission to the bar. The examination 
e of candidates is committed by our laws to the judges, 
i- who are required to license such as have sufficient 
e knowledge and acquirements, to engage in the practise 
y of the law. This examination, contrived originally to 
2 exclude incompetent persons from a profession of so 
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much consequence to the body politic, had long since 
degenerated into an empty form, As to myself, 1 was 
more indebted to the lenity of the judges, than to my 
own merits, for the suecess of my application. I was 
now, at the age of twenty-two, admitted into an honor- 
able profession, where my fame and emoluments would 
depend exclusively on publie patronage and opinion: 
It was indispensable, therefore, to my future success at 
the bar, to make a favorable impression at the outset. 
The estimate now made by the public, of my capacity 
as a speaker and man of business, must have a decisive 
influence on my prospects. Once believed to be defi- 
cient in these essential qualities, the young lawyer 
finds it difficult, by the most strenuous subsequent 
efforts, to recover the public confidence. In the debates 
of the literary societies at college, I had acquired con- 
siderable fluency of elocution ; but I felt myself wanting 
in the more solid endowments of a public speaker, in 
information, in power of reasoning, and illustration. 
My mind, enervated by the luxuries of light and amu- 
sing literature, was untrained to those habits of patient 
thought and laborious inquiry so necessary in legal 
investigation. From thie same temperament, the ac- 
curacy, the punctuality, the minute details of business, 
were, to me, worse than Egyptian bondage. And to 
crown all, I was totally uninstructed in those hidden 
springs of human action, which the able advocate 
touches with so much skill and artifice in the argument 
and management of causes. It was with no sanguine 
hopes of success, then, that I entered upon my profes- 
sion, and this very want of confidence operated as a 
constant clog upon my exertions. Boldness and impu- 
dence often supply the want of capacity, and I am now 
persuaded, that in every pursuit a strong belief in our 
ability to surmount difficulties inspires an ardor and 
a perseverance, which most commonly effect our pur- 
pose. Destitute, unhappily, of this powerful incen- 
tive, I was prepared to succumb under the first dis- 
couragement. 

I know no position, in every view more critieal, than 
that of a young lawyer loitering in the courts, without 
business, without any thing to interest his mind or 
feelings. If he does not slide into habits of dissipation, 
a too frequent result, he becomes idle and indolent, and 
his mind, sinking into a lethargy, moulders away for 
want of exercise. How many young men of liberal 
education and promising abilities, before their five years 
quarantine has expired, have fallen victims to profligacy 
or sloth, and been lost forever to themselves and society. 
To pass through such an ordeal, unscathed either in 
mind or morals, demands a prudence, an energy, and a 
self-command, rarely manifested at that early period of 
life. Such a situation was peculiarly perilous to a 
person of my previous propensities. ‘‘'Time,” said 
Rosalind, “stands still with lawyers in vacation, for 
they sleep from term to term.” I found it equally sta- 
tionary at all seasons; and, though its leaden pinions 
did not lull me to bodily repose, they shed a sleepy in- 
fluence on my mind, which gradually sunk into that 
dreamy state so admirably described in the Castle of 
Indolence. Had I plunged at once into the turmoil of 
business, pressed by the demands of duty, and stimu- 
lated by the hope of profit, I might have lashed my lazy 
faculties into action, and effaced forever the traces of 





}old and inveterate habits. But to remain a dangler at 
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the bar, a listless spectator of scenes in which | took no 
interest, deprived me of the only motive that could 
goad me into activity, and left my mind open to the 
invasion of those propensities, whose dominion, though 
sometimes weakened, had never been overthrown. 

These evil prognostics were too soon fulfilled. In- 
stead of observing the course of practise in the courts, 
of remarking the skill and dexterity exhibited in the 
management of a cause, of treasuring in my memory 
the questions discussed and the arguments advanced, 
of examining the authorities referred to, in my own 
office, exercises by which I should have been improved 
in my profession, my tiie was occupied either in frivo- 
lous conversation with my young companions at the 
bar, or in the perusal of that innumerable brood of 
romances which have issued from the modern press. I 
delighted to catch them at their first transit into the 
world, before they had lost their freshness and flavor 
by exposure to the gaze of vulgar curiosity. 1 became 
the critic of coteries, the oracle of the shallow throng 
who flutter round bookstores and public libraries. It 
was only in these public repositories of books, that my 
cormorant appetite could be glutted. In the circles 
which idle curiosity assembled at these places, the 
characters and incidents of the last novel were discussed 
with as much earnestness as would have been displayed 
in analyzing the motives of real persons and the cir- 
cumstances of actual events. This idle gossip, betray- 
ing a total ignorance of the principles of literary cri- 
ticism, afforded me infinite amusement ; on the same 
principle, that the description of a good dinner is a 
gratification to the gourmand, second only to the plea- 
sure of eating one, The time and ingenuity I have 
spent in such disquisitions would have resolved the 
knottiest point of jurisprudence. 

This course of reading exacted no effort from the 
mind, and the more I indulged in it the more averse I 
became to the drudgery of business, and the more 
incapable of that accurate thinking and careful analysis 
required in the practise of the law. I have said, that 
when once absorbed ina novel, I was hurried to the 
conclusion with an eagerness of curiosity that admitted 
neither pause nor reflection. Severely as I had already 
smarted under the consequences of this habit, it was 
destined to work me still more serious mischief. I can- 
not remember how often it has occasioned my absence 
from court, the breach of my appointments, and neglect 
of important business. These are unpardonable faults 
in a lawyer, and, whatever his talents or acquirements, 
must ultimately strip him of employment. 

My first cause, I remember, was in chancery, and as 
it was to be argued the next day, I promised my client 
to devote the night to the examination of the papers. 
But my evil genius deposited a new novel on my table, 
and thinking I had ample time for the task 1 had un- 
dertaken, [ could not forbear the gratification of glanc- 
ing over the introductory chapters. I forgot my client 
and his papers, until the flickering of my candle in the 
socket compelled me to relinquish the book ; and the 
next morning I endeavored, by a hasty and superficial 
examination, to prepare for the argument before the 
session of the court. When it was my turn to speak, I 
discovered such an imperfect knowledge of the facts 
and of the questions involved in the case, and was so 


the other side, in accuracy and acquaintance with the 

legal authorities, that I sat down overwhelmed with 

shame and mortification. Men, however ignorant, are 

quicksighted where their interests are concerned, in 

discerning to whom they can be safely entrusted. This 

failure lost me the confidence of my client, and I believe 

made an impression on the bystanders very much to 

my disadvantage. 

My fondness for romance, now become my ruling 

passion, not only impaired my powers of reasoning and 

investigation, but destroyed the balance of my mind 

by giving an undue preponderance to the imagination, 

The unnatural activity of that faculty, by presenting 
false and exaggerated views of persons and events, was 
frequently a serious disadvantage to me in my profes- 

sion. Often when I was wrought into a fever of excite- 

ment by an ideal state of facts, the reality has so dif- 

fered from my preconceived hypothesis, as to produce 
a sudden syncope of all my faculties. I remember 
being engaged in a case of breach of marriage promise, 
on which I had built the most extravagant expecta- 
tions. The vagaries of my own imagination and the 
representation of my client’s friends, had misled me as 

to the true character of the evidence, and when these 
illusions were dissipated at the trial, the revulsion of 
my feelings left me incapable of sustaining my part in 
the argument. Relying on my instructions, I had 
figured to myself a case of great aggravation. A young 
female, of considerable beauty, of unimpeachabie pu- 
rity, of the most delicate sentiments, and of the most 
respectable connexions, had engaged herself to a man 
of suitable condition, and from the intimacy warranted 
by such an engagement and the confidence she reposed 
in his honor, had been involved in indiscretions fatal 
to her reputation. I supposed that this man, after 
thus betraying the confidence and tainting the inno- 
cence of his betrothed wife, had basely trifled with her 
affections by refusing to fulfil his engagement, and had 
abandoned her to misery and shame. A story, so simi- 
lar to tales of seduction, with which my memory was 
stored, at once inflamed my imagination. I pictured 
to myself in the most glowing colors the whole train 
of artifice and treachery by which this arch-seducer 
had succeeded in the ruin of innocence, the misery of 
the parents, the disgrace of the connexion, and the 
shame of the poor girl, consigned to infamy and wretch- 
edness. Here wasa tale of real life, marked by darker 
shades of villainy and deeper wounds of anguish, than 
my own imaginings or the wildest fiction had ever de- 
picted. I entered into the case with a zeal and ardor 
proportioned to my sense of the magnitude of the in- 
jury. My indignation was at the highest pitch, and I 
was prepared to overwheim the wicked defendant with 
a tempest of invective. But at the trial many cir- 
cumstances conspired to damp my enthusiasm. I had 
the most exalted conceptions of the delicate sensibility, 
the keen sense of disgrace belonging to the female cha- 
racter, and it was the belief that he had wounded these 
admirable qualities in the person of my client, which 
inspired me with such deep abhorrence of the conduct 
of the defendant. WhenI saw her, adorned with the 
most tawdry finery, exhibiting, with an unblushing 
front, her person, day after day, to the rude gaze of 
the crowd that thronged the court-house, instead of 
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fable disgust. I discovered too, in the conferences 1 
held with her, that she was not much concerned at the 
public exposure of her disgrace, and was chiefly soli- 
citous to increase the amount of damages. Such a 
greedy desire of money, in an affair that touched her 
reputation so deeply, was most repugnant to my feel- 
ings, and I could well believe that a woman of such 
coarse and grovelling sentiments would barter her 
fame and her innocence for a pecuniary equivalent. 
In the investigation that followed, proof was offered 
that her character was suspicious before she was ac- 
quainted with the defendant, and that during her en- 
gagement with him she had courted familiarities which 
no modest woman would have permitted. What I 
had myself witnessed, prepared me to place implicit 
faith in this evidence. I was so much disconcerted by 
the discovery, that my feelings had been enlisted by 
an ideal picture of guilt and injury, that, though the 
evidence on the part of the defendant was liable to be 
assailed, and there was clear proof of the promise, of 
the breach, and the seduction, I could not utter a word 
on these topics. My associate counsel argued the case 
with ability, and obtained a verdict for considerable 
damages. 

My reputation at the bar, such as it was, had long 
been on the wane, and this failure gave the coup de grace 
to my prospects. It was said that I loved pleasure 
more than business, that I neglected the most impor- 
tant affairs, that 1 made no preparation for my causes, 
and that when my adversary surprised me with un- 
expected evidence or argument, I was unable to rally. 
Such assertions, publicly circulated, soon left me utterly 
caseless, and | began to think of seeking a livelihood 
in some other calling. 

I became acquainted, about this time, with a young 
lady of amiable disposition and engaging manners, 
whose beauty and accomplishments made a deep im- 
pression on my heart. She possessed all those showy 
and brilliant endowments so captivating to the fancy, 
and my imagination readily invested her with every 
perfection that enters into the composition of a con- 
summate female character. Smitten with this ideal 
phantom, which I mistook for her, I became her pro- 
fessed admirer; and it was only when a more intimate 
acquaintance unfolded those hidden graces, which 
shrink from the glare of notoriety, that I was sensible 
of her real worth and excellent qualities. I found her 
encompassed with suitors, and the object of general 
admiration; but these obstacles to my success only 
augmented my eagerness and assiduity. In romantic 
tempers, when the prospect is smiling and propitious, 
the tender passion Janguishes and expires, but ‘burns 
with the more intensity when it encounters rivalry or 
opposition, I was unremitting in my attentions, and 
my reception emboldened me to cherish the most san. 
guine hopes. My parents were anxious that I should 
marry, and as the family and circumstances of the 
lady made the connexion desirable, they encouraged 
me to prosecute my addresses. I pressed my suit with 
ardor, and having at length obtained a favorable op- 
portunity to declare my attachment, was rewarded by 
the confession that my overtures were not unaccepta- 
ble. That charming confusion, the offspring of innate 
delicacy, with which this precious acknowledgement 
was uttered, heightened my admiration. Superior to 





disguise or coquetry, she no longer kept me in suspense. 
but with the native frankness of her character, at once 
consented to be mine. Whether it is that they are 
unwilling to relinquish the last remnant of their power, 
or that maiden modesty shrinks from the idea of ma- 
trimony, ladies are, generally, reluctant to appoint the 
day of their marriage. I found it so on the present 
occasion, and could not, by any importunity, prevail 
on my mistress to ascertain the epoch of my happiness. 

Being now an accepted lover, I was received by her 
on the most intimate and confidential footing, and 
spent much of my time in her society. She displayed 
in her conversation a strong vein of good sense and a 
native purity of taste, cultivated by reading and ex- 
tensive intercourse with the best society. She had no 
pleasure in that censorious gossiping, which delights 
in the dissection of characters, that it may detect the 
minute faults and weaknesses that dim the surface of 
the finest dispositions, She put a liberal construc- 
tion on the conduct of her acquaintance, and. was 
content to balance their virtues against their defects. 
She had none of that mawkish fantastic sentimen- 
tality, which weeps only over the recital of fictitious 
distresses, and is deaf as an adder to the groans of 
real misery. Her benevolence was practical and un- 
ostentatious, springing from a heart open to every 
impression of pity, to every impulse of generosity. 
Without a spark of that romance, whicl. is the fruit 
of a diseased imagination, she was capable of the no- 
blest self-sacrifice, of the most ardent and enduring 
attachment. But her innocent and unaffected tender- 
ness endeared her to me still more than the new charms 
and virtues which her character revealed upon a closer 
acquaintance. There was one foible, however, in her 
disposition which I did not detect, and which, co-ope- 
rating with my own egregious folly, produced all the 
mischief that followed. She was punctiliously tena- 
cious of respect, and could not brook the idea of indifé 
ference in those to whom she was attached. 

Hitherto, while the event was doubtful, and with the 
fear of rivalship before my eyes, [ had been a most as- 
siduous and attentive lover. Relinquishing every occu- 
pation, whether of business or amusement, I bent my 
undivided energies to the prosecution of an affair in 
which my heart was so deeply interested. But when 
the prize was gained, when her affections were secured, 
my anxiety subsided, and my usual propensities, which 
had sunk under the ascendancy of a master passion, 
revived. The lady resided in a town where there 
were several bookstores. My morbid appetite for new 
romances made me a frequent visitor at these establish- 
ments. When I got possession of a novel, I would re- 
main, like Doctor Ockbourne, for hours in the same spot, 
wrapt in the interest of the tale, heeding neither the 
lapse of time nor the want of sustenance. My mis- 
tress, not having the same taste, could not comprehend 
the nature of this inordinate passion, and thought it 
very remarkable that I should prefer such frivolous 
amusements to her society. She was offended at my 
frequent absences and the unsatisfactory reasons I gave 
for them. Though she did not reproach me, she con- 
ceived that the ardor of my affection was subsiding into 
indifference. When this idea had once taken posses- 
sion of her mind, “ trifles, light as air, were confirma- 
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enumerate the various instances in which my infatua- 
tion betrayed me into conduct that a jealous temper 
might construe into slight. I never dreamt of the mis- 
construction to which I was exposing myself, and 
thoughtlessly repeated the offence so often, that at 
length her displeasure was manifested in her deport- 
ment. Alarmed at these appearances, I eagerly in- 
quired wherein I had offended. She replied, that my 
conduct discovered such entire coldness and indiffer- 
ence, as to impress her with a belief that I was weary 
of our engagement, and that if I wished it, it might 
be cancelled. I protested that 1 never designed to ex- 
hibit coldness and indifference, that my attachment to 
her was as ardent as ever, and that, so far from desiring 
a dissolution of our engagement, there was nothing I 
so earnestly coveted as its speedy fulfilment. I re- 
iterated, again and again, the sentiments of respect and 
love which I had never ceased to feel towards her, un- 
til appeased by my apparent contrition and sincerity, 
she dropped the subject, and resumed her former frank 
and affectionate demeanor. 

She had promised to spend the day with a lady who 
resided about a mile from town, and with whom I was 
unacquainted. She designed to accompany this lady, 
who was then in town, on her return home; and to 
show me that she cherished no resentment she proposed 
that I should walk with her back in the evening, to 
which I joyfully assented. Having nothing to engage 
me after I left her, I strolled to the bookstore, my usual 
resort, to while away the time, and there, unluckily, 
met with a new novel by a celebrated name, which ex- 
tended to several volumes. Having no engagement 
until the evening, I thought I might innocently appro- 
priate the interval to the perusal of a work of such 
reputation. But I became so much entranced with the 
interest of the tale that I totally forgot my appoint- 
ment, until 1 was admonished by the approach of dark- 
ness that the time had passed. I hastened to make 
my apologies, and found my mistress in an agony of 
distress and agitation. It seemed that she set out alone 
in the hope of meeting me, and was assailed by a 
drunken man, who would have insulted her grossly 
but for the interference of a chance passenger. As 
soon as she became composed, and had heard my ex- 
planation, she told me, with a countenance “more in 
sorrow than in anger,” that it was useless to disguise 
it; that my indifference to her safety that evening, 
evinced by my wanton breach of promise, revealed, 
more strongly than words, the extinction of my love, 
and that a regard for her own dignity constrained her 
to annul our engagement and to dismiss me at once 
and forever. Saying this, she retired from the room, 
leaving me overwhelmed with a complication of feel- 
ings, astonishment, dismay, grief, and despair. From 
this time she refused to see me, and, though I frequently 
wrote to solicit an interview, returned me my letters 
unopened. Satisfied that she was inflexible, I fled from 
the village in unspeakable anguish, and never saw her 
more. Such was the inconsiderate folly by which I 
lost the possession of an amiable and beautiful woman, 
and made shipwreck of my own happiness. 

I was now thirty years of age, and my father, find- 
ing that I had utterly failed in the profession of the 
law, put me in possession of a farm, hoping that in 
the honorable pursuit of agriculture, 1 might at last 





earn an independence. I became passionately devoted 
to my new calling, and read with indefatigable dili- 
gence all the books and publications I could find on 
the subject of tillage. I aspired to the character of an 
improver. My honest neighbors, who belonged to the 
family of the good-enoughs, called me, in derision, a 
book farmer. They warned me of the ruin that must 
ensue from my innovations on the old modes of farm- 
ing in that neighborhood, which had been transmitted 
from father to son, without addition or diminution, 
from the first settlement of the colony. I was deaf to 
their prophecies. With my usual proclivity to castle 
building, I imagined that my system of tillage would 
in a few years convert my farm intoa garden. I had 
counted and appropriated the great profits which the 
completion of my plans must certainly produce. I 
would become a great land proprietor, and when I 
had purchased all the land I chose to cultivate, I would 
vest my surplus resources in works of public improve- 
ment. But while [ was so busy with my projected 
reforms in agriculture, I did not forget to provide a fund 
of entertainment for my idle hours by the purchase of 
an abundant stock of novels. These companions 
were not calculated to increase my attention to the 
operations of my farm. I was seen more frequently 
seated by the fireside, poring over one of my favorite 
romances, than in the fields, superintending the cultiva- 
tion of my land. While 1 was thus dissipating my 
time in unprofitable amusements, or indulging in ex. 
travagant expectations, my overseer and negroes were 
consuming my substance. My stock dwindled and 
disappeared, my crops mouldered and wasted away, 
until, by midsummer, [ found myself in want of all the 
necessaries of life. ‘To put the copestone to my disas- 
ters, I had one night been reading a novel in bed, ac- 
cording to my frequent custom, and fell asleep without 
extinguishing the candle. I was awakened by a suf- 
focating smoke, and found the whole room wrapt in 
flames. I saved my life with difficulty by jumping 
from the window in my shirt, while my house and all 
its contents became the prey of the devouring element. 
Thus, in one night, was I bereft of clothes, house, and 
furniture, and left to the charity of my neighbors, who 
generously afforded me all the assistance in their power. 
By their friendly exertions, a temporary hut was erected 
for my accommodation, and having now a shelter for 
my head, I had leisure to inquire into the origin of the 
fire. I was soon satisfied that I had left the candle 
burning, and that that act of negligence was the cause 
of the whole mischief. 

By a series of disasters, for which I could only re- 
proach my own folly and infatuation, [ was reduced to 
very narrow circumstances. 1 eould trace the principal 
calamities of my life to that overweening fondness for 
novel-reading which had destroyed the vigor and ac- 
tivity of my mind, and disabled it alike for the pur- 
suits of business and the toils of study. To the same 
fruitful source of misfortune were attributable my se- 
verest disappointments both in love and ambition. In 
the despondency produced by reflections such as these, 
the idea suddenly occurred to me that the very cause of 
all my difficulties might be made subservient to the 
restoration of my shattered fortunes. Archimedes, 
when he shouted eureka, felt no greater rapture, though 
from a worthier cause, than I did when I hit upon this 
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brilliant expedient. I resolved forthwith to write a 
novel, and embody all the dreams and fantasies of my 
past life. The habits of my mind, and my intimate 
acquaintance with the whole region of romance, I con- 
ceived, qualified me in a peculiar manner for such a 
task. I could now give the visions of my distempered 
fancy “a local habitation and a name.” The stories of 
fiction which I had been amassing for so many years 
would no longer be useless lumber, but would furnish 
inexhaustible materials for the execution of my work. 
I set about the undertaking with an ardor and applica- 
tion which promised its speedy accomplishment. 

My scheme of romance consisted in unexpected inci- 
dents and sudden surprises, in grouping together cir- 
cumstances of terror and distress, and in the history of 
tender and constant lovers sundered by the pride or 
avarice of their families. ‘To catch the manners living 
as they rise,” to describe national peculiarities, to dis- 
tinguish the moral features of the different classes of 
society, to paint the natural evolutions of passion and 
the effect of circumstances on the characters of men, to 
inculcate the great principles of ethics by examples of 
human depravity or virtue, belonged to a different pro- 
vince. I had always disliked those novels that termi- 
nated in a tragic catastrophe, and I determined, there- 
fore, to bring mine to a fortunate conclusion. My own 
country furnished neither castles nor ruins, nor robbers, 
nor monks, nor nobility—things essential, in my esti- 
mation, to the constitution of a romance. I laid my 
scene, therefore, in Italy, the land of monks, inquisi- 
tions, ruined castles, bravoes, and banditti. I will not 
exhaust my reader’s patience by sketching the outline 
of a story that extended to seven mortal volumes. Let 
it suffice that there was a combination of all that is pa- 
thetic and horrible, and that the heroine was conducted 
through a succession of the most surprising and incredi- 
ble adventures—from obscurity to the possesion of rank, 
wealth, and unalloyed happiness. 

I finished my novel in eighteen raonths, and the next 
inquiry was how [I could make it profitable. The art 
of printing was at so low an ebb in my own state, and 
there was so little disposition to patronise native litera- 
ture, that I could not hope to dispose of the copy-right, 
and to publish by subscription, was, with my slender 
finances, too hazardous an experiment. I resolved, 
therefore, to repair to the northern cities, those great 
marts of commerce and genius. I procured letters of 
introduction to several persons in Philadelphia and New 
York, and with my precious manuscript set out on my 
journey filled with the most buoyant hopes of fame and 
fortune. 

As [ am writing a history of my mind, not a 
journal of my travels, I shall not pause to record my 
observations on men and things during the journey. 
Suffice it that I reached Philadelphia without any re- 
markable adventure, and was installed in a comfortable 
apartment at one of the principal hotels. ‘The impres- 
sions of a stranger for the first few hours after his arrival 
in a’large city, are always melancholy. His mind has 
not yet been diverted from its solitary musings, by the 
various objects of curiosity which offer themselves to 
his researches. He is incapable of analyzing the con- 
fused assemblage of things that press upon his observa- 
tion, and the vastness of the prospect oppresses him with 
@ sense of his own insignificance. In the busy multi- 








tudes that throng the streets, he sees no familiar face, 

recognises no friend, and is struck with a feeling of 
loneliness the more painful because the scenes around 

him perpetually excite his natural yearnings for society. 

It was in a mood like this that I first entered the city of 
William Penn—and to shake off these disagreeable sen- 

sations, I set out as soon as I could obtain the necessary 

directions, in quest of a gentleman to whom I bore a 

letter of introduction. This gentleman belonged to the 

society of Friends. He was a merchant of extensive 

connexions, and a shrewd and intelligent man of busi- 

ness. Though the pressure of his affairs did not leave 

him much leisure for the exercise of hospitality, he re- 

ceived me with the plain unpretending civility peculiar 
to his sect, promised me all the assistance he could ren- 
der in an affair so foreign to his pursuits, and assured 
me, that while my engagements detained me in Phila- 
delphia, he should always take pleasure in entertaining 
me at his house. This was no empty profession. I 
availed myself frequently of his friendly invitation, and 
was uniformly received by him and his family with an 
engaging simplicity and unaffected kindness far more 
congenial to my taste than the most magnificent hospi- 
tality. On my return to Virginia I was indebted to 
this excellent man for a most essential service—a ser- 
vice which I shall never forget. ‘Through his interven- 
tion I had an opportunity of submitting my work to the 
inspection of all the leading publishers in the city. It 
was not then the fashion to patronise the efforts of 
native genius. Books were prized in proportion to the 
distance they had travelled, and were supposed, like 
wine, to be improved by a voyage across the Atlantic. 
We imported our literature as well as our woollens from 
Great Britain, and never dreamed of fostering the do- 
mestic manufacture. It is now the American system to 
build up a native literature by praise and puffing. Cri- 
ticism is divested of its terrors, and “ roars you as gently 
as any sucking dove.” It is the very paradise of medi- 
ocrity, and many an insect author is now brought into 
a transient existence by the warm breath of applause, 
who, but for that genial influence, would have slept for- 
ever inhisshell. Had I offered my work for publication 
thirty years later, its destiny would have been far more 
fortunate than that which was now prepared for it. I 
could prevail on no publisher to bid for the copy-right. 
Some objected to its length, some to the style, some to 
the story, and all agreed that it would not suit the pre- 
vailing taste. Indignant at their frivolous criticisms, I 
thrust the manuscript into my trunk, and posted off to 
New York, with the hope of finding greater discern- 
ment in the publishers of that city. But the same fate 
awaited me there. I could never persuade any one of 
the merits of my book, or of the immense gains which 
its publication must produce. After being tantalized 
with some faint prospect of success for several weeks, I 
at length abandoned my project in despair, convinced 
that the stupidity of the publishers had robbed me of 
immortality. {I had a strong disposition to try my for- 
tune in England, but the slenderness of my resources 
compelled me to relinquish that idea. 

While I was thus dancing attendance upon the print- 
ers of New York and Philadelphia, I did not fail to 
find abundant entertainment for my predominant taste 
in the bookstores and public libraries. At those pla- 
ces I met with some aspirants to Jiterary distinction, 
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who, like me, had been paying court to the despots of 
the press. Similar pursuits soon cemented an intimacy 
between us, and we became constant companions in our 
pleasures and amusements. These gentlemen intro- 
duced me to the theatres, which boasted at this period 
of some celebrated actors. This was the first time I 
had witnessed a theatrical representation, and | beheld 
it with the deepest and most engrossing interest. The 
scenery, the dresses, the artifices of exhibition, the 
action and emphasis of the performers, gave me such a 
vivid impression of reality, that I felt as if the dreams 
and fantasies, which had haunted my imagination for 
so many years, had received actual lifeand being. My 
companions were diverted at the rapt attention with 
which I listened, and ridiculed my rawness and inexpe- 
rience. But in the excited state of my mind, their 
pleasantry was entirely lost upon me, and did not for a 
moment damp the fervor of my enthusiasm. I became 
passionately devoted to spectacles so congenial to the 
temper of my mind, and even when they had lost the 
gloss of novelty still continued to frequent them with 
undiminished avidity. 

One memorable evening I saw on the theatre at 
New York the most beautiful woman I have ever 
known. This lovely creature, whom [ shall call Rosa- 
lie, united with the most perfect face and figure, a 
gracefulness of action and a melody of voice which 
would have secured the plaudits of an audience to the 
most indifferent acting. But she required not the sup- 
port of these adventitious endowments. Her perform- 
ance displayed the most consummate art and the pro- 
foundest knowledge of the passions. The emotions, 
proper to the character she was representing, flitted 
across her varying and expansivé countenance like rip- 
ples over the surface of a lake, while her impassioned 
gesture and melting tones carried them to the bosom of 
the spectator. Never have I been so enchanted, so 
transported with admiration. Feelings so deep dis- 
dained the ordinary expressions of applause, and I hung 
in breathless silence on her accents. 

I was accompanied on that occasion by a man with 
whom, from the unguarded impulse of an ardent temper, 
I had formed a great intimacy. The fascination of his 
address and the apparent similarity of our tastes, had 
won my entire confidence. When Rosalie appeared on 
the stage, he observed my agitation. With his penetra- 
tion he had not failed to discover my ignorance of the 
world, and how much my opinions of men and things 
depended upon the phasis which they presented to my 
imagination. He was aware that the nicety of my no- 
tions with regard to female delicacy, amounted almost 
to squeamishness, and that [ deemed all public exhibi- 
tion repugnant to the modesty of the sex. Apprehen- 
sive that these sentiments might abate my admiration 
of Rosalie, he undertook to relate her history. He de- 
scribed her as the most talented and amiable creature in 
the world, of irreproachable character, and of the most 
delicate sentiments. Her father was once a wealthy 
merchant, and in his prosperity had bestowed on this, 
his only child, all the advantages of education. Her 
progress amply repaid his parental care. Before her 
sixteenth year, she had, with an aptitude almost intui- 
tive, acquired a fund of knowledge and a variety of 
accomplishments most uncommon in females of any age. 
The development of her personal charms kept pace with 


the precocity of her mind, and at the age of sixteen she 
appeared a prodigy of beauty and talent. An English 
merchant of great wealth, with whom her father had 
long had commercial transactions, happened to visit 
New York about this time, and saw her in the full ma- 
turity of loveliness. Smitten with her charms, he made 
her proposals of marriage, and was rejected. The acci- 
dents of commerce had given this man unlimited con. 
trol over the fortunes of her father. Enraged at his 
disappointment, he had the vindictive baseness to use 
that power for the accomplishment of the parent’s ruin, 
that he might avenge the disdain of the child. After 
this wanton destruction of her prospects, he had the im- 
pudence to insult her with the promise of re-establish- 
ing her father in business, if she would yield to over- 
tures now no longer honorable. She indignantly spurn- 
ed the proposition, Urged by her friends, and still 
more by the cruel distresses of her parents, whose age 
and indigence appealed to her for aid, she had reluc- 
tantly made a theatrical engagement, with the pious 
hope of acquiring by that means a competence for her 
family. She avowed the utmost repugnance to this 
public exposure of her person, and was resolved to 
abandon her profession as soon as the demands of 
filial duty were fulfilled. 

A story like this was calculated to take a strong hold 
on my imagination, already inflamed by the view of 
her uncommon beauty and accomplishments. Her 
conduct and adventures bore so strong a resemblance to 
the incidents of romance, that they enlisted my warmest 
sympathies, Fiction frequently described females of 
the purest character and most finished education, stifling 
their delicate sensibilities from a sense of duty, and 
publicly exercising their accomplishments to gain an 
honest subsistence. A woman, who could so act, was 
a heroine, and I honored her character. I desired to 
become acquainted with Rosalie, and my companion 
promised to introduce me. We visited her lodgings 
the next day, and I had no reason to distrust his account 
of her from any thing I observed in her conversation or 
demeanor. She was evidently a woman of brilliant 
talents, and there was no trace of indelicate boldness in 
hermanners. I wasso much delighted with her society 
that I became a frequent visitor at the house where 
she boarded. Southern gentlemen were then well 
received every where at the north, and were generally 
supposed to be opulent. I discovered that my visits 
were acceptable, and my daily observations confirmed 
my original impressions of the purity and tenderness of 
her manners and character. She spoke often of her 
parents in the most affectionate language, and expressed 
her anxiety to quit her disreputable occupation, that 
she might enjoy their society in the humble cottage 
where they resided. The deep tenderness of her 
accents convinced me of her sincerity. The dignity, 
the modest reserve of her deportment, the brilliancy of 
her conversation, the splendor of her beauty, her filial 
piety, and, above all, the flattering attention which she 
paid me, gradually so won upon my affections, that I 
felt an irresistible inclination to rescue this gifted being 
from so hateful a lot, and to restore her to the society 
she was formed to adorn. In a delirium of admiration, 
I one day avowed my attachment and made a direct 
proposal of marriage. She expressed the greatest sur- 





prise, acknowledged her sense of my generosity in 
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contemning the prejudices of the world by tendering 
my hand to an actress, and declared, that the connexion 
would be every way agreeable but for her unwilling- 
ness to be separated from her parents. This token of 
filial affection endeared her to me the more, and to 
remove that impediment to my wishes, I proposed that 
her parents should reside with us, not reflecting on the 
total inadequacy of my means. This was a burthen, 
she said, which she could not think of imposing on me, 
but that after such a distinguished mark of my regard, 
she could no longer withhold the confession, that she had 
conceived an attachment for me at our first interview, 
and would joyfully dedicate the remainder of her life to 
the promotion of my happiness. My finances were 
now at a very low ebb, and we agreed to be married as 
soon as I could make the necessary pecuniary arrange- 
ments. 

I had frequently met the gentleman (I call him so by 
courtesy,) who had introduced me to Rosalie, at her 
lodgings, and had sometimes seen them walking together 
in the streets. This did not exceed the ordinary civili- 
ties exchanged between the sexes in polite society, nor 
had I ever detected any symptoms of peculiar intimacy 
between them. Being wholly unsuspicious and relying 
implicitly on the account already given me, I had 
never inquired of any other person into the particulars 
of her previous history. I was returning to my lodg- 
ings one day, in the dusk of the evening, when I saw 
this man and Rosalie enter together one of those infa- 
mous houses resorted to in large cities by the dissolute 
of both sexes for the indulgence of their vicious passions. 
I well knew the character of the house, and could 
scarcely believe the evidence of my senses. ‘To ascer- 
tain beyond doubt the truth of my suspicions I resolved 
to watch their exit from the opposite side of the street. 
Was it possible? could this fair form enshrine an un- 
clean spirit? was she a whited sepulchre, shining 
without, and full within of rottenness and corruption ? 
could a common wanton counterfeit so successfully the 
modesty of virtue? While these reflections were passi:. * 
through my mind, they reappeared at the door, and | 
could no longer doubt her identity. I rushed towards 
them in a phrenzy of passion, but they fled at my 
approach, and disappeared in the obscurity of the 
adjoining alleys. I returned to my lodgings in a state 
bordering on insanity. A gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance happened to call, while I was in this paroxysm of 
_rageand anguish. In the fulness of my heart I told 

him what had passed, and he assured me I had escaped 
most fortunately from the meshes of an artful courtesan. 
The story which I had heard was almost entirely false. 
It was true that Rosalie was of respectable parentage and 
had been well educated, but she had been seduced about 
a year since, while at a boarding-school in the city, by 
the very man who had given me this false information, 
and had fled from the protection of her friends upon 
the discovery of her disgrace. My eyes were now 
opened to the infamous plot by which they had nearly 
entrapped me. A thousand circumstances recurred to 
my recollection, that should have put me on my guard; 
but dupe, dolt, idiot that I was, I could not see through 
the thin veil of deception with which they covered 
their designs. 


I vowed the direst revenge against my treacherous 


their pursuit, but they eluded my search. Before I 
could discover their retreat, a letter from my mother, 
announcing the severe illness of my father, summoned 
me to receive his last breath. My father had been 
always kind and generous to me, and I had the strong- 
est affection for him. The tidings of his illness af- 
flicted me with the deepest distress, and I determined 
to return home with the utmost despatch. My finances 
were so nearly exhausted, that I had scarcely the means 
of reaching Philadelphia, and I should have been to- 
tally unable to return to Virginia, but for the liberality 
of my old friend the Quaker, who generously advanced 
a sum sufficient to defray my expenses. I parted from 
him with the warmest acknowledgements, and with the 
promise to remit the sum he had loaned, on my arrival 
in Virginia ; a promise which I faithfully fulfilled. 
Though I travelled with the utmost expedition, my 
father had expired before I reached his house. I had 
yet the melancholy satisfaction of performing the last 
sad offices to his remains, and of mingling my tears 
with my mother’s. My affliction was redoubled when 
I understood, that during -his whole illness his greatest 
concern was to see me. Parental affection, strong in 
death, still yearned to pour its last admonitions into the 
ear of the prodigal son, who had wasted his substance, 
not in riotous living, but in idle dreams and worthless 
pursuits. When he felt the approach of dissolution, 
and found that I had not arrived, he sent me his bless- 
ing, and calmly gave his parting injunctions to his 
weeping family. With tranquil fortitude and pious 
hope, he took his departure to a better world, and 
closed his useful and well-spent life, displaying, in its 
last scene, the same benevolent regard for others, which 
had always distinguished his character. What keen 
remorse did I feel at the remembrance, that while he 
was languishing on a sick bed, I was lavishing my time 
and affections on a worthless woman, unmindful of 
filial duty, and thoughtless of every thing but my own 
selfish enjoyment. Would that I could have received 
his last breath! could have listened to his last words! 
could have seen his last looks, expressing his undimin- 
ished tenderness for the living! would that I had 
profited more by his precepts and example! but it has 
been my fate through life 


To see the right, and to approve it too, 
Abhor the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 


The small accession of fortune which I inherited at 
the death of my father, enabled me to re-stock my farm 
and improve its appearance and condition. During my 
absence it had been reduced to a most miserable state, 
and I found it destitute of almost every necessary sup- 
ply. I had not yet relinquished my projects of im- 
provement; but, profiting by experience, I did not 
attempt to execute them with such imprudent haste. 
I determined to accomplish them gradually, as time and 
opportunity permitted, without interfering with the 
regular cultivation of the farm ; and as my profits in- 
creased, I thought 1 should be better able to support 
the expense of such a system. Sensible of the injury 
I had sustained by the negligence of my managers and 
the carelessness and dishonesty of my slaves, I resolved 
to appropriate a larger portion of my time to the per- 
sonal superintendence of my estate. For the first year I 
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of my farm; but I did not perceive that I derived much 
advantage from my care. Though very learned in the 
theory of agriculture, | was ignorant of its details, and I 
found that my best digested plans uniformly deceived my 
expectations in practise. I had no talent for the manage- 
ment of men, and was kept in a constant state of irrita- 
tion by the disobedience and inattention of my slaves and 
overseer. I became disgusted with an occupation so 
repugnant to all my previous habits and feelings, and 
gradually relapsed into my old pursuits. At length 1 
left the whole management to my overseer and negroes, 
and devoted my time more agreeably to my favorite 
amusements. Under their administration the profits of 
my farm constantly diminished, and I was constrained, 
to relieve myself from debt, to encroach upon the prin- 
cipal of my estate. By the annual sale of a portion of 
my property, I was enabled to support for some years 
my accustomed style of living, but it was plain that such 
a system must ultimately strip me of the smal] remnant 
of my fortune. I was acting like the sloth, who gorges 
his voracious appetite until he has consumed the last 
leaf upon the tree, and then drops to the earth, bloated, 
helpless, and incapable of exertion. 

I was popular with my honest neighbors, and though 
they thought me a visionary farmer, they conceived 
from my fluency of speech that I might succeed as a 
politician. After several years solicitation, I consented 
to become a candidate for the county, more to gratify 
them, than from the promptings of my own ambition. 
In this country, where public affairs are the topic of 
discussion in all circles, every man conceives himself a 
statesman and a legislator. A knowledge of news- 
paper slang, a facility in publit speaking, and a blind 
devotion to party, are the only qualifications deemed 
necessary in the management of public affairs. I had 
very little acquaintance with the general principles of 
politics; but having known some of the little-great 
men who had thrust themselves into favor and distinc- 
tion by party subserviency, and a noisy repetition of 
the second-hand arguments of their leaders, I had the 
presumption to think that I might play a respectable if 
not a conspicuous parton the public theatre. It did not 
occur to me that craft, impudence, insensibility to cen- 
sure, and an unscrupulous conscience, were qualities 
essential to success in such a career. In these I was 
deficient, and found too late, that ignorant as I was of 
the theory, I had still less genius for the practise of 
politics. A distinguished man has said, that the skin 
of a politician should be as thick as that of a rhinoceros, 
that he may be callous to the small shot of defamation. 
I found mine as tender and sensitive as a new-born in- 
fant’s. The morbid excitability of my imagination, 
nourished and increased by those romantic visions on 
which it delighted to dwell, exaggerated every petty 
misrepresentation into a serious wound to my charac- 
ter. “I was whipp’d and scourg’d with rods, nettled 
and stung with pismires,” at each repetition of these 
assaults on my reputation. I was kept in torture 


during the whole canvass by the host of falsehoods 
launched against me by my political enemies. On such 
occasions the people are prone to credit imputations on 
the candidate, when the same charges against the man 
would have been scouted and disbelieved. My vindi- 
cations were generally unheeded, or if I succeeded in 





the refutation of one lie, it only served to make room 
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for the circulation of a thousand. I was like the fox in 
the fable, and every swarm of these insect enemies that 
I drove off was succeeded by another more numerous 
and envenomed. My every word and action was 
watched and noted; the whole tenor of my life exposed 
to the severest scrutiny. The slightest ambiguity of 
expression, the most venial errors, were fastened upon, 
magnified, and distorted. into the most serious offences, 
Unconscious of having ever injured one man in the 
county by word or deed, I had thought myself secure 
from the assaults of personal enmity, and I felt the in- 
justice under which I suffered the more keenly because 
it was unprovoked. My adversary was a practised 
electioneerer, skilful in touching the springs of popular 
prejudice. Shrewd and artful, he was versed in all the 
Stratagems and manoeuvres of this kind of warfare, 
and knew how to spring the mine of misrepresentation 
upon his opponent by the agency of others, while he 
stood by an indifferent spectator. He was equally ex- 
pert in courting the favor of the people by an imper- 
turbable smoothness and suavity of manner, and by a 
coarse and familiar jocularity peculiarly acceptable to 
the bulk of the voters. He was made of the willow 
and not of the oak, and could accommodate himself 
with ready suppleness to the tastes and opinions of 
every circle with which he came in contact. My habits 
and pursuits had not instructed me in the knowledge of 
mankind, and though I had been trained to treat all 
men with politeness, my feelings revolted at the coarse- 
ness and familiarity which, with an ill grace, I was 
compelled to practise. Those rude liberties which 
many people think themselves authorised to take with 
a candidate, were equally offensive to me, and it was 
with difficulty, on some occasions, that I could restrain 
the resentment which they kindled. My friends had 
warned me not to be moved by such things, and I had 
heretofore borne numberless scoffs and insults with the 
fortitude of an Indian at the stake. One day when I 
had been striving in vain to stem the torrent of defama- 
tion, and was wrought to a high pitch of nervous ex- 
citement by the sense of injustice, my patience was 
suddenly exhausted by the offensive rudeness of a 
double-fisted ruffian, and in the first impulse of passion 
I struck him. The consequence was that I was beaten 
black and blue, and had to appear, on the day of the 
election, with a face which exhibited all the colors of 
the rainbow. The result was what might have been 
expected, I was defeated, and cured forever of all po- 
litical aspirations. 

Under the mismanagement of my overseers and from 
my own inattention, my property continued to dwindle, 
till, at the age of forty-five, I found myself on the brink 
of ruin. How could I ward off the approach of poverty? 
I had tried every thing and succeeded in nothing. My 
situation was desperate, and required desperate mea- 
sures. 

Nothing is more certain, than that those who acquire 
a taste for pleasures beyond the reach of their income, 
whatever their original character, must ultimately be- 
come calculating and mercenary. He who lives within 
his means is as independent as the nabob, and much 
less avaricious. Improvidence and cupidity have been 
invariable companions since the time of Catiline; and 
the lust of gain, engendered by profusion, is infinitely 
more rapacious and perhaps more debasing than the 
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nigard parsimony of the miser, whose whole happiness 
consists in counting his hoards. Want, too, has a mar- 
vellous tendency to dispel the illusions of romance. It 
brings forcibly to our view the animal necessities of our 
nature, and “ feelingly reminds us” how much more 
bitter are the squalid distresses of poverty, than the 
fantastic woes of the child of opulence and indulgence. 
It divests the world and its concerns of the delusive dra- 
pery of the imagination, and exposes them in the cold 
nakedness of reality. ‘“ When poverty (says the old 
adage) enters the door, love flies out at the window.” 
I repeat again then, that those who have been nursed 
in habits unauthorised by their means, and who, there- 
fore, are unfit to struggle with the privations of indi- 
gence, must look sharply to the main chance, especially 
in matrimony. It is because the present generation are 
nourished in such extravagance, that sordid views and 
calculations of interest enter, even in the ardent season 
of youth, into the formation of a connection whose hap- 
piness depends on the cultivation of our best and ten- 
derest affections. How many beautiful young girls do 
we daily see, in defiance of nature and their own better 
feelings, wedding age, ugliness and vice, for the sake of 
wealth! How many promising young men are willing 
to barter their affections for money, and shamelessly 
avow that they are fortune-hunters! Marriage is no 
longer an affair of the heart, but of money! and the 
chances of such an event may be computed by the 
plainest rules of arithmetic. How much time and trou- 
ble, I have often thought, might be saved in these nego- 
tiations, by the intervention of the auctioneer. If such 
things are thought venial in the young and beautiful, 
surely those whose age naturally betokens the reign of 
avarice, may be excused for yielding to such considera- 
tions. 

Such reflections as these began to effect a change in 
my character. I saw ruin staring me in the face, and 
remembering past disappointments, despaired of earning 
a subsistence by my own exertions. In the extremity 
of my distress I bethought myself of matrimony, as a 
means of repairing my broken fortunes. I had no time 
to lose, and cast my eyes on an old maid in the neigh- 
borhood, of a considerable estate, and whose love of 
celibacy was not supposed to be inflexible. Had I 
searched the world I could not have pitched on one 
more unlike the beau ideal of female perfection with 
which my youthful fancy was enamored. She was 
ugly, ungainly, ignorant, cross-tempered, and parsimo- 
nious—but she had the one thing needful for me, and 
that reflection reconciled me to all her infirmities of body 
and mind. I made my proposals, and was accepted ; 
but though she was prodigal of her person, which I did 
not value, she was unwilling to surrender the control of 
her property, the real object of my pursuit. The idea 
of the dissipation of her wealth by an improvident hus- 
band, was gall and wormwood, and she insisted upon 
a marriage contract, reserving to herself the manage- 
ment and disposition of her property. 1 was obliged to 
consent, and, to do it with the best grace possible, ex- 
pressed the utmost indifference to her fortune, protesting 
that it was her person only that I coveted. Upon this 
flattering assurance she became extremely gracious, and 
very much to my discomfiture, was so fond and tender 
that I could scarcely suppress my disgust at these 
unwelcome tokens of her love. After obtaining her 








consent to a speedy celebration of our nuptials, I with- 
drew. The contract was duly executed—the marriage 
duly solemnized—and I became the unenvied spouse of 
the homeliest woman in the county. Like the valiant 
captain Lismahago, under similar circumstances, I wore 
my bonds with a gallantry befitting the occasion. 

Having exhausted my own estate, I now lived a pen- 
sioner on her bounty, and as she doled out her liberalities 
with a sparing hand, interest compelled me to play the 
tender and complaisant husband. I now comprehend 
what constitutes the philosophy of a stoic and the spirit 
of a martyr, having endured so long the acerbity of her 
temper and her cutting reproaches of my extravagance. 
It was the fear of her displeasure that induced me to 
suppress my name in this narrative. As she never 
reads, and [ am not known as the author to any body, 
I hope to escape detection. If she were to know of my 
description of her person and character, I would sooner 
go ona forlorn hope than face the artillery of her wrath. 
I still live in constant fear and trembling, lest. her own 
suspicions or the suggestions of others might lead to a 
discovery. 

It might be supposed that the caustic of twenty years 
conversation with a woman of this character, would 
have extirpated every root and fibre of romance from 
my nature. But though my old propensities are sober- 
ed, they have never been vanquished. I still amuse 
myself with the best romances of the day, and find that 
they sweeten, in some degree, the unpleasant circum- 
stances of my lot. The rational and moderate enjoy- 
ment of the best works in that walk of literature, no one 
I think can condemn. [ have presented the results of 
my’ own bitter experience in this slight sketch, as a 
warning against an intemperate and indiscriminate in- 
dulgence in this sort of reading, especially in early life. 
Had I power, like the curate in Don Quixotte, to sen- 
tence all the productions of romance to the flames, I 
should exercise, like him, a just discrimination, and 
rescue many from the conflagration. I exhort my 
young readers to peruse only the best works of this 
kind, and to abstain altogether from them while their 
education is in progress. Whether any will be influ- 
enced by this advice, I know not, but I pray that all 

‘* May better reck the rede, 
Than e’er did the adviser.’ 
D. 





“] HAVE NOT LIVED IN VAIN."* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE AMREETA.” 


I. 
’T was the holy hour of night, 
For rest to mortals given, 
And the stars with their mild and pensive light, 
Illumed the face of heaven. 
Il. 
To the echo of the surge, 
The low night-breezes sung, 
As they struggled along the calm lake’s verge, 
The willow-boughs among. 


* Last words of Tyho Brahé. 
Vou. V.—25 
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il. 
The moonlight, soft and pale, 
Like a guardian spirit lay 
On the mountain top and lowly vale, 
With its gentle, silv’ry ray. 
Iv. 
While happy, dreamy rest, 
Woo’d the world to repose, 
The angel of death shook a noble breast, 
With its strong, convulsive throes. 
Vv. 
A sage, almost divine, 
In the evening of a life 
Spent in devotion at nature’s shrine, 
Engaged in the fatal strife. 
vi. 
The tide of his life was low, 
The sands were well nigh told, 
And there settled upon his lofty brow 
The death-damps thick and cold. 
vu. 
They threw the casement high,— 
His heart beat quick again, 
And he cried, as he gazed on the starry sky, 
“*T have not lived in vain !” 
Dickinson College, March, 1839. 





THE POET. 
CHAPTER I. 


"Tis a fearful thing for the gifted one 
To turn from his dreams of light, 
And see the woes and wants of earth 

Come crowding o’er his sight! 

The pale rays of a solitary lamp, dimly illuminated 
the small and scantily furnished apartment that formed 
the poet’s studio. The bare walls, the uncarpeted floor, 
the want of comfort around, told the too common tale 
of genius struggling with misfortune and poverty. At 
a table, on which lay a few books of classical poetry, 
sat the young author, one hand holding a pen, while 
the other was pressed to his forehead, as if to still the 
throbbings of his busy thoughts. His eyes were fixed 
in melancholy abstraction on the paper before him. It 
was blank ; not a word was written there, yet the lines 
to be traced on that page, were to buy him food for the 
morrow. He had been engaged by the publisher of a 
fashionable periodical, to write fora sum that would 
scarcely procure him the necessaries of life for a single 
week; but it was all he could depend on—all that was 
to give his sister and his aged mother their daily bread. 
Before noon, the next day, he must present the fruit of 
his long, sleepless hours, to be decided on by a careless 
stranger, who would judge them as calmly as if the 
work of the mind required no loftier standard than the 
work of the hands. O! these are the dark realities that 
take the lustre from talent, and steal the glory from ge- 
nius! When the outpourings of long treasured ideas, 
and the soft memories, hoarded up for years, are paid 
for like the labor of the artisan ; when the mind is not 
aroused by its own soaring ambition, but awakened by 
the want of raiment and shelter—these are the circum- 
stances that make intellect a fearful gift, a doom, and a 


curse !—It was late, after midnight, and still the poet 
sat silent and motionless—his heart and his dreams alike 
far from all that lay before him. A gentle touch start- 
led him from the deep vision that had come over him 
without slumber, and his mother stood beside him. 

“Tt is late, my ehild,” she said, in the sweet, quiet 
tone of anxious love, “leave your writing till to-mor- 
row, and try to rest now.” 

He smiled sadly as he looked on the worn, haggard 
face that bent over him, as he replied, “I will go to bed 
presently, my mother ; I am not tired now,” 

“But you will wear your strength out by this kind 
of life ; you can write to-morrow, Walter.” 

He shook his head as he answered, “I must finish 
my writing now, mother: leave me for a little while—I 
will not sit up much longer.” 

His mother did not contradict him ; and, kissing his 
pale forehead, retired to a couch but rarely visited by 
the softness of quiet sleep. The calm repose of the 
happy had long been a stranger to the poor widow, and 
when her eyes closed, it was more from the weight of 
tears than from a sense of s!umber. 

It is a dark era in life, when neither wish nor weari- 
ness can summon back to the pillow the gentle rest 
that once came as unbidden as the starlight. Even to 
the blest and contented, the sleepless hours of night 
bring to the mind all its deepest thoughts, while the 
saddest visions of many and long years, seem recalled 
by the still gloom of darkness and silence. But to the 
unhappy, who have no bright hours to anticipate; to 
whom the morning promises no gladness ; whose very 
thoughts have dwelt so long on sorrow, that they have 
almost forgotten the name of joy, and whose lives have 
been passed in hoping so vainly, that hope is become the 
saddest kind of despair; to such as these, it is, that the 
wearisome season of others’ rest, is a time of double 
wretchedness! 

His mother had recalled the young author’s thoughts 
to the task appointed him, and awakened him from the 
contemplation which had made him forget for awhile 
the necessity for action. He rose and opened the win- 
dow which fronted on the street. The air blew feebly 
on his feverish temples, and waved the careless curls of 
his black hair; but it was laden with the vapors of a 
crowded city, and brought no coolness or freshness to 
the brow it bathed. His room was in the fourth story 
of the house, and the noise of the carriages, which even 
at that hour still occasionally rolled beneath him, sound- 
ed faint from the distance. A party of late revellers 
passed at the moment, and their harsh unnatural laugh 
grated on the ear that had been long a stranger to mer- 
riment. The scene had no attractions for him ; the very 
stars of Heaven looked dim when seen through the 
heavy air; and the moon, as it broke faintly through 
the foggy atmosphere, served only to make the lamps 
in the streets look more gloomy and distant. 

Witha slow step—and nothing like the languid move- 
ment in youth, which bespeaks the languor of the feel- 
ings—the poet returned to his seat. Butas he took up his 
pen, his faculties were recalled, as if they felt their mas- 
ter’s need, and the power of composition was less a neces- 
sity than a passion. He remembered not that he must 
write or starve! He thought only of the lines which fell 
in music from his pen, and of the bright object who 
was the inspirer of his genius. He dwelt not on want 
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or poverty ; he recollected, in their place, that beauty 
which it was his part to celebrate in the tender strains 
of undying verse. It is a sweet thought to a writer— 
and a thought which often comes over him in time of 
care—that he has, in his own gifted spirit, the spell 
which can give interest and immortality to the one be- 
ing who has made the sunshine of his life ; that long 
after both shall have passed away, future ages will read 
the songs that told the loved one’s name, and strive to 
imagine the wondrous beauty of her who had been the 
poet’s love! 

Hour after hour, Walter wrote rapidly on, heedless 
of time. The straggling beams of day had paled the 
rays of his lamp, and the sun had risen with a dismal 
and murky light on the comfortless room, when he 
finished his writing; and, without undressing, threw 
himself on a bed, in an adjoining closet, to snatch a few 
moments repose. He soon slept soundly: for years 
must have given their seal to care, before the deep rest 
of the young will fly away forever; and the lassitude 
which follows high excitement, contributed to deepen a 
slumber unbroken even by a poet’s dreams. 


CHAPTER II. 


Pleasures were scattered round her, 
Pride was upon her brow, 

And every charm that wealth could lend, 
Increased her beauty’s glow ! 


In a room, whose splendid and harmonious decora- 
tions bespoke at once wealth and taste, was a lady, 
whose proud and lofty air announced her of noble birth. 
The rose-colored curtains of the chamber, cast a deli- 
cate hue on her soft rounded cheek, and the velvet 
couch of the same color, on which she reclined, made 
the faultless and jewelled arm look fairer and purer. 
On the little mosaic table before her, lay the last 
fashionable novel, and the eyes that gazed listlessly 
on its pages, seemed scarcely conscious where they 
rested. 

Married early in life, and wholly from ambition, to 
the old and wealthy earl of Lysle, lady Alice’s hopes 
had been fulfilled by the death of her husband, and 
finding herself sole heiress of his princely fortune. Na- 
turally indolent in her disposition, and with a strange 
mixture of pride and vanity, the young widow had now 
nothing to interfere with her wishes or caprices. The 
earl had, at the time of my history, been dead about 
six months, and his countess had laid aside the odious 
and unbecoming weeds which custom had forced her 
to wear for awhile. Receiving with haughty careless- 
ness, the open admiration of numberless suitors, the 
lady Alice had lost the kindness and amiability which 
had graced her earlier years; and it would be difficult 
to imagine a character more completely artificial and 
selfish than her’s had become. Wealth she regarded 
as the most important thing in existence, and, except 
her beauty, it was the only thing she took the trouble 
to think about at all. She was indeed very beautiful, 
and heightened, as her attractions were, by every ad- 
vantage of dress, she stood unrivalled. By none was 
the countess more admired than by herself, and a glance 
in her mirror often put her in a good humor when no- 
thing else could. 





She was roused from her dreamy reverie, by the en- 
trance of a servant, who presented her with an em- 
bossed card, on a golden waiter. She glanced carelessly 
at the name, and, without altering her position, said, 
“ Show Sir Clarence up!” The servant withdrew, and 
Sir Clarence Wayland entered the boudoir. 

Past the spring time, and even the summer of life, 
the baronet yet retained the manners of his youth, and 
strove, by his gaiety, to impress on the world the be- 
lief that he had not outlived the graces or the season 
of a juvenile gallant. His whole existence was a con- 
tinued effort to appear young, and though he but rarely 
succeeded, he was so decidedly fashionable, as to be 
esteemed a welcome visitor even by the youthful. 

As he approached the countess, his salutation was 
animated, and on the sparkling hand she extended to 
him, he imprinted a courtier’s kiss. 

“It is, indeed, an honor,” he said, glancing around 
him, ‘to be allowed an entrance here; and I cannot 
tell you how gladly I accepted the invitation, Itis like 
being permitted to enter the secret palace of a fairy 
queen, to be admitted in the boudoir of the countess of 
Lysle !” 

“Pray, cease with your compliments, Sir Clarence !” 
said Alice languidly ; “ you really do not know how 
tired I am of flattery, I hear so much of it!” 

“Flattery !” exclaimed the baronet; “ to flatter you 
were impossible ; for the highest praise that language 
can express, falls far beneath what you deserve ! When 
I can add to the rainbow another hue, then, lady Alice, 
you may deem my words flattery !” 

‘“‘] have not told Sir Clarence,” said Alice abruptly, 
and:as if she had heard his compliment, “of my new 
plan for driving away ennui. I have it so much,in my 
power to gratify all my whims, that I am really charmed 
when I can find something to wish for; and I have de- 
termined to engage, as a sort of companion, some well 
educated, but not affluent person, who wil! amuse me 
by talking when I am in the mood, and being silent 
when I choose it; in short, a demoiselle de compagnie : 
what do you think of the scheme ?” 

“ As I must think of all you do; it isan excellent one, 
but I fear you will have some difficulty in finding such 
a person.” . 

“Nay, that is nothing,” replied Alice; “there are 
many poor girls who would accept such a situation 
thankfully, as I offer a liberal salary. I consulted Dr. 
Lester, who knows every body, and he has promised 
to present a person who will suit me; indeed, he pro- 
mised to bring her this morning.” 

“I congratulate you,” said Sir Clarence; “ pray, 
what are you reading ?”’ and he took up the book which 
lay on the table. 

‘‘ Somebody’s last novel,” she answered ; *‘ but I don’t 
know whose. I can’t trouble myself to remember 
authors’ names. It is not worth reading, however ; all 
about love and such nonsense!’ She had not read half 
a page! 

“* And do you, who inspire it so often and so deeply, 
consider love only nonsense ?” and the baronet tried his 
best to look loving. 

“TI can’t say I ever thought of the matter at all, for 
it never interested me. I was too obedient to marry 


except from policy, and lord Lysle was too old fora 
lover.” 
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Alice was aware that age was a disagreeable subject 
with the baronet, and she intended him to see the satire 
of her last sentence ; but he thought it wisest not to no- 
tice it. As is usually the case, when people are with- 
out delicate feelings themselves, Alice did not hesitate 
to wound the feelings of others. Unrestrained sarcasm 
is a bad sign in a woman ! 

“ Dr. Lester is below, my lady,” said a servant. 

“ Ask him here, of course,” said Alice, with more 
animation than she had yet shown. 

A few minutes elapsed and Dr. Lester entered, intro- 
ducing the young lady with him, as Miss Vere. 

The countess received her with more graciousness 
than was her wont, and gazed in undisguised admira- 
tion on the slight figure before her, unnoticing the visi- 
ble embarrassment her inspection occasioned. They 
formed a strong contrast, Alice and the stranger. The 
countess with her light brown and curled hair, and bril- 
liant color ; the other with dark braided tresses, full 
hazel eyes, and clear brunette complexion, where the 
color wandered, but did not linger. The expression of 
the two faces made their greatest difference—the one 
calm, bright and youthful; the other sad with the 
beauty, but not the gladness of the young. And what 
was it which had thus shaded that placid brow, and 
stolen the joy from those unsmiling lips? The thing 
which had thus clouded that face, and shadowed her 
yet fairer hopes, was poverty ! 

The countess was without a line of thought impressed 
on her countenance, and careless, except of the present, 
for she wasrich! The stranger’s soft gaze was full of 
care, and she dwelt fearfully on the future: she was 
poor! Alice looked on her companion eagerly and 
openly : she did not fear rebuke, for she wasrich! Lucy 
submitted to the look, mildly and timidly : she dreaded 
criticism, for she was poor! The countess, adorned by 
every attraction that wealth could give to beauty, re- 
ceived admiration as her due. Lucy was dressed sim- 
ply, and thought of her appearance only as it would af- 
fect the lady’s decision: she did not expect to be ad- 
mired—she was so poor! 

Dr. Lester observed his young protegée’s uneasiness 
at the prolonged examination, and wishing to relieve 
her, he said kindly, 

“I had to use al] my eloquence, lady Alice, to induce 
Mrs. Vere to part with her daughter ; but I am sure she 
will never have cause to regret haying relinquished her 
to your ladyship.” 

“Certainly not,” replied the countess, withdrawing 
her eyes for the first time from her companion—“ of 
course Miss Vere will be liberally paid for her services.” 

Tears came to Lucy’s eyes, but she struggled to sup- 
press them; and Alice continued : 

“[ do not expect any arduous duty ; I merely want 
some one to answer my notes, read aloud to me, and 
converse with me when I do not care to talk to any one 
better.” 

Alice did not notiee the rising color in Lucy’s cheek, 
for she did not know she had said any thing to occasion 
it; but Dr. Lester was more considerate, and as he rose 
to take leave, he said, 

“ Miss Vere, I do not doubt, will give your ladyship 
satisfaction ; and [ shall take pleasure in telling her mo- 
ther the advantages of her new home.” 


pressed it affectionately. He was the only friend Lucy 
had as yet found in London, and his goodness had done 
much for her family. His manners were gentle and 
conciliatory, and alike to all; for though moving in the 
first circles, Dr. Lester had seen the rich too near to des- 
pise the poor. The door closed after him, and Lucy 
fancied the day was darkened. She was alone among 
strangers. 

“Ring the bell, Sir Clarence,” said Alice; and the 
baronet, who had silently observed the interview, eager- 
ly rose to obey the command. 

“The servant will shew you your apartment, Miss 
Vere,” she continued, “and you can give what orders 
you please as to your arrangements, I shall be engaged 
with visitors all this morning, and shall not need your 
services till this afternoon.” 

Lucy quitted the room in silence, not daring to trust 
her voice in speaking, and followed the domestic to the 
handsome chamber she was for the future to consider 
her own. The attendant looked at her with suspicious 
impertinence ; her want of confidence told she was poor, 
and servants, like masters, have great respect for riches. 
When left alone, Lucy could control her feelings no 
longer. She felt wretched and desolate, and throwing 
herself on the bed, wept long and bitterly. *Tis a sad 
thing to look on misery, but saddest of all to see it in 
the young! But Lucy’s tears were as the dew-drops, 
and they refreshed as they fell. 


CHAPTER III. 


That name! it was the sweetest sound, - 
That ever he had heard, 

And all the hopes of many years, 
Came o’er him at that word! 


It was near twelve o’clock, and the poet lefi his room 
to carry his verses to his employer. It was a beautiful 
morning, and the sun seemed bright, even in London, as 
it penetrated the dark alleys and winding streets, scat- 
tering health and beauty over their crowded dwellings. 
Walter’s feelings, too, were happier than usual. The 
weather has generally a great effect on the sensitive 
and enthusiastic, and with the superstition that forms 
part of a poet’s character, he hailed the gladness around 
him as a happy omen. On the gay equipages and richly 
dressed passers-by, he looked calmly, not inenvy. He 
knew that he saw those powerful in rank and riches, 
but he felt no inferiority. They were welcome to such 
advantages : he only wished enough for independence ; 
and he was proudly conscious that he was superior to 
the many in the might of intellect and the magic of 
mind. 

I can imagine no sensation more delightful than the 
knowledge that we possess genius: that we have in our 
own spirits the power to make our own path. Itisa 
consciousness that enables us to look without ill feeling 
on the superior worldly prospects of the prosperous. 
And it isa thought which will uphold and sustain us 
when the wealth and power of earth have passed away. 
Yet, in spite of his former confidence, it was almost with 
trembling that Walter presented his verses to the pub- 
lisher. 

We are no judges of our own compositions : the page 





He extended his hand kindly, and the poor girl 


on which we have expended most time and care, may 
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be passed lightly over by the reader, while the one for 
whose fate we feared, is lauded as the best. The young 
author knew this, and he awaited, with that feeling of 
impatience that makes us hasten even what we dread, 
for the critic’s decision. He saw him turn over the last 
leaf, read the last line, and he almost doubted his senses 
as the publisher grasped his hand, and warmly corgra- 
tulated him on the beauty of his verses. 

“T cannot tell you, Mr. Vere,” he said, “‘ how much 
I admire this writing; it surpasses even your usual 
poetry, and will do you honor. As to the promised 
compensation, you must allow me to double it; and re- 
member, I must always be the first to publish your 
works, I may gain credit one of these days,” he added 
with a smile, “‘as having been the means of introdu- 
cing to the world one so capable of adorning it.” 

Walter’s thanks were as brief as they were sincere, 
and as he returned to his lodgings, his heart and his 
step were lighter than they had been for many a long 
day. He entered his mother’s room, and telling ina 
few words the occurrence of the past hour, gave her 
the result of his labors. 

“This has been a happy day for us, Walter,” she 
said, “and one we shall have cause to remember with 
gratitude. Dr. Lester has been here, and offered Lucy 
a situation as companion to a lady of wealth and rank. 
It will be an honorable home for her—the salary is a 
liberal one, and the duties he says are merely such in 
name. We ought indeed to be thankful.” 

“Did Lucy wish to go?” asked Walter : “ for I would 
rather write night and day than send her unwillingly 
from us!” 

“Nay, my son,” said the mother, “she desired it 
even more than I did ; and though she wept at leaving 
me, she saw all the advantages of the plan.” 

“ And the lady?” asked Walter. 

“Is the countess of Lysle,” was the reply. 

The mother suspected nothing, and she did not no- 
tice the burning color that flushed her child’s cheek, as 
he hastily left the room and entered his own. Locking 
the door, he threw himself on a chair, and clasped his 
hands across his brow. 

“The countess of Lysle!” he said slowly, as if he 
doubted the correctness of the name; “ my sister a com- 
panion of the countess of Lysle !” 

The veins in his temples grew deeper in their purple, 
and his hands moved convulsively, asif that name had 
awakened a long train of intense and stirring thought. 
But, after a moment’s pause, he mastered his emotion ; 
and though in the passionate paleness of his cheek, 
might be traced the record of excitement, there was no- 
thing else to tell the tale. Strange that a name, a mere 
empty sound, can thus, by arousing recollection, be- 
come a spell, causing the proud to bend, and the high 
heart totremble! There are times to usall, when a single 
word, a tone of music, or the sight of some long for- 
gotten thing, will move us more than the power and 
might of eloquence and grandeur! Trifles are the most 
important things in human life, and a wheel that the 
strength of many could not move, will turn on a pivot. 

During that day, Walter wrote little, and his abstrac- 
tion was even deeper than usual. The necessity for 
immediate exertion had gone by, and his past excite. 
ment made idleness requisite for repose. In the eve- 
ning, the beauty which had characterised the day, still 





lingered, and the moon rose full and clear. The young 
author left his room, to seek in the open air the fresh- 
ness denied him in his close and confined apartment. 
All without was bright and happy : even the occasional 
passing of the heavy carriages, and the gay laugh of 
their inmates, no longer jarred on the ear of the lis- 
tener. It is strange how differently we look on the 
same things at different times! The night before, Wal- 
ter had turned in disgust from the very sights and 
sounds he now regarded socalmly. The feelings have 
often more effect upon our decisions than the judgment. 

Leaving the more crowded streets, Walter directed 
his steps to a square formed by the handsome residences 
of the rich, and not thronged by the compact dwellings 
that composed most of the city. Here were only mar- 
ble pillars, stately columns, and that tranquil magnifi- 
cence that distinguishes the mansions of the high born 
and wealthy. Before one, and the handsomest of all, 
Walter paused; it might be to admire the Parian 
marble of which it was built. 

It was the same palace, for such it might be called, 
where the scene of our last chapter occurred. As Wal- 
ter looked, a hand, sparkling with jewels and shining 
fair in the moonlight, lifted aside the gorgeous curtain, 
and revealed a richly dressed lady. She glanced around 
for an instant, and then the heavy drapery again fell 
over the window. Walter had only a moment’s gaze ; 
but he could not mistake the radiant beauty whose lines 
he had celebrated so often, and which had long been 
the awakener of his sweetest thoughts. He turned 
away silently, and returned to his humble home; but 


the poet’s dreams that night, were the brighter for the 
vision that had blessed him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Her words of careless coldness, 
In bitter accents fell, 

On a heart that long had lov’d her, 
Too fondly and too well ! 


Light as were Lucy’s duties in her new situation, 
they occupied every hour of the day. The countess 
would send for her early in the morning to read to her 
before she rose, and afterwards she would find a thou- 
sand different things to employ her submissive compa- 
nion. The sweet, unobtrusive manners of the young 
girl, made her a very agreeable associate to a being so 
full of caprice, so spoiled by admiration, as the lady 
Alice. She took delight in displaying her consequence, 
even to an humble spectator; and in her ostentatious 
generosity, she loaded Lucy with presents of dresses 
and ornaments. The gentle companion in vain endea- 
vored to decline the offerings; the countess always in- 
sisted on her receiving them, and the thanks poured 
forth by the object of her bounty, made a new and 
grateful tribute at the shrine of her power. Lucy as- 
cribed her gifts to a purer motive than they sprung 
from in reality; and long unused to kindness from 
strangers, she felt for lady Alice a gratitude she could 
only express by the most devoted attention. Yet the 
countess, by her thoughtless and inconsiderate speeches, 
frequently wounded the feelings of the poor girl, whose 
naturally delicate sensibility had been rendered more 
acute by poverty and misfortune. Often, when some 
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rude remark had brought the color to Lucy’s cheek or 
the tears to her eyes, Alice would heap gifts upon her, 
and the tear, called forth by injured pride, would flow 
in grateful affection. On such occasions, Lucy would 
retire to her own room, and weep, she scarcely knew 
why. 

“She gives me riches,” she would say passionately, 
“ but she denies me love, and that is all I ask!” 

The lady Alice did not know that there are some 
hearts, to which a soft smile and tender word are worth 
more than the costly gifts of pompous pride. Lucy’s 
was one of these; and though thankful for the coun- 
tess’ favors, she would gladly have relinquished them 
all for the gentleness of friendship. Lucy knew not 
that Alice had so loved herself, she could give no affec- 
tion to another ; that she had so long looked on tender. 
ness as a mockery, she had forgotten it was a reality. 
Talk as we will of misfortune’s deadening the feelings, 
there is nothing refines them so much. Those who 
are accustomed to suffer, can best pity the sufferings of 
others: it is an uninterrupted course of prosperity that 
hardens the heart and makes it insensible to the emo- 
tions of those around us. We are apt to forget, while 
we are blessed with light, that many are in darkness; 
and the clime, where the sun shines brightest, is some- 
times a barren desert. 

“ You can remain in here this morning, Lucy,” said 
the countess—“ I expect visitors; but I wish you to be 
within call, if I should want you. You can get your 
embroidery to amuse yourself with.” 

Lucy obeyed, and taking her seat near the curtained 
window, proceeded silently with her work. Alice, 
in the mean time, half sat, half reclined on the low 
velvet couch, and languidly opened, one after another, 
the notes and invitations which had just arrived, and 
been placed on the centre table for her inspection. Let- 
ter after letter, written on fancy colored paper, and 
sealed with perfumed wax of every shade and hue, 
Alice cast carelessly by, after glancing at the signa- 
tures. One, the last of all, was a note of fine satin pa- 
per, with the motto, “ we have met before.” The coun- 
tess changed color as she looked at the name signed at 
the conclusion, and without throwing it aside like the 
others, she read every word the page contained. The 
lines were these : 

‘*T have returned, Alice—though when last we parted, 
it was with the expectation we should not meet again. 
Since 1 saw you, many changes have passed over us 


both. I left you wedded fer wealth and ambition to an 
old and doting man. Do not be offended, Alice ; you 


know you did not, you could not love the earl of Lysle! 
I quitted England with every hope blighted, and every 
vision of happiness gone. I am here now to find you 
a widow, more beautiful, report says, than even in your 
girlish days; may I then be pardoned if some of the 
glad dreams of past years come over me, when I re- 
member you are no longer bound by ties that must 
sever you from me? Iam altered, Alice, much and 
sadly, more perhaps in feeling than in appearance ; but 
the passionate ordeal through which I have struggled, 
could not go by without leaving a trace on the brow as 
well as the heart. You will find mea changed being 
from the enthusiastic boy, whose ardor was ever high- 
est when with you. The last few months have seen 
me a wanderer over Europe, tossed as a weed on the 


ocean, where’er the billows might sweep me. Without 
a tie left to bind me at home, I recked not where des- 
tiny carried me; and though in Greece and Italy, I 
could sometimes wean my thoughts from the wreck of 
earlier links, the shadows of the past were over me still. 
Among men, I was deemed cold and haughty ; but the 
crowd look at effects, not at causes. You know, Alice, 
that my feelings were not once branded as chill and 
senseless. The disappointments that have clouded, one 
after another, a pathway knowing little but sadness, 
left me few tokens of my natural spirit, and they were 
crushed to the very dust by the loss of the treasure 
dearest of all! I shall come and see you, Alice, if you 
will not refuse admittance to one, who, though rejected 
as a lover, may still be regarded as the warmest of your 
friends, Ernest Gorpon.” 

As Alice finished the note, she placed it in the secret 
recess of the port-folio near her, and a tear, that seldom 
glittered in the eye of the woman of fashion, trembled 
on her lashes. An instant after, and the emotion had 
passed away, as streams in the desert flow for awhile 
and then are lost in the burning sands. 

A woman never likes to give up the admiration of an 
old Jover, and as she approached a mirror, she never 
felt more perfectly satisfied with the image it reflected. 
The bright curls were arranged more gracefully round 
the girlish brow, and her eyes shone more brilliantly 
from their previous dimness, as the violet is loveliest 
after being bathed in dew. 

“Come and read to me, Lucy—lI feel sentimental 
this morning ; and here is some poetry which will suit 
me very well.” 

Lucy took a pamphlet from the table, and in a low, 
sweet voice, that set the poetry to music, she read un- 
knowingly her brother’s verses. As line after line of 
impassioned feeling fell on her ear, the countess became 
insensibly interested in the description of a passion she 
could admire, though she did not understand. For more 
than an hour Lucy continued uninterrupted till she had 
finished the verses, when the announcement of visitors 
prevented any remark from the listener. 

Among the first who entered, were Sir Clarence 
Wayland and lord Derwood, a young and dissipated 
nobleman, whose naturally fine mind had “ run to waste 
and watered but the desert.” When they came in, 
Lucy was still seated on the low ottoman where she had 
been reading, and as she rose, Derwood’s eyes followed 
her with a gaze of open admiration. She quietly took 
her position by the window, and was soon absorbed in 
the mysteries of embroidery. No one addressed her ; 
and though the looks of the young peer were frequently 
attracted towards her, he gave his words, at least, to 
the lady Alice. The countess was in one of her most 
animated moods ; for the transient depression occasioned 
by the note, had caused her to affect a gaiety, which 
the effort at last made her really feel. 

The polished compliment, the honied flattery, the 
ready repartee, flew quickly round ; and the countess 
was laughing one of those gay, happy laughs, that 
make the listener smile from sympathy, when Ernest 
Gordon entered the apartment. He seemed surprised 
at a merriment he had not expected, but as the countess 
became suddenly grave on seeing him, he endeavored 
to dispel her embarrassment by imitating her anima- 
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her life the lady failed ; and the witty allusions of Sir 
Clarence won him no reward but a forced smile. Lord 
Derwood saw the constraint of the parties ; and leaving 
his station near the countess, sauntered, with the cool- 
ness of rank and fashion, to the window where Lucy 
sat. He saw, by her not being introduced, that she was 
not considered exactly an equal ; and Sir Clarence had 
told him of lady Alice’s plan of employing a poor com- 
panion. Accustomed as he was to win his way by a 
mixture of politeness and effrontery, the calm compo- 
sure of Lucy’s manner puzzled him ; and he was about 
relinquishing the attempt at acquaintance, when one of 
the balls of worsted she was using, dropt on the floor. 
He took it up and gracefully presented it to the owner, 
whose simple “ thank you,” was uttered in too sweet a 
voice to alter his determination to gain her smiles. 

“Ts not this light too dim for your work? Shall I 
raise the curtain higher?” he asked. 

“TI can see very well, I thank you,” was the calm 
reply, without even a word, or a look of encourage- 
ment. 

Derwood was ata loss; the impudence of the gay 
peer was completely put aside by the unaffected dig- 
nity of the poor protegée. But though repulsed, he was 
not discouraged ; and the difficulty of obtaining her no- 
tice, only made the prize seem greater. 

“ Are you a relation of lady Alice’s ?” he asked. 

“T am not,” returned Lucy ; fer ignorant of the rank 
of her questioner, she could not address him by any title. 

“* Have you been long a visitor here ?” 

**T have been three weeks with the countess.” 

“JT have called several times during that period: 
strange I never saw you before!” 

Lucy made no answer to this remark, and lord Der- 
wood, completely baified, resolved to try some other 
time to make a more favorable impression. He now 
returned to the side of the countess, and finding his at- 
tempts at conversation as illy received as those of Sir 
Clarence, both gentlemen took a speedy leave. 

“T will not detain you here any longer, Lucy,” said 
the countess, when all the visitors had left, except Er- 
nest Gordon; “ you can goto your own room if you 
wish.” 

She spoke in a softer tone than usual, and Lucy re- 
tired. How considerate people are for others’ feelings, 
when they want to get rid of them! 

Ernest first broke the silence which followed Lucy’s 
departure. 

“I did not think we should meet so soon, lady Alice, 
when last we parted ; but 1 find we can trust no more 
to the future than we can to ourselves.” 

“T hope your tour has been a pleasant one, Mr. Gor- 
don,” said the countess, in the calm tone of politeness ; 
and though the calmness might have been forced, Ernest 
thought it unassumed. 

“ A pleasant one !” he repeated bitterly ; his eye flash- 
ing, his lip curving with earnestness—“ yes, as pleasant 
as the pilgrimage of an exile, who, in leaving home, 
has left hope also! To find pleasure in new scenes, 
we must have experienced no recent sorrow ; but for 
me, I did not look for happiness—I knew I was parting 
from it.” 

“T had imagined,” said Alice, in the same tone of 
composure, ‘ that to one so full of romance and enthu- 
siasm, Haly would have been a fairy land.” 





“ Alice!” said Ernest, passionately, almost wildly, 
“do not speak in that calm manner to me, to one who 
knew you before you had lost every ray of nature in 
the blaze of fashion. You were not always thus; I 
can remember the time when a softer smile was ac- 
corded to me, and when your gentlest words welcomed 
me warmly. Be as you once were, and do not make 
me curse the day that brought me again to England! I 
love you, Alice, better than any have ever done ; cast 
not from you a tenderness you may never find again!” 
He took her jewelled hand, and for an instant it trem- 
bled in his ; but Alice withdrew it—and.as if he read 
her looks, Ernest continued, “ Beware how you trifle 
with me, Alice! I offer you now, for the last time, a 
heart that has known no other divinity ; if you value it 
not, say so now—I will listen calmly !” 

“ Mr. Gordon,” said the countess, “‘ I had hoped time 
would have cured a passion that reason has so long de- 
clared hopeless.” 

“ Hopeless!” interrupted Ernest. “‘ You do not, you 
cannot love another ?” 

“T do not,” replied Alice, as calmly as if she gave 
no pain: “I never intend to marry again, and I cannot 
hear such words as your’s. I am sorry you persist in 
declarations that can have no effect on me; for we 
were friends in early life, and I would not we were 
enemies now. I am not so changed as to forget old ties; 
and though we can never be more to each other than 
we now are, let us not be less, Ernest!’ 

With a struggle, Ernest subdued his emotion; and 
though the tones he had heard, shut him from happiness, 
he said, 

“ Bé it so, lady Alice ; you are right—we will be only 
friends!” 

Alice did not notice his smile of bitterness; and when 
he departed, she bade him good morning with the com- 
posed air of languid politeness. All traces of excite- 


ment had passed away, and the woman of fashion was 
herself again. 


CHAPTER V. 


»T was the one soft secret, fondly kept, 
The one sweet memory, that never slept ! 


The shadows had gone, and twilight was over the 
earth. Ernest Gordon was alone in his room, at one of 
the most splendid hotels in the city. He paced the 
apartment with the hurried, irregular step, that isa sure 
indication of excited feeling ; and at last, as if to cool 
the burning torrent of his meditations, he left the house 
and walked rapidly along the street. As he approached 
the shop of a bookseller, the rays of the lamps in the store 
shone full on his face ; he was passing on, when a young 
man emerged from the door, and pronounced his name, 

“Ernest Gordon!” “* Walter Vere!” and the friends 
in pleasure at their unforeseen meeting, forgot for awhile 
their separate schemes of love and ambition. 

“T did not know you were in England, Ernest,” said 
Walter ; “and I have wished for you so often lately. I 
have needed sadly the counsel of a friend.” 

“Mine is your’s, Walter, whenever you desire it: I 
have been in town only since yesterday, and I did not 
know where to find you, or I should have called to re- 
new the friendship of past years.” 
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“JT am living here now,” replied Walter, “ and my 
mother and sister are with me. You have never seen 
Lucy, Ernest : she is very beautiful!” 

“IT know her through her brother’s poetry,” returned 
Ernest smiling. “ Will you not introduce me more par- 
ticularly ?” 

“Lucy is now living as a companion to the countess 
of Lysle; but I am sure she would gladly know one, 
whose interest in her brother claims her warmest 
thanks.” 

“You place too much value on the little services I 
have been able to render you, Walter: I have done no- 
thing to claim such gratitude. The wealth that Heaven 
has given me, could not be better employed than in as- 
sisting those less gifted with the world’s riches, but 
highly endowed with intellect and genius. Have you 
published yet, Walter? When I left you, your thoughts 
were all bent on literary fame.” 

“T have given many verses to the public,” answered 
the poet ; “ but my dreams of fame are still only dreams. 
It is the rich and powerful whose talents are thus re- 
warded : to the poor and the lowly, the page of celebrity 
is a sealed book.” 

“You speak bitterly, Walter: you should not thus 
humble yourself. My aid, in every way, you can claim ; 
and you should not Jet pride reject assistance from a 
friend, to whom years of affection have given aright to 
assist you.” 

Ernest spoke kindly, and Walter answered in the 
same spirit. 

“T do not, at present, need aid,” he said ; “‘ the price 
of my late labors will suffice for some time to procure 
us the common necessaries of life : with its luxuries the 
poor have nothing to do. It was with a view to the 
world’s opinion that I spoke, and it is only when I 
think of that I repine. It is a hard lot, Ernest, the des- 
tiny of one who feels he was made for loftier things 
than the common herd; who pines for distinction ; 
whose intellect is wasted in vain to gain it; and 
whose soul is consumed with the fire of ambition, that 
burns brighter because kindled in darkness,—it is a 
difficult thing for such an one to bend calmly to poverty, 
and find all his aspirations crushed in the dust! All this 
I have felt deeply, bitterly ; and the pen has fallen 
powerless from my hand, when the next instant it had 
to be resumed tosave my motherfrom starvation. These 
are the cold realities of life, Ernest ; and they fall with 
double heaviness on those who descend to them from 
the bright realm of an ideal world.” 

Walter paused, and Ernest said, 

“T shall call and see you to-morrow, and you must 
show me your late compositions. Though no poet my- 
self, I can admire and appreciate the poetry of others. 
I often wished for you in Italy, Walter; and I never 

saw a glorious sunset, or wandered by moonlight over 
the fallen columns that speak so sadly of desolation, 
without thinking with how much enthusiasm you would 
have looked on them !” 

“T should indeed,” said the young author: “it would 
have made me forget the gloom of the present, to pon- 
der over the glory of the past; and to have wandered 
over the land of Petrarch and Dante, might have given 
me a portion of the fire that gained them immortality. 
Did you meet any friends at Rome, Ernest 2” 

“Not one,” answered Gordon. “I did not mingle in 








society: you know [ left England in bad health and 
spirits, and I felt no desire to join the happy in their 

gaiety. I was as solitary as the most ardent lover of 
solitude could wish; my rambles were always made 

alone, and my soliloquies, if not as eloquent as your’s 

sometimes are, were at least as enthusiastic. I havea 

great deal of poetry of feeling, though denied the power 

of expressing it in numbers; it is fortunate for you, 

Walter, that I cannot rhyme, or I might prove a dan- 

gerous rival.” 

The conversation now took a lighter turn, and when 

the friends separated each felt happier in the love of the 

other. There is nothing so soothing as the sympathy 

of a gentle spirit, to those who have little in common 

with the world around them. Although living in a 

sphere of imagination that had no communion with the 
sterner truths of life, Walter found in the firm and more 

worldly disposition of Ernest Gordon, at once a support 
and a guide. ‘The kind encouragement, which is the 
greatest incentive to exertion, had a stronger effect on 
the poet, because it was the sole sympathy he had ever 
known. To Ernest, the friendship of boyhood gave 

deeper interest to his tenderness for his young compa- 
nion. Accident had thrown them together early in 
life, and constant intercourse had produced one of those 
violent attachments, which, though often formed with- 
out judgment, are still the brightest features in the pic- 
ture of youth. Unlike such ties generally, their’s had 
grown stronger with following years, and Ernest’s su- 
perior wealth and position in society, had enabled him 
to aid his less fortunate friend. Walter’s efforts as a 
poet, Ernest encouraged, without exaggerating their 
merit, and Walter always showed him his compositions 
with a certainty that the criticism they might meet, 
though severe, would be kind. But though great confi- 
dence subsisted between them, each had a secret from 
the other. Even in their days of boyish intimacy, Er- 
nest had never revealed his love for the lady Alice, 
and Walter had never said the theme of his eloquent 
verses was more than a fancied divinity. Neither told 
the one subject on which the thoughts of both were so 
often dwelling; and Ernest did not dream that the 
beauty he adored was the same that lent a softer inspi- 
ration to the genius of the poet. It was from no want 
of candour that each concealed this passion from the 
other: it arose from that indescribable feeling of deli- 
cacy that makes us dislike to speak of our own most 
violent yet most sacred emotions. Had the friends 
been separated fora long period, their letters might have 
told the secret—for we can write so many things we 
cannot say with the eyes of our listener fixed upon us. 
These feelings form the mystery of the spirit, the un- 
der-currents of life’s stream—and there are times when 
such currents are most powerful, and when “trifles light 
as air” will overbalance the weightiest of our deeds. 

“And now let me see your poetry,” said Ernest, 
when the next morning found him in Walter’s apart- 
ment. The author handed him the pamphlet contain- 
ing the verses, and they were attentively read by his 
friend. 

“Tt is very beautiful, Walter,” said Ernest. “ You 
have improved astonishingly in the melody of your 
numbers, and you have done what few English poets 
have done before you, written of love without losing dig- 
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who have described the passion ardently, without being 
love-sick or parting from common sense.” 

“] have often thought so,” said Walter; “ hackneyed 
as the theme now is, it can only borrow originality from 
the talents of the writer. But you must not flatter me, 
Ernest, by placing these feeble productions above those 
which will last when my name shall be a forgotten 
sound.” 

“T am very anxious to see your sister, Walter,” said 
Gordon: “I have had but a passing glimpse of her, 
and I wish you to go with me to the countess of Lysle’s.” 

** Do you know the countess?” asked Walter eagerly. 

“Tam one of her earliest friends,” said Ernest, a 
shade of sadness passing over his brow as he spoke. 
“Her ladyship,” he continned, “sees visitors this eve- 
ning, and I have the privilege of old acquaintanceship 
to introduce my favorite companion. You must go, 
Walter—I will! not let you hide your light any longer ; 
you ought indeed to mingle in the society for which 
your education and talents fit you so well.” 

Walter hesitated, but the repeated entreaties of his 
friend at length forced him to consent. When Ernest 
left him, Walter almost repented his engagement: de- 
lightful as it would be even to look unchecked on the 
loveliness of his idol, he felt that repugnance to enter- 
ing a strange circle, common to those who feel the su- 
perior advantages of the persons they meet. Although 
qualified by appearance and acquirements to adorn any 
society, the poet could not shake off his disagreeable 
feelings; and he thought of the coming evening till the 
whole affair seemed the deception of a dream. But 
Ernest had taken the precaution to prepare the countess 
for receiving him graciously, and as she knew he was 
the fashion, she expressed her anxiety to see him. 

This was one of the countess’ most amiable days, as 
it had been marked by a conquest of more than usual 
worth. Alice had received proposals from one of the 
handsomest men in London, and the offering, though 
declined, proved her attraction and put her in a good 
humor. Alice did not remember that her wealth was 
among her greatest charms, for when did a woman ever 
believe she was courted for her money ? 

To Lucy, the changes in her lady’s feelings were 
often subjects of real anxiety, dependent as she was on 
her caprices. But on this day her conduct to her com- 
panion was kinder than common, and as Lucy finished 
the notes of invitation she had been answering, Alice 
said, “you must look your prettiest this evening, Lucy, 
for I expect a large party, and Mr. Gordon has asked 
permission to introduce your brother.” 

“Walter coming here!” exclaimed Lucy, her cheek 
crimsoning with pleasure. 

“T thought it would surprise you,” returned Alice ; 
“but Mr. Gordon seemed so anxious, I could not refuse ; 
besides, his poetry has made him the fashion just now, 
and I suppose will introduce him into society.” 

“Is Mr. Gordon a relation of your ladyship’s?” asked 
Lucy. 

“No,” replied Alice, “ but a very old friend ;” and 
she looked at Lucy as if she feared to trace some sus- 
picion of the truth, but she saw only the calm look of 
unsuspecting innocence. Alice was conscious she had 
played a heartless part towards Ernest, and she did 
not like to have it known, even by Lucy. Still the 
theme was an agreeable one on which her companion 





had touched, and impelled by a vague feeling of curi- 
osity, Alice continued: “I knew Ernest Gordon before 
I was married, and he has been on the continent ever 
since ; do you think him handsome ?” 

“The handsomest man I ever saw!” said Lucy 
warmly; “I never saw a more intellectual face, and 
its melancholy expression only makes his smile the 
brighter.” 

Alice felt pleased, she scarcely knew why ; this very 
person that the world admired so much, she had dis- 
carded, and his praise sounded sweetly in her ear, for 
it ministered to her vanity. 

There are some persons who have no thought or 
feeling beyond themselves, who care for companions 
only as contributors to their own pleasure, who are 
linked to the world by ties of selfishness, and who even 
when appearing most amiable, act from unworthy mo- 
tives. Alice was one of these. She looked on Ernest 
Gordon, not as the high spirited and intellectual man, 
but as her admirer; for wealth she cared only as it con- 
tributed to her enjoyment, while the refined and gentle 
Lucy she regarded solely as the tool which was to work 
out the fabric of her own‘caprice. 

Let the situation of such persons be what it may, 
even when surrounded by pride and luxury, they are 
to be pitied; they are apart from their kind in the soli- 
tude of self, exiles from all the sweet commune of kin- 
dred thought, and alone in that weary desert of the 
heart that knows noend. The light of worldly advan- 
tages cannot atone for the soul’s darkness, and the pur- 
ple mantle of rank and pride is valueless compared to 
the white robe of kind and tender feeling. 


CHAPTER VI. 


He sought a glory that could not save ; 
He toiled for fame, and gained—the grave { 


The evening approached, and Alice was dressed in 
the rich, brilliant style that became her so well. Lucy 
too spent more time at her toilette than usual, and she 
had never valued the splendid dresses given her by the 
countess so much as now. One after another was tried 
and discarded before a choice could be made, and Lucy 
was arrayed for the evening. The guests arrived at 
the fashionable hour, and the rooms were thronged by 
the wit, the beauty, and the talent of the day. Ernest 
and Walter were among the latest who entered, and 
the graceful affability of the hostess’ reception soon re- 
lieved the poet from his embarrassment. 

Introduced by his friend to the most conspicuous 
among the visitors, Walter speedily lost his slight em- 
pressement, and the kind encouragement which true no- 
bility of mind always gives to youthful genius, was 
amply awarded to the poet. : 

“Who is that gentleman with dark eyes, who ap- 
pears so great an admirer of beauty? I have noticed 
him looking at lady Alice for the last half hour.” 

“T will introduce you,” was Ernest’s reply, and ad- 
vancing, Walter was presented to Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

“T should perhaps apologise,” said Walter, “for 
forcing you to withdraw your attention from a face that 
is beautiful to all, but must be doubly so to one who 
has made loveliness the study of his life.” 

“T should rather thank you,” replied the painter with 
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a smile, “for interrupting a reverie so dangerous, and 
I assure you it could not have been more agreeably 
broken.” 

Walter was charmed with the natural yet polished 
manner of his new acquaintance, and the long conver- 
sation which followed mutually produced favorable im- 
pressions. When they parted, Sir Godfrey said, 

“T see you are an admirer of the fine arts, and as we 
are worshippers of sister deities, I hope we shall often 
meet. If you will come to my room to-morrow morn- 
ing I think I can promise you a circle of agreeable 
friends.” 

Walter accepted eagerly an invitation given with so 
much kindness, and from that night the star of his des- 
tiny shone brighter. 

In the meantime Lucy had excited no little admira- 
tion among the fashionable young men, who always 
give preference toa new face. Lord Derwood was of 
the number, and now that he saw Lucy in society, he 
resolved to win from her the favor his rank and man- 
ners generally claimed. 

“T scarcely know how to address you, Miss Vere,” 
were his first words, uttered with an air of graceful 
embarrassment, “after my rudeness in venturing to 
offer you my assistance when not authorized to do so 
by a formal introduction. May I hope that Miss Vere 
will pardon an act whicha look in her mirror will amply 
justify ?” 

Lucy blushed, she knew not why, at the open flat- 
tery so unfamiliar to her ear, and not knowing what to 
say, merely bowed to the compliment, while his lord- 
ship continued: 

“T really cannot believe we are such new acquaint- 
ances, for I have thought of you so constantly since 
my transgression of that morning, that I feel more as 
an old friend than the worshipper of an hour.” 

Wishing to rouse her from her silence, Lord Der- 
wood asked if the talented poet, Walter Vere, was a 
relation of her’s. 

“He is my brother,” replied Lucy, while the pride 
of affection colored her cheek; “does your lordship 
know him?” 

“Only through his poetry,” said lord Derwood, who 
had never read a line of it; “ but I intend this evening 
to solicit the honor of his acquaintance ; you will not, 
I hope, by relating my offence to you, prejudice him 
against me!” 

“F never pretend, Lord Derwood, to influence my 
brother’s judgment; and the offence of which you 
speak I really never thought of until you mentioned it.” 

Lord Derwood bit his lip; it was certainly very mor- 
tifying to be entirely forgotten by a girl he had tried to 
fascinate ; he had much rather she should have been se- 
riously angry. 

**T find I was not mistaken,” he said, as these thoughts 
passed over him, “‘in attributing to Miss Vere, a kind- 
ness equalled only by her beauty; I trust our friend- 
ship, commenced so unpropitiously, will in ‘the future 
contradict the past,’ as those days are often brightest 
whose mornings rose in clouds.” 

The approach of Ernest Gordon terminated a con- 
versation which Lucy disliked, because she did not 
know how to receive it, and the more agreeable society 
of Gordon was a happy relief. From the time of his 
first acquaintance with Lucy, Ernest had treated her 





with a cordiality which his intimacy with her brother 
authorized, and his easy, intelligent style of address- 
ing her made him a welcome companion. He now 
came from the countess to demand Lucy’s attendance, 
and offered his arm to escort her to the other apart- 
ment. Alice was surrounded by her guests, Walter 
among them, and as Ernest and Lucy approached, she 
said, 

“T sent for you, Lucy, to scold you for not telling me 
of your talents as a musician, which I have now acci- 
dentally learned from your brother. At the request of 
all this circle you will atone for your long silence by a 
song.” 

Lucy in vain endeavored to escape—the countess 
would not be denied. 

“Let me add my entreaties, Miss Vere,” whispered 
lord Derwood; but Lucy pretended not to hear him— 
and Alice, observing her protegée’s unwillingness, 
laughingly said, 

“ Lead her to the harp—we will not be denied !” 

Lord Derwood eagerly offered his arm, but Ernest 
had proffered his, and Lucy took it. From a heap of 
the fashionable music of the day, she selected the fol- 
lowing song : 


THE DISCARDED. 


Nay, spare those words of haughtiness, 
They cannot move again ; 

I will not offer now the love, 
I offered once in vain! 

Thy scornful tones inflict no pain, 
Unheeded they shall fall ; 

They only serve to erase the vow 
That acknowledg‘d thee dear’st of all! 


That very scorn has blotted out 
The worship I had felt, 
For it shows so well the vanity 
Of the altar where I knelt. 
Then calm the proud and lofty look, 
Upon that peerless brow ; 
Thy coldness can inflict no pang, 
I do not love thee now! 


The gentlemen applauded warmly, and the unaffect- 
ed admiration of Ernest atoned to the songstress for 
the unpleasantness of singing before a crowd. Alice 
was delighted, yet at the same time half angry at Lucy’s 
having concealed an accomplishment which might have 
amused some of her moments of ennui. Thus it ever 
was with the countess; every thought ended in those 
words of selfishness, “ mine” and “ myself.” Alice was 
in the highest spirits, and her laugh rang as merrily as 
if she had not crushed hope in a heart that had loved 
her, “ not wisely, but too well !” 

Ernest had in some measure learned to look calmly 
on the idol of the past as the friend of the present. 
There is rarely a medium between passion and dislike, 
where love has been violent—and it requires a strong 
mind to pass from adoration to indifference. ‘To indif- 
ference, Ernest had not yet schooled his feelings ; he still 
felt that a word from Alice could rule him more than he 
liked to acknowledge, but the fire and fervor of devo- 
tion were gone. If the remembrance of that vision was 
ever with him, it served not to revive the dream, but to 
guard him from a similar one. He knew he could 
never cherish for another the sentiments he had nour- 
ished for Alice, and on the gay beauties around him he 
scarcely threw a glance—most certainly never gave & 
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thought. Towards Lucy his manner was kind as a 
brother’s, and he conversed with a freedom to her, 
which he did not use to any one else but Walter. 
Her gentle, confiding manners, sweet beauty and de- 
pendent situation, claimed at once his admiration as a 
man, and his kindness asa friend. His long acquaint- 
ance with her brother, and the services rendered him, 
gave him a right to her friendship, and while she gave 
that, he did not dream of any other sentiment. 

Friendship between a handsome, talented man, and 
a beautiful girl, is a miracle which never yet has been: 
on one side or the other, there will be a warmer feeling, 
and in this case that feeling was with Lucy. Without 
a suspicion of Lucy’s interest in him, his manner 
served to heighten it, and ignorant of his love for Alice, 
she might perhaps be pardoned for attributing his so- 
licitude to warmer motives than those of kindness. 

The next morning, Walter repaired to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller’s. He was shown into a room where the 
painter was seated at his easel: near him was a young 
man who was also painting. 

“T am glad you have come,” said Sir Godfrey, offer- 
ing his hand, “I shall have an opportunity of impro- 
ving our acquaintance before the arrival of other visi- 
tors; but first I must present you to my young friend, 
a pupil who bids fair to rival his master. Ludovic, this 
is Mr. Vere!” The painter started as if roused from 
a dream, and the calm, sad smile that greeted his new 
acquaintance, faded rapidly away, as he returned to 
the task before him. 

“If you are an admirer of painting,” said Sir God- 
frey, “you may perhaps find some entertainment among 
those pictures, the heroines of Shakspeare.” 

Walter approached the portraits which were enclos- 
ed in rich frames, and gazed on them in mute admira- 
tion. There was Cordelia, with her mild, affectionate 
eyes, and lips parted as if uttering words of gentleness ; 
lady Macbeth, with her look of stern and haughty 
pride, and there too was Juliet, the child of the south, 
whose soft, graceful and voluptuous beauty, realized 
the bard’s ideal. 

“There is nothing,” said Walter at last, after look- 
ing long on the loveliness before him—“ there is nothing 
that makes us so intimately acquainted with a writer, 
as to see in reality the faces he has pictured in his 
dreams. While I look on those features, I can fancy 
the feelings of Shakspeare, as in the visions of his ge- 
nius those same lines of beauty flitted before him.” 

“‘And yet,” said the painter, “those may be very 
different faces from the imaginary ones of the poet, 
though they realize in a faint degree my conceptions 
of the characters. Many who have seen those pictures, 
say the portraits they had fancied of the same heroines 
were very different. But as we have no regular de- 
scription of the beauties, and therefore can have no 
certain standard, we must each have our own peculiar 
ideas concerning them; mine are embodied, but not 
perfected in the features before you.” 

“ Not perfected!” repeated Walter ; “ surely nothing 
can be more beautiful.” 

“‘Have you yet to learn, my young friend,” asked 
the artist smiling, “that in painting as well as poetry, 
the reality ever falls below the ideal? There are times 
when I am tempted to destroy the works which are so 
far from fulfilling the conception, while at another 
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period, I regard them with the admiration of a stranger, 
and almost wonder at the inspiration which enabled 
me to perform them so well !” 

The entrance of visitors prevented their further con- 
versation. 

During his frequent visits to Sir Godfrey, Walter 
saw the best society of the metropolis, and the kind 
patronage of his friend was of the greatest service to 
him. Sir Godfrey advised him when he needed the 
counsel of experience, and through Ernest Gordon and 
the artist, Walter soon acquired both independence 
and celebrity by his writings. With the young pupil 
of Sir Godfrey the poet could never sustain any con- 
versation ; he was always silent, except when address- 
ed, and always after such an interruption would return 
with redoubled ardor to his task. As he seemed to 
dislike being taken from his painting even for an in- 
stant, Walter forbore, after a few attempts, to force an 
acquaintance who greeted him so reluctantly. He 
noticed one day for the first time the young artist was 
missing from his accustomed place, and as he was alone 
with Sir Godfrey, he ventured to ask the history of 
the silent pupil. 

“Poor Ludovic!” said the painter, “he is prevented 
by illness from being here to-day, and I fear it will 
never be his lot to finish the work he has commenced, 
He is an Italian by birth and his circumstances are 
independent. He came to England for the purpose of 
receiving my instruction, as I was once intimately ac- 
quainted with his father. He has been with me seve- 
ral months, and the progress he has made in his art, 
is really astonishing ; but his health is so delicate, he is 
often forced by illness to leave his easel. This climate 
is too severe for his southern constitution, and I fear he 
will soon fall a victim to his ambition.” 

“Has he no friends in his own country?” asked 
Walter, who was deeply interested in the tale ; “ none to 
love him at home?” 

“Not one!” replied the painter; “he is bound to 
Italy by no ties but those which link the exile to his 
childhood’s home. He sometimes talks of returning 
there when he has gained celebrity—but I do not think 
he is aware of the dangerous state of his health, and 
his unwearying devotion to his art is hastening his 
disease.” 

“ What is he painting now ?” asked Walter. 

‘* His first original piece,” answered the artist, “ and 
its correctness amazes me in one so young.” 

He removed the covering which protected the picture 
and displayed the still unfinished outlines of a group 
from Italian history. 

“ Poor Ludovic!” said Sir Godfrey with a sigh, as 
he replaced the veil, “so young, so gifted, and so early 
doomed !” 

The next day, and the next, Ludovic was still ab- 
sent from his picture ; on the third he sent to ask Sir 
Godfrey to have his painting brought to his room. 
His request was complied with, and whenever his 
strength would permit, Ludovic labored at his work. 
About a week after, Sir Godfrey went to see his poor 
pupil. The curtains were all closed but one, and the 
light which that admitted streamed full on the finished 
picture of the dying artist. It was hung in a splendid 
frame, where the eyes of its creator first fell when he 
waked, and the last thing he saw at night was the idol 
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he had made. * The artist was asleep when Sir God- 
frey entered, but on awaking he warmly thanked his 
friend for his visit. 

“I long to show you my picture,” he said, “ for it is 
finished at last!” 

“T have been looking at it while you were sleeping, 
Ludovic,” said Sir Godfrey ; “ it does you honor.” 

The cheek of the young artist brightened at the 
praise, though he expected it, and a tear shone on his 
lashes. 

“*T shall do better even than that,” he said, “ when I 
am well; and you shall have cause, my best friend, to 
glory in your pupil. There is but one thing on earth 
I value more than that picture—it is this miniature of 
my mother.” He handed Sir Godfrey a miniature set 
in diamonds: the face was a sweet and mild one, with 
the dark hair and lustrous eyes of an Italian. 

“That face,” he continued, “ was the first to shine 
on me in love, and it was the last. I have looked at it 
a great deal lately, and its sweet beauty has brought 
me hope. When I am better I intend to copy it. Re- 
member, my dear friend,” he said, pressing Sir God- 
frey’s hand as he spoke—“ remember, that if any thing 
should happen to me in future years, that picture and 
this miniature are your’s. They are dearer to me 
than any thing else on earth, and while I live they shall 
be with me, but when I am gone, they will serve to 
remind you of one who owes much to your kindness.” 

A few days after, the picture hung in Sir Godfrey’s 
room, and the miniature was enshrined among his dear- 
est treasures. Poor Ludovic! 


—_— ° 


CHAPTER Vil. 


Youth’s sweetest hopes may not come again, 
To one who has loved, but to find it in vain! 


Walter was now a frequent visitor at many noble 
houses, and among them at the countess of Lysle’s. 
He called one morning and found the countess alone, 
apparently reading. She looked beautiful, and Wal- 
ter might almost have been pardoned his idolatry for so 
much loveliness. 

“I am glad to see you, Mr. Vere,” said Alice, as he 
entered, “for Lucy has gone to see her mother, and I 
long for somebody to talk to. Can’t you tell me some- 
thing amusing? Come, relate a few of your own 
adventures !” 

“I fear your ladyship would find little amusing in 
them,” said Walter, smiling. ‘‘I don’t think I ever 
met with a real adventure in my life!” 

“Impossible!” cried Alice, “and a poet too! Now 
Iam sure you have saved some body’slife, or attempted 
the release of some imprisoned beauty !” 

“Neither, on my honor!” replied Walter: “you 
know such deeds belonged only to the days of chivalry, 
and they are past.” 

“Well at least,” persisted the countess, “ you have 
been in love; pray was it with some fair and lowly 
maiden, or, like Tasso, with a beautiful princess?” 

Walter’s cheek became deadly pale and then flushed 
like crimson, 

“I have been in love, lady Alice!” he said, “ if that 
hackneyed phrase can express the madness of a passion 








scarcely less presumptuous than Tasso’s. From the 
first moment I saw her who is the starlight of my life, 
she has been with me in my dreams as a light from 
Heaven. I have looked on her when she knew it not, 
and I have cared for wealth, for rank, for fame, only to 
merit her; she has been the inspirer of my sweetest 
thoughts, the idol of every hour !” 

“You are enthusiastic,” said Alice, half smiling, 
“ and the lady of your love is—” 

“ Yourself!” and Walter knelt before her as he 
spoke. 

Amazed beyond the power of utterance, Alice an- 
swered not, and Walter continued: “I have loved you, 
lady Alice, as you may never be loved again by the 
heartless beings around you; oh! let me hope, that 
when my name shall be a proud one, when the poet’s 
wreath shall win me greatness, let me then hope I may 
not have loved vainly.” 

“Mr. Vere!” said Alice, and she rose from her seat 
in lofty pride—“ Mr. Vere, you have strangely forgotten 
to whom you speak.” 

“ I know but too well,” interrupted Walter, “the rank 
and the loftiness of her I address; but that knowledge 
only shows me more plainly the value of what I would 
gain. Lady Alice, you compared an instant since, my 
love to Tasso’s; will you not, like the princess Leonora, 
look kindly on the one who has dared to love you ?” 

Alice proudly drew her figure to its full height, as 
she said, “1 could almost smile, Mr. Vere, at your mad- 
ness, were it not too insulting to be passed thus lightly 
over ; your own mind should have told you that a poor 
and lowly poet, is no lover for the countess of Lysle !” 

With a look proud as her own, Walter gazed on the 
eyes that sunk beneath his. 

“It is well,” he said calmly and bitterly, “I do see, 
though too late, that we have nothing in common. Had 
I known this a little sooner, I should not have intruded 
so often on the countess of Lysle. We shall meet no 
more!” and his voice faltered. ‘“ May the peace you 
have taken from me forever, be with you still. Fare- 
well!” And before Alice could answer, Walter was gone. 

While Walter was with the lady Alice, Ernest Gor- 
don entered the poet’s room. He found Walter absent, 
and Lucy alone. She said she expected her brother in 
a few moments, and Ernest seated himself to wait for 
his return. 

“T believe you are not often absent from lady Alice,” 
he said. 

“ No,” said Lucy, “I can rarely find a moment even 
to come here. I have been looking over Walter’s late 
writings,” she continued ; “ one would really think from 
their style that he is desperately in love ;” and she 
placed one of the sonnets before Ernest. 

“T expect,” said the latter, with a smile, “ that this is 
merely for the rhyme’s sake. I believe many people 
are cradled into poetry by love; but as Walter has 
never mentioned his amour to me, I fancy his heroine 
is an imaginary one. I do not know either, whose 
beauty could merit such enthusiastic admiration. I 
never met suca loveliness but in one.” 

He spoke without looking at Lucy, or he would have 
seen by her deep blush, that she had appropriated to 
herself a compliment intended for another. How often 
does woman’s vanity make her misery! 

“Was it in Italy, you saw such beauty ?” asked 
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Lucy, though she fancied she could foretel his an- 
swer. 

“No,” replied Ernest, “I never found abroad the 
loveliness of the one at home; and I believe it would be 
impossible now, for even the dark eyes of Spain or 
Italy to win a share of my admiration.” 

As he spoke Ernest looked at Lucy; her cheek 
flushed the hue of the ruby, and that blush told Ernest 
the secret of her feelings. After a few moments light 
conversation he tock leave, saying he would call again 
on Walter. He left Lucy in a vision of happiness. 
Ernest she imagined had alluded to no beauty but her's ; 
and she fancied so warm an admiration might soon be 
changed to as warma love. Poor Lucy! her dream 
was a brief one! 

Ernest was startled at the knowledge acquired so 
accidentally, and without a shade of the vanity so many 
would have felt, he regretted it sincerely. His own 
disappointments taught him sympathy for a passion 
that must be hopeless. To offer to another the heart 
filled by Alice, he could not, and he determined on a 
course which he thought would break, before too late, 
the tissue of Lucy’s affection. 

When Lucy returned to the countess, her lady re- 
ceived her coldly. Incensed at Walter’s boldness, and 
with her usual selfishness, making no allowance for his 
feelings, Alice’s anger was still unabated, and she harsh- 
ly told Lucy to go to her room. When alone, Alice 
vented her wrath in broken exclamations, and at last, 
as if a bright idea had come over her, she wrote a few 
lines on a card, and ringing for a servant, sent the note 
to Miss Vere. Lucy had been surprised at the coun- 
tess’ manner, but thinking it arose from caprice, she 
thought no more of it, and was quietly reading when 
she received the note. It was as follows: 

“The countess of Lysle presents her compliments to 
Miss Vere, and informs her that her future attendance 
will be dispensed with.” 

Astonished beyond measure at this message, Lucy 
could scarcely realize the change. The certainty came 
but too soon, and tears of mortified pride and wounded 
feeling sprung to her eyes. 

* And all ends in this !” she exclaimed passionately ; 
“T am dismissed with this haughty coldness; I, who 
have devoted every moment to her pleasure—who have 
even dreamed she loved me !” 

When she became calm, Lucy made her preparations 
to return to her mother. The articles given her by the 
countess she selected and put aside, and with her sim- 
pler wardrobe, she left her splendid home. The 
amazement of Mrs. Vere equalled that of Lucy; and 
though Walter could have explained away their as- 
tonishment, he did not do it. Soon after her return, a 
servant from the countess brought the dresses Lucy had 
left, and a note. It contained these words, witha sum 
of money: 

“The enclosed is the amount due Miss Vere for 
attendance on the countess of Lysle.” 

“You must not keep it, Lucy!” said Walter; and 
with the returning of the dresses and the money, ended 
all communication with the countess. The next day 
Walter announced his intended departure from Lon- 
don. 

“There is nothing to detain us here now,” he said, 


have made arrangements which will enable me to send 
my writings to my publisher. Ernest Gordon, too, is 
going again to the continent, and he told me to bid you 
both his affectionate farewell.” 

“Ts he not coming to see us ?”’ asked Mrs, Vere. 
“He will not have time,” answered Walter; and 
glancing at Lucy, who though silent, was cold and pale 
as marble, he added, “ perhaps it is better thus.” 

The mother had outlived her days of intenser feeling, 
and while thinking of the change in their prospects she 
did not observe Lucy’s emotion. Walter knew her 
sensations by his own, and approaching her, he im- 
printed a kiss on her forehead, and whispered, 

“You must not be sad, Lucy, for there are many 
still to love you!” 

Lucy pressed his hand in silence, and without a word 

of explanation: Walter knew all. 
The poet left London with his mother and sister. Sir 
Godfrey wrote to him, kindly inviting him to return, 
but he declined, though with many thanks for the paint- 
er’s interest. 

Lord Derwood was very much disappointed, when, on 
his next visit to the countess, he learned Lucy’s dismis- 
sal; but the new face of a pretty actress consoled him 
for her loss. 

Surrounded by other admirers, Alice soon. forgot both 
Walter and his love, and among his many friends, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller was the only one who remembered 
the existence of the once flattered poet. 

J. T. Le 





TO THE ROSE. 


Child of the morning! I love thy uprearing, 
Gemm/’d with the pearls of the dew that surround thee, 
When bright o’er the burnished horizon appearing 
The sun casts his glorious effulgence around thee. 


Child of the sunbeam! I love to behold thee 
Wet with the kisses impress’d by that dew, 

When soft thou art seen ’mid the leaves that enfold thee, 
Blooming and blushing with loveliest hue. 


Raise up thy bosom, fair daughter of morning, 
Spread forth thy breast to the amorous breeze ; 
See how it speeds through the mists of the morning, 

Whistling regardless o’er spice laden trees. 


Where must I look for thy rival, fair flow’ret ? 
Where the home of the Peri its sweet garden rears! 
When they weavea rich zone of their locks toembower it, 
Watered with nectar and nursed by their tears? 


Or shall I look in the depths of the waters, 
When forests of coral a shelter outspreads ? 

Shall I search in the bowers of ocean’s dark daughters, 
When clusters of pearls are encircling their heads ? 


Sweetest of flowers! I need not endeavor 
To find out another a rival for thee ; 
Relic of Eden, I love thee! and never 





sadly. ‘ Lucy is released from her engagement, and I 


Can I wish one more blooming or od’rous to see. 
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Live on, and bask like the child of a day dream ; 
Feed on the rays and the smiles of the sun ; 

Pout forth thy lips to the kiss of the May beam ; 
Smile on—for sweet is the course thou shalt run. 


Nursling of Heaven! though thou perish to-morrow, 
Heed not the short span of life that’s assigned thee ; 
Thou livest in beauty—thou know’st not of sorrow— 
When thou diest thou leavest thine odors behind thee. 
H. M. S. 





NOTES OF A TOUR 


FROM VIRGINIA TO TENNESSEE, IN THE MONTHS 
OF JULY AND AUGUST, 1833. 


By Rev. H. Ruffner, D.D., President of Washington College, Va. 


CHAPTER IIL 
From Louisville to West Tennessee. 


The Galt house in Louisville furnishes the traveller 
with excellent accommodations, administered too with 
a promptitude in the servants and a kindness of manner 
in the landlord, that make one’s abode there doubly 
agreeable. Southern gentlemen on their way, up and 
down, often tarry some days in the Galt house for their 
pleasure alone. In a shop on the opposite side of the 
street, I drank of the “ Blue Lick water ;” brought from 
the Blue Licks in the upper part of the state. It is 
sulphureous, but mainly distingujshed for a strong mix- 
ture of salt, of which the muriate of soda, or common 
salts, is distinctly tasteable. It is reputed to have very 
salutary effects ; but it is certainly not as agreeable to 
the palate as our sulphur waters in Virginia. 

From Louisville, the traveller to Nashville has gene- 
rally the choice of a conveyance by steamboat or by 
stage. The low state of the waters now, made the 
success of a voyage up the Cumberland rather proble- 
matical; so I took passage in a stage coach, on the 
third day after my arrival at Louisville. 

Our way down, for twenty miles, lay through the 
broad level tract on which Louisville stands. The soil 
is exceedingly rich, but cursed with ponds full of rank 
and rotting vegetation—the potent nurseries of musqui- 
toes and fevers. The country is aptly named “The 
Pond Settlement.” We stopped in the midst of it at a 
whiskey tavern to change horses. Here we saw some 
of the pale faces of the settlement. They told us that 
the annual visitation of fevers and agues had already 
begun. When we asked one of them, whether the 
ponds could not be easily drained, he answered, ‘‘ yes, 
very easily; but a good many of the settlers are 
opposed to draining’them.” ‘ What!” said I, “opposed 
to draining these festering ponds! Do they wish to be 
sick every year?” “It seems so,” said the pale face— 
but he spoke with an indifference of manner, which 
showed that he felt little concern on the subject. 
“‘ How use doth breed a habit ina man!” These people 
have grown so accustomed to ponds, musquitoes and 
fevers, that they take them quietly, as things in the 
due course of nature. 

The next stage brought us to the bank of the Ohio 





at the mouth of Salt river, which, though gentle as a 
lamb where it meets with the superior Ohio, is said to 
be as violent as a brawling bully at a distance from its 
mouth, and consequently to require a navigator with 
strong arms and a stoutheart tostem itscurrent. This 
has furnished the Kentucky bruisers with a striking 
figure of speech: when they would terrify an adver- 
sary with a lively apprehension of rough usage, they 
threaten to “ row him up Salt river.” We descended 
the steep muddy banks to a boat, and were rowed not 
up Salt river, but over it—an operation that would have 
been pleasant enough, had not the festering ooze of the 
banks saluted our nostrils with a compound of villain- 
ous smells, drawn forth steaming hot by the cloudless 
sun of July. After’ this nasal treat, I was not surprised 
to hear that the hamlet on the southern bank, where we 
dined, is a sickly place. In fact, no place on the Ohio, 
below Louisville, can be called positively healthly ; 
though some situations are comparatively so. All will 
become less sickly, when the lands shall be drained and 
cleared of the overshadowing forests. Were the set- 
tlers to spare the valuable trees, and destroy the others, 
and to cut ditches through their low wet lands, they 
might generally enjoy the blessing of health, while they 
reaped the exuberant harvests of their teeming soil. 

Below Salt river, we soon began to ascend the hills 
which here border the Ohio; and after mounting some 
five or six hundred feet, above our former level, we 
found ourselves in a broken limestone country of indif- 
ferent soil, which became more sandy as we advanced 
into the less broken parts of the interior; while the 
trees dwindled to a new growth of saplings, or if not 
this, an elder generation of black-jacks—till, what with 
the yellowish white sand and the scattered dwarfish trees, 
and the peculiar character of the annual plants growing 
among them, the country assumed the genuine aspect 
of The Barrens, as the early settlers descriptively named 
this wide region. But the soil, unlike most men, per- 
forms more than it promises ; flourishing fields of corn 
surprise the traveller with its vigorous growth and 
healthy green, on a soil which in its natural state would 
seem to be scarcely worth cultivation. 

As we advanced, the ravines made by streams flow- 
ing into the Ohio on our right, gradually disappeared ; 
and the country spread out into a great plain, somewhat 
variegated by hills and vales; but again showing only 
some hills at a distance, with slight undulations near 
the road, without streams of water, but with frequent 
ponds of dirty water—an ugly sight to one accustomed 
to vallies and clear brooks. For the space of more than 
one hundred miles across the country we met with only 
two brooks. We crossed the Green and Barren rivers, 
which seemed to be fed by subterraneous streams ; for 
the flat region of ponds about them, leaves the rain 
water no choice but to go up into the clouds again, or 
to sink down into the earth. The country is full of 
caverns and sinkholes. In some of the latter, as before 
remarked of Greenbrier, streams of water issue at one 
side and flow into a cavern at the other; seeming to 
have made for themselves these holes, through which 
they could take a peep at the upper world as they pur- 
sued their under-ground way. Whereanatural breach 
occurred in the limestone, and left only earth above 
these streams, the loose matter would gradually fall in 
and be carried away. 
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Near Bowling Green, the road passes directly over a 
mill in a cavern, out of which a stream flows and then 
enters another cavern a few yards distant. In this 
country, too, is one of the largest caverns in the world, 
if reports be true, as I heard them on the way: it is 
said to have been explored nine miles, and yet no end 
discovered! But it appears not to be remarkable for 
any thing but its vast extent. 

We arrived at Elizabethtown to supper, the first 
day ; but we were not permitted to take lodging there. 
We had to go on, and to sleep in the coach as we best 
could. Happily there were but three of us, one to a 
seat. Mine was the fore seat, broad but short; where- 
upon I spread the breadth of my back, with a fellow- 
traveller’s portmanteau under my head, and my lower 
members doubled and erected to a perpendicular, with 
the knees up. Thus I slept, and the better, after a hot 
day, for being fanned with the night breezes. About 
once an hour, I had to rise and unfold my cramped 
limbs ; which being presently restored to their wonted 
animation, I folded them up again to their perpendicu- 
lar attitude, and was soon rocked and fanned away to 
the silent realms of Morpheus. I note this incident of 
my journey, that I may commend this mode of sleeping 
to stage passengers, who can have a whole seat for their 
bed. It is far preferable to the more common custom 
of going to bed in a tavern at eleven o’clock, and of 
being called up at one—just as a body begins to enjoy 
a sound sleep after a fatiguing day. 

But, N. B. (that is, noty beny, as 1 have seen it writ- 
ten,) If you measure six feet or more in length, choose 
rather the middle seat for your bed ; as my next neigh- 
bor, who was very long, found the length of that seat 
an advantage. At first indeed, he tried the doubling 
process as I did, but the seat being narrow and round 
backed, and open on both sides, he was frequently 

jolted off; until he put his head upon the coach window 
on the one side, and his feet through the opposite one: 
thus he could maintain his position, without being 
cramped. He only complained a little of the hardness 
of the wood used in making the coach-frame: but the 
interposition of a cloak made it somewhat softer. 

The second night we reached Bowling Green, in the 
midland region of the Barrens. The soil rather im- 
proved in appearance, but owing, I suspect, to its thin- 
ness upon the surface of the rock, the crops in‘many 
places, were of inferior quality. Dry hot weather 
soon exhausts the moisture of these thin layers of 
soil, especially where the rock lies in horizontal strata, 
as it does in this country. Vegetables are then pre- 
cluded from striking deep root, as they may in the 
crevices of inclined or broken strata. 

The horizontal stratification of the rocks in this 
country, was most strikingly apparent in a range of 
hills on the right, which seemed to constitute the west- 
ern boundary of the Barrens. As the road gradually 
approached them, I was struck with the regular forma- 
tion of a hill, which swelled out on the side of the ad- 
joining ridge, in the perfect shape of a half cone; the 
base curving round in a semicircle more than half a 
mile in extent, in the manner of a natural wall of lime- 
stone; then after a gradual slope of soil, a second wall 
of rock with a smaller curve; then another slope of 
ground contracted the hill; and so in succession, a wall 
and a slope, like a terraced garden, till the lessening 





semicircles terminated in a small round top, higher than 
the ridge out of which this regular half cone projected. 
The hill had been cleared of trees, except such as grew 
about the walls. It made an appearance at once beau- 
tiful and grand. Should some wealthy proprietor, one 
hundred years hence, build his mansion on the top, he 
might by some additional planting and by trimming 
and cultivating the smooth slopes, convert this hill into 
the most splendidly elegant residence in the world. 
Its height I would suppose to be about three hundred 
feet, and the view from the top must be of great extent. 

Bowling Green, is a small but neat village. All the 
villages which we saw on this route are small; but the 
country is of late becoming populous. 

When the wave of emigration first reached the Bar- 
rens, it suddenly stopped before a wide treeless waste 
of apparently barren soil. When the vicinity of set- 
tlements, checked the custom of yearly burning the 
dried grass of the Barrens, a crop of young trees 
sprang up, and in ten or twelve years settlements be- 
gan to be made. The unexpected productiveness of 
the soil, and the extension of the young forest, caused 
a rapid succession of new settlements. ‘The whole 
country is now peopled, though not as densely as it 
may and will be. But for me this country has no at- 
tractions. Without mountains, without valleys, with- 
out brooks, without large trees—but a great plain with 
deep sink holes and shallow basins of dirty pond water, 
and puny woods of the black-jack pattern—it has no 
charms for my eyes, nor has it any invisible qualities 
to make compensation. _ 

On the third day we entered the state of Tennessee, 
at a point near which the waters of Green river part 
from those which flow into the Cumberland. Thecha- 
racter of the country changed immediately ; streams 
of water flowed through vales, and the soil assumed a 
reddish cast, except the alluvian of the vallies, which 
was darker. The color of the soil, I suppose, occa- 
sioned the name of Red river to be given to the stream, 
of which we crossed the head waters. Then ascending 
a ridge, we dined at the Tyree springs, a small water- 
ing place, whose water has a muddy sulphureous taste, 
but, I suspect, very little medicinal virtue. Here, how- 
ever, we found forty or fifty visiters, who seemed to be 
trying to enjoy themselves. We then descended into 
a valley of limestone with a soil black and rich, but 
in many places too thinly laid over the rock to be very 
productive ina dry season. This valley conducted us 
to the Cumberland, a little above Nashville. We 
crossed the river on a good bridge at the city, and as- 
cending the bluff to the public square, we were put 
down at the city hotel. 

I may as well here, as elsewhere, notice a certain 
custom of boarders at public houses—a custom which 
I observed at almost every place in my tour, but more 
particularly in Tennessee. It may be thus described 
in general : 

You arrive, a stranger at a public house; you wish 
to see men and things, so you keep yourself a good 
deal about the bar-room and door. Near meal-time, 
you observe the company increase; young men and 
middle aged men come in; and as the minutes wear 
away, they become restless, pacing the room near the 
door that leads to the dining hall, and seeming frequent- 
ly to listen, as if they watched for tokens of a coming 
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person or event. If ignorant of this custom, your cu- 
riosity is excited to learn the cause of their movements 
and gestures. Wait a little, and you will see them 
simultaneously rush through the door, and hurry into 
the dining room, almost before you hear the dinner 
bell. You and other strangers begin to follow. Before 
you have time to enter the dining room, you hear a 
thundering of chairs, succeeded instantly by a sharp 
confused clatter of plates, dishes, knives and forks. 
When you enter the room, you find all the most conve- 
nient seats at the table, occupied by a set of men, with 
heads down and mouths open; and pieces rapidly dis- 
appearing from their plates by the quick three-fold ope- 
ration of a cut—a gape—and a swallow. You may 
take your seat where you can, and eat as you list— 
what is it to them? They see you not, their eyes are 
on their plates—they hear you not, their ears are 
filled with the music of the knives, forks, and glasses. 
By the time you are fairly under way with your meal, 
you again hear the frequent grating of chairs on the 
floor as they rise and depart. 

Now I have but two remarks to make on this custom: 

Ist. It is unmannerly, thus to push in before strangers 
to the table, to take all the first places, and to snatch 
all the choice dishes: and, 2nd, It is beastly, to rush, 
seize, gulp down a meal; like a pack of famished 
hounds. I turn to a more pleasant theme. 

Nashville has a commanding situation on a rocky 
hill, against which the river has run, by means of a 
horse shoe bend, until it has worn and torn off the point, 
so as to form a precipitous bluff, perhaps one hundred 
and fifty feet high. The top is broad and level enough 
for a large public square containing the court house 
and market house. Around this and on the sides of the 
hill, most of the town is built, or rather was built; for 
the late additions have been made principally on the 
hill further from the river, where the ground—or rather 
the rocks—rise still higher and form, halfa mile from 
the square, a lofty round top, where groves of stunted 
cedars draw a scanty nourishment from crevices in the 
limestone. 

The buildings are generally neat, but not remarkable 
for size or elegance. ‘Three or four churches, all appa- 
rently new, are constructed in a chaste style of archi- 
tecture, unless we except an unfinished Baptist church, 
which is deformed, externally, with a superfluity of 
corrupt Gothic appendages. 

The hill which lifts the town to the air, also expo- 
ses it to the summer sun, which in a dry hot season 
like this, makes the bare rocks and walls glow with 
a heat that issues nightly without beisg exhausted, 
and increases daily until rains or long nights bring 
relief. 

I was struck most agreeably with the open benevo- 
lent countenances of the people about the streets. 
None of your care-worn, shy, suspicious-looking faces, 
so frequent in northern towns, I felt at once that I 
might freely address any and every man, on any matter 
that interrested me, and be sure of his polite, and even 
kind attention. Nor did my few days’ acquaintance 
belie these first impressions. They are a sociable, hos- 
pitable, orderly and moral population. I never saw 
more quiet streets, and more uniform good behavior. 
A population of this character cannot be idle, though I 
observed less signs of a painful and bustling industry, 





than is usual in northern towns. There are no large 
manufactories, except a rolling-mill. 

Here are a number of flourishing schools for both 
sexes: and in the vicinity is the Nashville University, 
the chief literary institution of the state. It is, how- 
ever, as yet, merely a college, with eighty or one hun- 
dred students. It wasonce richly endowed with lands ; 
but the legislature so managed this valuable fund, that 
the institution has enjoyed but a small portion of 
what the lands might have yielded. Popular legis- 
latures are often very unfit trustees for seminaries of 
learning. 

Just below the town there is a saline sulphur spring, 
the water of which is very similar to the Blue Lick 
water that I drank at Louisville. I found it a very 
salutary drink in hot weather, and not unpalatable, 
though persons unaccustomed to mineral waters, would 
be apt to loathe such a strong compound of salts and 
sulphureous gas. Warm baths are also made of it, and 
these are both pleasant and medicinal. The spring 
was known of old to the French settlers of Louisiana. 
Their hunters made salt of it: hence it came to be 
called the French Lick. 

In addition to a navigable river, the commerce of 
Nashville will soon be facilitated by four or five Macad- 
amised roads diverging from it. These are now ina 
process of construction. The one by which I travelled 
southwards is finished, eighteen miles, to Franklin, and 
will soon be extended twenty-three miles further to 
Columbia. 

The aspect of the country on this route is pleasant. 
Low winding hills, crowned with woods of a dark green 
foliage, part the vallies of the different rivers and brooks. 
The borders of the Cumberland are diversified with 
rich low grounds, and high rocky bluffs. The vale of 
the Harpeth about Franklin, is of a tamer character, but 
is broad and very rich. Duck river again, on which 
Columbia stands, exhibits, on a smaller scale, the bold 
scenery of the Cumberland. This town, like Nashville, 
is built on a rocky hill; and so is Shelbyville, thirty- 
eight miles eastwardly, also on Duck river. 

All the towns of West Tennessee are laid out after 
the same model: a public square in the centre con- 
taining the court house, and streets crossing at right 
angles. Nashville, the oldest and largest, seems to 
have been the prototype. 

From Shelbyville I directed my course towards 
McMinville, in the Barrens, north-east, about forty 
miles. Here the Camberland mountains are in full 
view, not more than five miles off. This isa village of 
four hundred inhabitants. Hence to Sparta, in a line 
somewhat more northward, the distance is twenty-six 
miles. This village, about as large as McMinville, is 
also in the Barrens, and within two miles of the moun- 
tain, where the road by the Crab Orchard passes over 
to East Tennessee. 

Having thus indicated my route, I will now make 
some general observations on West Tennessee. Of 
the “ Western District,” between the Tennessee and 
Mississippi rivers, 1 saw nothing, and have therefore 
little to say. It is represented to be a plain, with small 
differences of level; the higher parts are generally dry 
and in part healthy; the lower, flat, marshy, subject to 
general inundation in wet seasons, and of course infested 
with musquitoes and fevers. The soil is mostly rich, 
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and human industry may do much to alleviate the 
natural evils of the country. 

Middle Tennessee, between the river and the Cum- 
berland mountains, is crossed, north and south, by a 
belt of rich dark loamy soil, on a deposit of recent lime- 
stone, full of shells, beginning in the valley of the 
Cumberland, and extending into Alabama. This belt 
is about forty miles, more or less, in width, and the 
richest line of it is marked by the position of Nashville, 
Franklin, Columbia, and Pulaski. Westward of this 
tract, the sand-stone appears, where the descending 
waters have cut deep ravines in their course to the 
Tennessee. Here the country is comparatively rugged 
and poor. On the eastern side, the soil gradually be- 
comes more sandy and less dark, but continues to be 
for the most part rich and productive, till you ap- 
proach the Barrens, which is a plateau of level country, 
elevated about four hundred feet above the rich country 
below. Here a bed of gravel and sand covers the lime- 
stone, except where the waters have washed out vales 
and exposed it again. The high flat surface of this 
table land is too poor for cultivation. These Barrens 
may extend some twenty miles from the base of the 
Cumberland mountains. 

The rich lands are not generally of first rate produc- 
tiveness. The staple crop is maize; and fifty bushels 
to the acre is above the average product. Wheat does 
iolerably well; but twenty bushels to the acre are 
esteemed a good crop. Cotton often fai!s, and must 
be abandoned. Grass does not flourish well in so dry 
a soil, where meadows cannot be watered. The coun- 
try is not well watered; the streams do not purl with 
twinkling surface over beds of gravel: they are evapo- 
rated by the scorching sun of July, and the farmers 
(as one of them told me) have to go sometimes twenty 
miles to mill. 

J do not like the climate. The country slopes north- 
westwardly from the mountains; it is exposed, there- 
fore to the unmitigated blasts of the coldest wintry 
winds: then in the summer time, the tropical winds of the 
gulph, meeting and struggling with the northern cur- 
rent on the parched expanse of the great prairie, is 
turned upon this country with its hot breath; or falling 
short, leaves the inhabitants becalmed under a burning 
sun, to snuff the hot steam of their limestone rocks. 
Hence the climate is often, in winter, as cold as New 
England, and in summer, as warm as the West Indies. 
The spring season is exceedingly variable ; one while 
opening the buds with genial heat, then suddenly des- 
troying the embryo fruit and tender plants with a 
wintry blast from the northwest. These are faults of 
climate, common to the middle and southern states ; 
but I suspect, that the position of west Tennessee 
gives them here a sensible aggravation. The suspicion 
is confirmed by the fact, that while the spring naturally 
begins two or three wecks earlier than in middle Vir- 
ginia, the frosts continue to occur to as late a period. 

Yet, notwithstanding these objections, he would look 
in vain, who desired to find a country, where nature 
has upon the whole, offered much higher rewards to 
human industry, than in the belt of fine lands under 
consideration. The esteem in which it is held by its 
densely settled occupants, is evinced by the high prices 
of farms, and many other tokens of ease and plenty 
among the inhabitants. He must feel like a prosperous 





farmer, who can be induced to change his location only 
by the offer of forty or fifty dollars an acre, even where 
no very expensive improvements have been made; 
when a steamboat would in a few days, carry him to 
regions where every acre sold, would purchase him 
eight or ten acres of the richest virgin soil. 

To me, a mountaineer, there is another objection to 
this fine country as a residence. Though its surface 
is varied by low hills, not a mountain is to be seen, 
even in the distant horizon. I would not choose my 
abode, where the rising and the setting sun shoots his 
rays along the surface of the plain. | prefer to see 
him rise over the mountain top, and to send down his 
rays through tall pines upon the dewy herbage of the 
valley, and in the summer evenings to sit in the shadow 
of the western mountain, while his golden light steals 
up the side of another in the east. The advantages 
of such a locality extend beyond the pleasures of the 
imagination. Here are the abodes of rosy health; 
and here the farmer’s cattle, range through the herbage 
of unbought pastures, The rich counties of Tennessee 
are not very healthy; the finest situations on the 
rivers are too generally infested with malaria, which 
makes the occupants pay dearly for their advantages. 
Sallow complexions are common; but still there are 
many exceptions. 

Ina moral view, Tennessee exceeded my expecta- 
tions, although two of her lately enacted laws gave me 
favorable impressions of what I might expect. These 
were the law against those fashionable instruments of 
murder, pistols, daggers, and bowie knives, and the 
law to prohibit the selling of spirituous liquors by 
retail. 

During a ride of more than four hundred miles, 
through the most populous parts of the state, with fre- 
quent stops and sojourns in the most public places, I 
saw but one drunken man, (and he was from Virginia, 
and had been in the army.) I rarely heard profane lan- 
guage; I saw no riotous or disorderly parties ; and no 
quarrelling or fighting, except a sudden affray between 
two students at a dancing school in Nashville. Even 
these fiery boys only boxed each other a little, to the 
great terror of the girls, rather than to their own hurt. 

But while the population generally seem to be cha- 
racterized by mildness, sobriety, and good order, I ob- 
served a marked distinction between the inhabitants 
of the rich lands, and those who live in the Barrens 
and in the sandy tracts adjacent tothem. The former 
seem to be acompound of Virginians and Kentuckians. 
The mixture appears to have invigorated the one and 
mitigated the other, in this climate. A good result. 
But no sooner had I entered the sandy soils, and espe- 
cially the Barrens, than I seemed to have discovered a 
people a century old, not in respect to their individual 
longevity, but in their ideas and habits. Their “‘ speech 
bewrayed” their origin; I soon recognized old Noth- 
Cahlinur, in their nasal mushy pronunciation. Among 
these ancient denizens of the sands, Arkwright’s ma- 
chinery had not invaded the prescriptive rights of the 
spinning wheel and loom; nor had a windsor chair yet 
showed his rounded form among the old split-bottoms, 
with low seats and tall perpendicular backs. Here 
the honest countrywomen still enjoy the summer luxury 
of bare feet, and make no extravagant use of soap and 
water, Yet among them all, I saw a manifest spirit 
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of kindness and good nature. If not as wise as ser- | A 


however, as harmless as doves. 








pents CY GlSy:4 
I se of education is making rapid progress in 
Tv, e, particularly the education of daughters. 
- ve this, | will mention a few facts. Besides 
erou O at Nashville, I found at Frank- 
een miles distant, an idemy for males, and | 
three s naries for females, with more than two hun- | 
dred scholars: at Columbia, twenty-three miles fur- | 
ther, a flourishing acad ny for young men, in 1 
neighborhood, and in the town, two large edifices, 
nearly fir ied tl one a college for youth, the other 
a sem ry for young ladies: at Shelbyville, in the 
next inty, besides a male and a female academy in 
being, they had just filled a scription of twenty-five | 
tho ne irs for a colleg Even at the small! town | 


of McMinville, in the Barrens, they had an academy 











for ea l east Ti nhnessee, there are also many 
of + ; ranks and merits, the chief of 
Ww creat Knoxville. The legislature has 
also provided a fund for commor hools by means of a 
new k, with branches diffused over the state. This 
b oS me seems to have been ill devised ; but 
pt d as well is evil May result from it. 
\ quality of the education given in all these 
S ) I can sa‘ ing, except lo express a Suspicion 
that it y to verficial : but this fault is not 
confi » Te nine ee « and where a rood thine Is SO 
wide diff d, the effect in the aggregate must be 
highly icial. Superficial education will also lead 
t ) em 
Yet] e contains a numerous population, es 
per y il ry ind Darren region , who are very | 
wn WW might be expected, are opposed } 
to t pat oe f lite rary institutions by the state. 
The al condition of this class ms y be illustrated 
by t f I re kfaste 1 one m it aL Ul 
tave of tor of Tennessee, when his son, a 
( 1 Of n, W out to join his nool- 
fe ~ ng the 1 el doors, until he 
Ss! trea em toa : ir cide I was also told 
oi i iew yeatl ) » Cum und, he 
boys r t er to oa nd du 1 him i 
ti V ¢ é | Lo tre 
SONNET, 
7 } 1 gentle dy, that I grieve 
hat we should ever in this world have met, 
For of t ist Fate never can bereave. 
\ Mi ulls unfaded roses yet 
F the sweet garden where affection grew. 
J never can restore our Eden hours, 
Not lost h pp! of love renew : 
I me a sword waves o’er those happy bowers. 
And el beckons me away ; 


’ ‘ 
og where, aceserted f 


On the rough paths of life, afar from thee, 


nd alone, I stray, 


Some fragrant airs come wafted from the skies, 


Some pleasant glimpses of that land I see, 


W to my trusting heart appeared a paradise ! 
New York, February 22. HERMION, 





Evening Thoughis. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


O homefelt joys,—so dear and sweet, 
My clear, wood fire beside,— 

My baby creeping at my feet, 
W ho oft with glance of pride, 

Looks back, elate, and pleas’d to show 


How fast his tiny limbs can vo. 


Ai d cl se ly 
My little daughter fair,— 
W hose doll upon her knee doth ride, 


Essays a matron’s care,— 


seats d by my side . 


W hile many a lesson, half severe, 
With kisses mix’d, must dolly hear. 


3; clos’d and still._— 


There lie my volume , 


Those chosen fi 
My pen, rega 

Lurks in its bronzed hold,— 
High joys they 
As those th 


nds of old.- 
lless of my will, 


rave —b it not so dear, 


ild my fireside here. 


Where h irp ar d viol carol sweet 
‘Mid yo 
And gladne wings the dancer’s feet 
That seem to tread on flowers, 


, 9 , 
I’ve shar'd t 


’Twas foam,—the precious draught is here. 


unfolding nours 


he cup, ~it sparkled « 


i 


, 
lear,- 


} 


I’ve trod the where dwell 


The noblest of our land, 


oft y ha 


1 


And met,—tho’ hun ble was my Ce | Fe 
Warm smile, and greeting hand, 
Yet she doth feel a thrill more blest, 


W ho lal ner infant on her breast. 


Strong words of | raise,—such words as gird 
To high ambition’ if d, 


r’'d,— 


Ihe impulse of my mind have stirr’d, 


rp 
Though Stl 


But what of these 7—they 


unearn d, thell meed,— 
el away, 


Like mist, before affection’s ray. 


Tho’ mai y a price less gem of blis 
Hath made my pathway fair,— 

Yet have I known no joy like this 
4 mother’s nursing care, 

Tom irk, when Stars 


My infant’s bright eye fix'd on mine. 


ot midnich 


t ehine 
SIE, 


Might woman win earth’s richest rose,— 


Yet miss that w:ld-flowe: zest, 
Which by the lowliest cradle grows, 
*T were but a loss at best ;— 
Pass o , Uw rid, n all thy pri le 


’ 


I’ve made my choice,—and here abide. 


Even she, who shines with beauty’s ray,— 
By fashion’s throng carest,— 

If from that pomp she turn away, 
And build her shelter’d nest,— 


, 


And hoard the jewels of the heart, 
Like Mary finds the “ better part.” 
Hartford, March, 1839. 
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THE. BRIDGEWATER TREATIES. (Set eer eae es vey ee ee Se = 
| occasions as undoubted stand irds of refe rence, any 
On the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as manifested in 


errors which they may c tain, either of matters of 
the creation of animals, and in their history, habits and in- 


stincts ; by the Rev. William Kirby, M. A., F. R. 8., Rector | 


of Barham. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard ; 1836. | 


know!ledzve or of faith. may be the cause of incalculable 
mischief. 


To write a treatise, setting forth the power, wisdom 


> | 
od ‘ noel ceo y ‘ " " j ] Mm ‘ k- 
Perhaps for many years, no works have come from | and goodness of God, is ir 1 no common task; to 


. , Pan ' * “rn ¢ ve 4 
the press, which have received more consideration from | draw from the works of God, proofs corroborative of 
educated men, than the Bridgewater Treatises. The | his written word, demands an intellect of the highest 


i€s 


nobleman whose name they bear, a clergyman of the| order. It is true, that | men from the most casual 


established church of England, left by will a sum/| 4” Jrude examination of natural things around them, 
amounting almost to forty thousand dollars, which, with | deduce the existen of some powerful and beneficent 
the dividends accruing thereon, he directed to be paid being; and there i » something in the human breast 
to certain persons, nominated, to publish a thousand which tells us that we e not solitary in the world, 
copies of a work, **On the power, wisdom, and good- but that there is a } ! ind that guides us. The 
ness of God, as manifested in the creation; illustrating | scenes of the day 1 the lence of the night, bring 
such work by al! reasonable arguments ; as for instance, | with them the evid: f an overruling Providence— 
the variety and tormatio of God's creatures in the the returns of see [ d harvest, « f storm and of 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms; the effect of calm, and even the vicissitudes of human life, continu- 
iwestion and therebv of conversi - the construction ally piace the sami thine | eus. We do not, how- 
if the hand of man, and an infinite variety of other ar-| ever, gather from these any | e more than vague 
guments ; , also, by discove: ; ent ind modern, impre ; they tea us the existence of a Cre itor of 
In arts, nees and the w le extent of rature.” | the universe, Dut they leave the dark to who or 
He desired, mors ver, that the profits arising from the what he is; they lead 1 to e, that we are t e ob- 
Saie of the w should be paid to ther ( [ his go I ey teil 1 ul 4 
suthors. ‘T | t e KR ul ty, the} t t t that t of it Is 
I hbish ) f Cat ( } » O I i n, ana be yc i Lhe on na { , 
e friend j ! n, appolr 1 eioht | from it as “Sa las if de 
r vid ) * t itises, acres ) T rue o} ct or scr S ) V u full nior- 
to the w of | te tor. mation of these it rtant topic information which 
Works ushered the world under ich unusual | we cannot cathe rit iny other source. I s not de- 
auspices, mignt t ipp sed to be the production of th: signed to teach us any thing. that r own re nec uld 
most talented men in the British empire—the represen- | discover, but only th things that are above yn, 
tatives of modern ence, We wuld expect to find | and which it Is proper we uld know; but the same 
in them no fault, but rather the very beau ideal of per-| being who gave us a writt word, placed arou! d us 
fection. A entives to book-m were here—| those objects we find in the ex worid, and he 
ample remu on and the pros of a distinguished | was their author: he ma them according to certain 
reputation. l'o be se ted to th high honor of point- iws, and confined himself to the of tion of rtain 
ing out to thi is and educated world, the extra- | rules. Throughout | the rang f lon, whether 
ordi iryv support which the word and work: of Ge 1mu- tne neayv ipove us, * the ¢ th benea is, We 
tually iff each her—to be broucht forward as th hay ibundant proofs that there was an 1 ty in 
champio e faith of christendom—w urely, no| design ane ty In re f 
mmont We ire, t refo e, wari! ‘ | x} t- ds, of wi ‘ i i cw it 
\ tless, t cientific rep 1 of pow dis - 
tation ing oy ] toeir relig us doctri | 1 Ultle } \ Vi { ic Ss e 
sound. T ild ick of areun where | laws obtain at ha vel nd it Is 
the subject ndless—1 phistry, where the ob I ind hence we hat t du n of 
ject Is truth { 1 of the {t ca nor sh wld | { telliver n | I lirst daw ( ( e, 
the writer stand ince! r ( ed eithe | tes Sellowers ave ber i with these truths: 
ical reaso r, Ol } ; lave, ind, with a very few ex have é 
Some of these treat ;we have 1 ed with plea-| same conclusion. The old C leans—Plato, Socra- 
sure, fulfilling as they have, our idea of what a Bridge-| tes and the wise men of Greece—Ga , and the re- 
water treat } ware commendation which, now- Vive rs of tru kn WW ledge of the fiftes ni na xteenth 
ever, we cannot bestow upon all. Whilst some of| centuries—Newton, and the philosophers of his school, 
them,—as Rovget’s treatise on animal and vegetable phi- | and the leading men e of day - 
siol gy—will rank hich as scientifi ! uct ns, others |} ire it to be the } ( Cal es and j " 
of them—as Kir y on the history, habits, nd instincts | that there is one overnil mind—t irchite of this 
of animals—can only be viewed as deplorable abortions! universe. On the « hand, those whose profess it 
in point of scien e, and as theol eal treatises, extreme-| is. to have the sc pl t ed e ker q 


'y pernicious. tell us that there is to be { incontroverti- 


The extensive circulation which these books enjoy,| ble and abundant t the e the work of an 
re nders them py! ductive f mut h rood or mut h evil: | omnipotent and omnisci L be , conveying s wil to 
in this respect, to the eye of the critic they possess | us as respects ourselves. | is the xa a obj t 
interest. Finding from the circumstances of their ori- |of the Bridgewater treat OW, it the God of 
gin a ready admission every where, among the scien- | the man of science, and t G of the divine. are ont 
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A 1h iect for the human intellect to accom- [ orders; they are links of one chain, and are parts of 
»e well conceived. The opinion of man-| one plan No matter how long it may have been since 
kind ha ly given a decision on the matter, but] they existed, whether a thousand or a million of “years, 
ial view of the general mass of| they are a part of the present creation, the continuity 


nd those of very gifted and | of which would be destroyed without their existence ; 
, have professed doubts as to| they prove to us, that in the eye of their Maker, the 





i! 


l c re in conciusion LaPLat E, the future and the pres nt were equally known; and, in 


philosophers of this century, and LamMark, | the long lapse of ages, the vicissitudes of animal life, 

: natural historian, may both be men-|and the complex interworking of natural laws and 

tions sexamples in point. Thegreatinfluence which | agents, nothing new has been suggested to Him: unlike 

the nion of men of this stamp carries with it, called | the most exalted of creation, experience adds nothing 
fi e attention from those who know the to prior knowledge. 


' f the christian faith. It was high time that the In the remarks which we shall make on Mr. Kirby’s 


q tion should be brought to a decision: the testament | treatise, we shall cor fine ourselves strictly to his philo- 
EK f Bridgewat fforded a splendid opportu | sophi il fa ind opinions, without venturing at all on 
’ | } iz ; vr 
fil, OY Crawin re rai attention to Ln nis reiigi creeu or Lneoiogical i110 Phe Uy 
1 fi 5 he means of procuring men of| however, we w d commend to the perusal of some 
i v e themselves to it. profess yal fre nas, who re more conversant 
The Rev. Mr. K y’s treatise professes to b his. | with their nature and bearing. If, as we ull abun 
tory of | ibits d instincts of animals, and ulso | dant y show, the scientific part of the work 1s crowde i 
their creat J S giving pro is, enabl ng us to decide with e1 ors, the re | prima facie evidence that the theo- 
hi atively | tnis rument, and cont verting the ozical will not be free from heresies, \m in, who, 
a Lamark, ind other phil pie rs Of | with incompetent information, pre nes to grapple 
i | 1 respe tof the c | if animals, with task of reconciling a inparent discordances 
it wild t reserve the mod dgocti nes of unity in the nat il world, nd q ne creat) and revela- 
ind rogressive deve opment,—doctrines | tion t ether. is not b y to taken aS a guide, 
Ww r ‘ , ,) lance the ds sion of the ¢ th in fal ) ence f h enorance is de 
ques mn. 1 W S < ed it in other Ww rks of | apps nt in the or : knowledge of the iner n iy 
B ewal es, n Dr. B kland’s g 10ZYy, tO] well be doubted. 
con f inte : wing us that the same rea. | Let us tu to | book | we find it prefaced 
S le e { or in the duction of | w ith a very long introduction—a « é e fraction 
ng with us, ictuated him, untold ages | of the total imount ¢ tne voiume. It sets oul WwW th 
FO, in of a race of cr itures now ext net, | stating the pern O eresies of some of the conti- 
and y f entombed in the bowels of the earth: jeepers ce in phi phers, who, in moments of men- 
y more t we re yuired to } ve to us the berration, like e of the t prototypes, 
whose ple sure It wan te Sl aa tle Be y ¢ CCK I ihe production 
Lo es, W ther recent or fos ,|0 tl world and all animated nature € tortuitou 
x t, tn san unity ol lechnanisn ( course of at Perl] ps, With eo our 
W ! e imputed reasoning Owe only. | readers mig ippose that t mode of 
If. f ‘ f i cert nw 118 to prod ed, the | treating wh absurt . .@ ] » jet ft m pass 
very sar s r contrivance } resorts lto; f in | unnoticed. What could induce a « yman to draw 
in } } f r ime OF ¥s are had | the ynoxious doctrines of | pia from behind e 
) i in creator | in tab barrier of mathe i \ ) “ 2 
LD) to t ' ‘ irs, the san ob | ce them from the l ze? W ould he 
erva f t i re ed, in those remote | divulge the follies of the uth of the ** Ge ra Con- 
é 1 first appearance of dinirepienil and insert them in broad English in a 
be. The fish of the transi- | work that was certain to go wherever the English lan- 
ed a ra r to tn same pe ve is spoKen ; He m ont have pare ] u a descrip- 
I ine n i of modern | tc n of the way in which 1 attractlio ind rey ils) n, and 
for the accom- | heat, and electricity, operate on a material spherule,— 
ide al, t point of || 1iOW ippe tencies are formed, h WwW organs arise, how, 
with 1 se of tf r modern analogies. finally, “» monad becomes a man.” If the weak- 
And wv say how many ages have « lapsed since | nesses of those gifted men, 'ed them into such a tissue 
ires had life? If, as some of the Bridge water | of glaring absurdities, our author should have known, 
writers tell millions of aves have cone by, do not | that the deliberate ly expres ed opinior of the first as- 
tne th e before us the unchang¢ ible nature of | tronome}r and the first 0} lorist of the ive, were not 
the C Do not they tell us that his actions pro- | to be put down by a sneer. He who would controvert 
ceed u xed and invariable rules? Dothey not give | them, must stand prepared to dispute the grounds on 
f proof of his omniscience? The| which they rest; must be ready to grapple with his 
f ire s ject to successive improvement— friant antagonists, and, before “he roeth to war, sit 
his , an ll other machinery, receive con- | down first and count the cost.” 





tin ication it in the natural world, the first| ‘The work is professedly a treatise on the history, 


he experience of | habits, instincts, and creation of anmaLs. The et 


( ition ‘ ac f ist.—t 


years adds not sto former knowledge. Again, many | losopher is staggered, and the pious man shocked, 


of these extinct be ve hel » tr ti 


gs belong to the series of existing | find (Intro. page 44,) the cherubim and seraphim first 
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on the list the Jewish tabernacles, the golden candle- | it 


? 


The Bridgewater 


correct ; 


2 


13 


Treatises. 


but if itis as we understand it, it would be 


stick, the table, and the shew-bread; then follows aj hard to find in the worl of U lorcet, Diderot, or 

disquisition (pagé 46,) on the flaming sword that kept | D’Alembert, or even in t famed Encyclopedie 

yur first par out of the garden of Eden!! Is ita | itself, iny thing that can exceed it. 

Talmudica! Rabbi that speaks, or a christian minister, | Thus much for the introduction. We blame the 

on animated nature? Auth for going out of his way, to treat of subjects 
We feel that we are here almost upon forbidden | not connected with the matter in hand, and for intro- 


ground ; bu 1inst such an utter per- 


ve must pi test a 


ucing topics pernicious in 


emselves, and quite un- 


version of these mysteries. Are we to id¢ ntify these | called for. The doctrine « fa superintending intelli- 
unknown inte ences with the physical agents of the gyence 1s too firmly ted 1 the breasts of all men : 
world? Is the light of the sun, the falling of a stone, |it asks no aid from far fet | hypothesis, and might 
r the complex organization of an animal, to shadow | almost be regarded as a physical axiom. For where is 
forth to us the ruling powers of another world ? One | the man to be found that denies it We should search 
step more would bring us to the verge of the old Ch ile | in vain over the « Kpanse 0 earth: the Budhist in 
dee philosophy, which looked upon each star as the | the remote east, and the worshipper of Brahm on the 
residence of an angelic be ne, ind name 1 the planets banks of the Gar es, tne wild man of the western 
ifter the gods that dwelt in them; every plant and | forest, and the inhabitants of the borders of the arctic 
herb was under the dominion of their contr ng agency, circle, or the colored races beneath the equator. [t 
and gold was sacred to the Sun, and iron to Mars, and | matters not, whether a perpetual winter or a burning 
silver to the planet Venus; but we forbear. And how | sun isupon him; whether he lives in the remote islands 


regions of ¢ 


is this train of ning supported—these astounding | of the sea, or in the c 4 continent; 
con OnS Ver d? By a tissue of physi il absurdi- | whether he 1s the f ancient cities, or pitches 
os war para'lel save in the ranting gibberish | his tent beneath the p ull over the world, men 
-« inatic | ‘ Vur scientific read will for | of all colors and cast 1 cl Ss, re ize one sue 
{ fi { if page +4.) that heat na ¢ d are preme ind overruling 
. With positi ind ne ve ele ty— Nor is this all.— kens that are given us by 
LIFE ; 54.) idiant 1 le r heat— inimate a id inanimate 1} noint out the same thing 
manis a t I sm, (page oJ,) t 1 going to in characters too p ntob st y bear with 
rbin a State, a rom it in a| them, as it were, a v at ks to us, and finds 
positive——the ; ) inspiring it In one of these | an echo within us. | the earth, the day 
Lale and ¢ ring 1 the other: that the terms und the night, the storm, tne sunbeam 
I y ind ibim, are synonymous, (page 56,)— | and { . nine 
tney y the firmament But let u quote him. Far 
page 60 From peak to | imong 
cc yt — Le ups N ‘ nec] ’ 
Dh ex ion, then, and irmament, express Bins ded 
mat I ivens 1 a state of iction, gol And J : anaware f 
from or re r to untain; for every sys- Back tot y 4 1.? 
té , S weil a own &§ ind planets, has agouotiess Let us now 1 to of ; 
own heavens, probably never stagnant, b ces- Mr. K hapter we 
sant y issu I ma centre f irrad itl e blood nd entitled, “ee . ‘ A 9 ; er ond 
from the heart in a pos te, and ng! might pose | ul { y meet with 
negative to that centre, where i s it were | someth +9 * , , b an i 
= YE oe, circulates to the flammantia me- rder and cours : d from ie 
nia mun , irst part of Gene . di from the lead- 
l 1 ri vo evum.? »? o bie t to the dis tion w P opens 
That 1 On very next page, nota doze is fi llows, (page 7:) 
es fi find « ‘ e of anal lut norance “ Besides those insect a table ume, which 
of the t pris of mecha phy; | under more than one f person (the hu- 
tne con epresen is Wandel n one Ssys- man) exter! lly, i tl that br ying emselves in 
em to ha two apl nd two perihe- | his flesh, annoy him and produce cutaneous diseases, a 
—_ v quainted with the | whole host of others atta: m internally and sometimes 
condit j » ens I path ora Nn e | fatal y. Can we believe, it man in his pr ne state of 
body in a cuion. glory and beauty and « ity, could be the receptacle 
Not ¢ with stating his deliberate ci iviction, ind prey of these unclean and dis Stil reatures / 
(page 69,) | lr or wind a cherul gives us| This is surely ir i] said 1m pos- 
a silly quotation from P lo J eus, who wrote a trea-| sible. And we must ¢ believe with Le Clere and 
tise upon the tw it were placed at the gate of the | Bonnet, that all those worms now infesting our intes 
urden of Ede age 67 But what will our theolo- | tines, existed in Adam before his fall, only under the 
' | readers when they find on the seventieth | form of eggs which did 1 hatch until after that sad 
| ize of a Brid water tre e, ate his they the cheru- | event.” &« 
bim) do, as the physical powers u r God, upholding But he conclu “Tt is scarcely to be supposed, 
the universe, especially fire, licht, and air, all of |} that any single i d from that time to this, was 
which in passages of the scripture above noticed, ap- bject to the annoyance every one of these animals, 
pear to represe the Three persons of the Holy Tri- ind seems incredible t t Adam and Eve had ex pe- 
nity.’ Our comprehension of this passage may be ' rience of them all.” 





»bterranean world | idly broached. 


ves a very good exar 


the infusorials 


1ese animalcules: we 


roscopes would 


€T) ible 


line 


naving no d 


isure tne ¢ 


> we 


bted Mr. Kirby’s 


act upon tne 


mark that would | 


»the hybern ation of th 


“But at a destin 


yf riod, often wh 


ermometer is high, not 


mortar, 


secretion with which 
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leaf. and we find the doc- 


Nay 


nly does he show how the springs and rivers 
derived from that beneath, but 


character of Its in- 


are varieties of the genus 


this is too ludicrous for fur- 


ipl 


e of perspicacity 


, he says, 


almost all have a mouth anda di- 
eyes, and some rudi- 
es a degree more or less 
This would no doubt be in- 


who has detected the 


hould 


show 


erve, that thouch the whale 


ve quantum of suf- 
1 to make his meal 
the shark’s, were 


the gelatines are 
hey dissolve 
We should 
juantLum ol 
how he <« 
more painful than 


we 


that t 


these perceptions, 
mmortal Cuvier s 
my x structure ¢ 

toatl 1 resem- 


134 w 


Ve 


1A 


+ +) 
tn 


if d may 


rock and 


nt have 


an a very superficial 


men of our 


n the 


eC, ¢ xcept perhaps by the increasing ke ngth 
evo dding of some secret p wer, It sets 


ng, and employing its 


pread it evenly, and duly at 


;snuge and warm retreat : 


[ ire 


il, fixes partition after partition, and 


th air, till it has retreated 


rested nervous 
P 
mes to 


have read, that 


Know- 
qu iln- 
] 
11g US 


moiiu . naoer 


1 SU 
not 


bee fT 


“ rt) ? 
aucnors 


gar- 


timulate d by a 


is a hod to trans- | 


n the action of 


Its 





| Marcu, 


orifice of its shell, and 


ix far as it can from every closed 
thus barricades itself against a frozen death. 


Again, in 
, awake thou that 





the spring ken 
sleepest, l 


, when the word is spo 
t begins immediately to act with energy,” &c. 

The practice of frequent quotations from the sacred 
writings, though very prevalent, ts 


le. 


not the less re pre- 


: oat ‘ ' 
hensib Phe dignity of the subject they communicate, 


ought to secure even the phrases and modes of speech 


from perpetual and inapplicable repetition. It is true, 





| there is a peculiar terseness in them, that is very invi- 7 4 
| ting both to the public writer and public speaker; and 
|men generally in early life being accustomed to hear 
|arguments on the most important subjects, backed in 
| the pulpit by some scriptural quotation, insensibly ac- 
| quire the habit of regarding an introduction of this sort 
with pleasure— as a kind of climax t » the proof. Hence 
the temptation of writers to ind in this fault; no 
|matter how inappropriate or inapplicable the passage 
may be, nor even how inaccurat hain of reasoning, 
they are often induced, as the merry Scotch poet has tt, 
At if vhid at es to ve . 
A ail’t Ww ripture 
| Here we have a case in point—the beautiful and af- 
| fecting appeal of the sacred writer to the man slumber- 
ing on the point of everlasting destruction: “ Awake! 
thou that sleepest,” transferred to the garden snail. 
As the Rev. Mr. Kirby has ut ken to write a 
book on the creation of animal we rit y 
suppose he has duly investigated | t, and must 
| know, ifanyb My knows. nething of reasons which 
| induced the Creator to do this {leave undone 
that. The world has, of late ye irs, bes full of world- 
builders :—astronomers have ult in their way.— 
>| chemists in their way, and geologists in a good many 
ways. ‘The “student of nature” may perhay e to 
know what would be Mr. Kir y's vay: and if he looks 
“with mn liring eye,” a ull 1 it ¢ € 
158, he w e€ e | { ot that » be 
followe 
;.. <@Y e | Ww l, that the wate whether 
Pe or ve tne pect r inna ! it 
was requisite that each of them s! } have it ippro- 
priate food. Did feed up ime ibstance, 
re would be universal e, unless indeed 
entire variety of the if i - I worid was 
done away, and one homogens ticle provided, in 
bee 1 quantity a to be a licient Py yi r all. sut 
| further, do bie different organizations and forms < 
could not be maintained upon the ime pabulum, and 
| therefore different creatures required d flerent articles 
lof fo d, or different part of the same article. Here 
| was a mutual office,—the numberless vegetable pro- 
ductions require to be kept within due limits, and 
therefore the functions of the aquatic animals is to 
| maintain them in due relative proportions. Was the 
3 | ocean and ai! its streams planted as now, and there were 


yd 
table productions, { 


| choke the rivers 


no animals of escription, to keepin check its vege- 


all 


and rradually raise 


hey would Lime 


th 


| in ow up and 
e bed of the ocean 
till the re would be no more sea.”’ 

| Aston! hing! 
| have italicised the last three word 


j 
| 
| 
| 


and be it remarked that it is not we who 
, but our author,— 
the conclusion seems to have con 


Awake 


1e upon him like the 


blast of a trumpet. ye 


geologists, awake ! 
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and gird on your armor. No more sea!! Did you not 
lus that once the whole face of the earth was covered 


tel 
with gigantic plants, ferns, and so forth, before animals 
were made? Be ready for the battle—a Bridgewater 
tré 


itise is upon you! a Bridgewater treatise is upon 
you !: and its watchword is “ no more sea!” Be steady— 
quit you like men,—be strong. 

Let us try our author’s philosophy again, (page 480.) 
After observing that the word “ hair” is generally used 
as a symbol for 


trength or power, and referring to the 


case of Samson, whose superhuman strength departed 


from him when his locks were cut off, he proceeds: 


“Tt is well known, that the hair is affected by the elec- 
tric fluid, and it may conduct it to the brain and other 
organs. Whatever be its function, however, its force 


will depend on its quantity, and the quantity on the 


number of conductors, and this God regulates in the | 


case of liv ils, according to circumstances, so that 
some receive more and some less: ‘ he that receives much 
has nothing over, and he that receives nothing has no lack.” 


Shade of ink! 


pate of every 


? And 


eaded urchin, 


Be njamin Ir n where art thou 


: : ’ ' . 
aoes tne ul mbed Orisliy 0D 


ind ol thy light ing roas to the clouds ? 


m the quantity, and the quantity 


ne fore de pe nd 


sl : . . ‘ 2 ** ‘ ryyi | 
on the number of conductors, qu ‘tha ? Then let us 


burn our books on electricity, for they lie; and break 


our torsion balances, for they have deceived us. And 
le is use be , rease that we become not bald : and 
th I » are ! ng that infirmity, let us not 
) out uncovered, lest we tempt Heaven. 
Nor Viy K rby’ rammar much better than his 
philo f hy. H construction of sentences a colless 


sopnomore m we e ashamed of. Thus, speaking 
of a ct ited Eng comparative anatomist, (page 
166.) he gives his reader to understand that Mr. Owen 
is led by the rv system of the foot of a snail. 
P ips t 1uthor mself is occasionally led by the 
same system it me of opinions. Again: (page 
166,) “In fact the ora pparatus, for the full des rip- 
tion of wh t refer the reader to Mr. Owen’s 
excellent tra ent t mandible nd 1 er lip. is 
formed & ind upper p of Mr 
Owen’s tra | er | es we find a certain variety 
of mouth « iasa ictorious organ,”—window 
4 asa ‘| ous su e.”” Sometimes, too, we ar 
treated with a t h of the sublime,—here is an ex- 
ample, (page 381:) “ But of all t beetle tribes, the 
timber dev: er are the most numerous: one of thi 
most spl naid ind brilliant of the whole order, the 
buprestidans, belongs to this department ; and the still 
more numerous and varied capricorn beetles, though 
less refulgent with meta splendor, add a vast momen- 
tum to the int inable forests of tropical regions, and 
must be of the greatest use in gradually reducing trees 
that have beer wooted by tornadoes, or any other 


putridity and finally to dust.” 


Natural! historians 


i} 
I 
if 
I 


cause, to a Stat 
are often charged with credulity 


by other philosophers ;—our author may give them 


new reasons, (page 181:) 


seen on the banks of the Nile, a bird about the 


size of a dove, or rather larger, of handsome plumage, | 


and making a twittering noise when on the wing. It 
motion of the he ad. as if nodding to 
at thes 


to the right and left, as if making its congé, twice 


had a peculiar 


some one near it, and ume time turning itself 
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“ Mr. Madox states he has | 
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This bird he was told 
was called sucksaque, and that tradition had assigned 
to it the habit of enter 


or thrice before its departure. 


‘ing into the mouth of the croco- 
dile when basking in the sun on a sand bank, for the 
purpose of picking what might be adhering to its teeth, 
which being done, upon a hint from the bird, the reptile 
* W he- 
ther the animal really attends upon the crocodile, has 
not been ascertained, but it would be singular that such 


opens its mouth and permits it to fly away.” 


a tradition should have maintained its ground so long 
without any foundation.” Again, (page 368:) “ The 
last hymenopterous tribe, ludes the ants,—their 
great function seems to be to remove every thing that 


ins 


appears to be out of its place, and cannot go about its 
own business. I have seen several of them dragging a 
half dead snake, about Now 


the insects thus praise worthily employed, may certainly 


he size of a goosequill.” 


be regarded as enabling the aforesaid snake to go about 
the business that he had in hand; but the “great func- 
tion” that the Rev. Mr. Kirby assigns them, would hay 
been much more nearly 


e 


fulfilled, if they had been en- 
gaged in removing his work from among the Bridge- 


water treatises. 


We had marked many other passages, in the course 


of our perusal of this work, for comment, but we find 
ed the 
A further 


though it might add to the amusement o 


that we have already exces mits to which we 


are necessarily prescribed. examination, 


i our re ade rs, 


would not tend much to their edification. And indeed 
Lne dignity of criticism re res hat where no redeem- 
ing feature can be f when justice is satisfied and 
the truth vindicated, t mercy should be shown in 
silence. The ephemeral novelist and the lovesick 


poet, chanting his amorous ditties to the moon, have 


many a time been stricken down from their fair ima- 


rinations and crushed into the mmon walk of an or- 
dinary routine of life, by the 1 blow of the relent 
less critic, who spares 1 ven these “ butterflies,” 
but “breaks them up wheel.” Yet, the y bave 
not poisoned the fount f truth- y have not 
crowded heresies | “ esit faith ; t 

strictne of investigation and tl everily oj judgment 
should alw iys be pr ed to the m itude of the 


crime, and a double 


1 to him who 


See ks to hide an invetle ite ig ral unde ri oh S ind- 
ing pretensions and i] pot wo 

“T have been like a i, playing on the seashore, 
picking up a pretty pe nd the re, and the rreat 


ocean of truth lay undis ve before me,” said the im- 
mortal Newton at the close of | s brilliant life. And this 
was the man who had weighed worLps i balance— 
who had foretold events that were to happen a thousand 
| years after he had returned to the dust—whose al- 
| most omniscient eye had penetrated into the remote 
| recesses of the universe. ‘“‘I have been as a child,” 


said this monarch of astronomers; 


that de- 


notest posterity—a 


} m 
a j jesson 


serves to be handed down | 


lasting rebuke to presumption and ignorance. 

It is only within the prese: entury, that the study 
lof the laws of life has been begun by philosophers. 
| Abandoning metaphysical researches, which never pre- 


| sent any thing tangible to the mind, they may be said 


in this respect to have forsaken the shadow to seek after 
For 
ancient philosophy had beet 


the substance. more than two thousand years the 


handed down from gene- 
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, 
ration. eration, becoming more dark and more ob- | 


: | wa aer From this undis- 
ting b mass of tr th and e1 ir, the reset ches of | 
the ne a ve W hen we clance 
over animated nature, what am ng diversities we 


Some 


behold, vet how many connections w " 


perceive 
the land, some reside in the sea, some | 


live a it werein the air,—each climate and country 
has its own inhabitants: the lion in the torrid zone, 
t the frigid: man, with the animals he has 
take s charge, lives in them all; yet no mat 
ter how different these races may be, in point of size 
or d tion, o1 ibit, there are extraordinary bonds 


of ¢ xion between them. Why are the beasts of 
d marsupials, when no animal of that typs 


ibitant of the old world? Can climate account 


for 1 for, th the extensive range of North 
and § Amet _ the occasional occurrence of crea. 
tures S order, prove tnat there ar wide recions 
of try suital to their modes of life. Descending 
even to minuter peculiarities, we may observe that al 
inimals of the class mammalia, have seven cervical 
verteb vhether it be the cameleopard, whose neck 
is excessively ror the mole, which In vulgar par- | 
] no neck at —whether they live in the 
air, on the earth, or inthe water. This, among many 
such peculiarities, has ed naturalists to adopt the 
theory UNITY OF DESIGN—by which they mean, that 
in f f t the creatior f all living creaturé s, one 
was ad ypted, which was only ae parted 
iro nst s to meet particular ends; 
and then only it Df nee to certain law Thus the 
whale, which, though an aquatic animal, suckles its 
young, and is therefore of the class of mammalians, in 


me mb rs of that class has teeth— 


’ 


comn nh W 


yet if VE euts 


se teeth, and they remain in the 


yped condition. Hi re, whilst the 


type is observed, development is checked, in order to 
meet pec ir | yits of life. 
Again, the rpent tribe, the bone f the fe X- 
ti indeve | condition beneath the skin, and 
never fulfil their office as organs of progressive motion 


The } whicn | most other animals, periorm in im- 


portant part in the proce ’ breathing, and afford 
protection the organs of respiration, are here em- 
ployed in lieu of feet. So, whilst the general type is 
’ j sal * tal | i 
Kept up, non-cevelopmert iKeS place, and the dis- 
charge of the req ed f { n, Oiten fa upon one 
of t most unit y organs 

It ect here, either to admit or to disallow 
these doctrines, or to examine the somewhat extensivs 
mass of evidence on which they rest. It should have 
been t business of the work we have reviewed, to 


have discussed the theories of unity of design and 
progressive development, and those other important 
doctrines, which are so rapidly making converts in the 


philosophical world. A. 





A GOOD RESOLVE. 


‘Tr 1id a pious E 


hi 


‘lish bishop, ** never to speak of 
tues before face, nor of his faults behind his 
Kk.’ If every one would not only adopt such a resolution 
varry it into effect, the dawn of millenial glory would soon 


the ** wl broad earth.’ 


'do not err: and how 


noble hall, else. and see if Iam romancing. 


[ Marc H, 


CURRENTE-CALAMOSITIES 
TO THE EDITOR. 


FROM THE AUTHOR OF “THE TREE ARTICLES.” 
NO. Ill. 


“* Bardolph 


Pardon me, sir, a soldier is better accommoda.- 
ted than—— 


‘* Justice Shallow. It is well said, in faith, sir! And it is well 


said, indeed, too Better accommodated! Itis good! Yea, in- 


d ever were, very com 


; 


deed, itis! Good phrases are, surely, 
mendable! Accommodated! it. come ym accommode ; very 
a good phra 

** Bardolph. Sir, pardon! I have heard the word. Phrase 
call you By this xd day, I know not your phrase; but! 


will maintain the word with my sword, to be a soldier-like word, 


1a word of exceeding good cor ind. Accommodated: that 
is, when a m is, as they y—accommodated ! or, when a 
ma is.— being whereby, he may be thought to be iccom 
modats which is an ¢ ; 


ent thing 


Shallow. It very st Henry IV. 


Romeo and Juliet. 


My friend Fisher of that well conducted Pittsburgh 
weekly,’ the name of which I, at this present writing 
do not remember, (as cleve r a fellow, by the bye, as you 


and I know, my dear W as any wi rraces the ranks 


of the « rps edit l.) takes exception to the title olf 


; 


these | ipers, and calls it “ridiculously far-fetched. 


This is a matter of taste with my iri nd, as with 1 1y 
self, and, as long Tis but my name, that is his ene 
my, ’ (onc more t juote Sb key eare I hall not 
quarrel with mine ancient crony this theme But, 
instead of such misdoing, will a y to vindicate, in 
some degree, the fabrication of the very expressive 


compound word, which stands at the head of these fa 
miliar monthly scribblings t 


In the first place, a father has a right to christen |} 


bantlings by just such names he, in his paternal dis 
creuon, may sce fit, witl ut aacvice r nsent i any 


me When Mr. Preserved Fish’s father chose that 


prefix for his son to his own piscatory cognomen, was 
he not exercisil natural ar civilr ont, W hich was 
as inalienable as the richtt 


breathe? What thouch 


the parson who officiated at the font n ht have laughed 
! 


in the father’s face,—did that fl him of his humor? 
sy no means; the boy crew up apace nd 1s now one 
of the first merchants of the first ci y ol the land 


There is a man in Congress yclept “ Virgil Delphini 

look in the catalocue of those worthies who sit in that 
And will 
any body say that a man has not a right to name his 
son after the back of aschool-book? W hy, my frie nd 
Fisher bears the ch: an name of Edmund Burke, if | 
‘“* far-fetched” that prefix 


} ’ 


Some thousands of ocean miles at least! A bell-ringer 


| proctor, servitor, or something of the sort, at St. Ed 





| mund’s College in Lisbon, had a desire to signalise his 


respect for the English, out of regard to a friend at the 
University from that country, and resolved to bave his 
first-born son denominated after some distinguished 
Looking over the list of those 
from that nation who were celebrated at St. Edmund’s, 
he met with the name of “the venerable Bede,” 
the much surprise of the priest, and the no less amuse- 


English personage. 
and to 


ment of the congregation, handed up that christian 
name for the prefix to his infant son’s cognomen! And 


the child was always called “ the venerable Bede,” 
till the faithful chronicler of the anecdote lost sight of 
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him. The fact is, people generally baptise their bant- 
lings to suit themselves; unless some rich old nabob 
neighbor expresses a desire to perpetuate his appella- 
tion by handing it down to another generation, having 
no children of his own;—and such a suggestion is 
generally sufficient, I freely admit, to alter the cas 
entire ly. 

But we have to deal, in this inquiry, not with the 
names of persons, but with the titles of literary works. 
The ‘ Tatler,’ the ‘Spectator,’ the ‘Idler,’ the ‘Rambler,’ 


the * Lounger,’ the 


trange titles when they first appeared: and many 
were the droll mistakes, 
them to those 


translation of Johnson’s “‘ Rambler ” 


‘Connoisseur,’ were all thought 
to which the application of 
A French 
ran thus: “Le 
Chevalier Errant,’—and a literary gentlemen of that 


admirable essays gave rise. 


country actually proposed the health of the illustrious 
author, in downright earnest good faith, as the Mon- 
sieur Vagabonde! We learn from the indefatigable 
D’Ieraeli, that affected titles to literary 


r 


t 
were quite common among both the Greeks and the 


yroductions 


Romans: who gave to them such appellations as ‘ Cor- 
nucopiz, or the Hornof Abundance ;’ ‘ Limone, or the 
Meadow :? Pinaki n, or the Tal let “ . Pancarpe, or 
All-fruits;” &c. Thesame author also cites the quaint 
titles of some of the religious writers of modern times, 
to show that all ages have indulged in these freaks, 


with equal ingenuity of invention. Among these are 
mentioned “ Matches, lighted at the divine fire: “ the 
Gun of Penitencs the “ Spiritual Apothecary, his 
shop :” “‘ Some fine Baskets, (7) baked in the Oven of 
Charity, carefully conserved for the Chickens of the 
the Spirit, and the sweet 


* A Fan to drive away flies,” 


Church, the Sparrows of 


Swallows of Salvation: 


& c. & Cc. 


But to come down to our own time. The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine has been published to the present day 
from a very early date, by the impersonal “ Sylvanus 
Urban,’’—a name selected, of course, for the purpose of 
conveying, ata 
the public iti 


rlance, an idea of the true purpose of 
as at the same time devoted to the de- 
Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, in like manner, rejoices in the editorial control 
of “Christopl 


spare to the literary world! 


n, 


tail of town and country matters. 


er North,’”—whom may Heaven long 
In our own country, that 
admirable miscellany, Dennie’s Port-Folio, was edited 
by “ Olive r Old 
brief yet so bi 
title 


and that rare hebdomadal, so 
liant im its career, Irving’s “ Salma- 


shool ;” 
rundi,” (a which, perhaps, the eritics of that day 
might have ealled “ridiculously far-fetehed,’’) was 
under the editorial management of “Launcelot Lang- 


staff, Esquir The admirable Pickwick papers, and 
other works of the eame inimitable writer, purport t 
but I have 


that score 


emanate from the pen of “ Boz,” 
heard them much depreciated on 

I look ups this kind of zy; 
titles and signatures to books, pamy hiets, | 
agazines, Mr. Edit 
than an ingenious device to attract the atten- 
} 


never yet 


yn all neol in the matter of 
riodicals, 


and papers in m ‘r, as nothing more 
nor less 
tion of the reader to the subjects of them; an innocent 
conceit of the author, for the indulgence of which he 
is not to be too harshly criticised. For my own case, 
I certainly cannot admit that it was so very “ ridiculous- 
ty far-fetehed” to denominate a series of off-hand, de- 
sultory papers for a monthly magazine, upon any and 


every topic that might present itself to the mind of the 


writer, as he wrote, as I have denominated these articles 
As D’Israeli, the 


addressed, my dear Editor, to you. 
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“there is no government of words; and itis no statu- 
table offence to invent a felicitous or daring expression, 
unauthorized by Mr. Todd !” 

I derive “ Currente-calamosities” from the two Latin 
words, “ currente calamo,” with a running pen,—(sole- 
ly for the purpose of indicating the character of these 
papers,) just as “ Johnsoniana,” derived for a 
similar purpose, in the English magazines, from John- 


was 


son, soon after he died: and just as our own newspa- 
pers derive the heading of a column of good things 
from the Louisville Journal, “Prenticeana,” from the 
surname of their witty author. I do not expect Time 
will ever stamp the word with his authority, nor, to 
adopt the felicitous allusion of an author already cited, 
do I flatter myself that it will secure the public adop- 
tion; nor that, even after I am laid in my grave, I shall 
ever “enter the dictionary,” with my new phrase! 
Still, for my present purpose, the designation of a 
monthly article in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
during the current year, I will uphold it to be “a good 
phrase, and very commendable.”’ 
* 7” * * * * * 
Some of the allusions contained in the above defence 
of my title, have called to mind 
“ Readings with my pencil,” a number of numbers of 
which have already appeared in your pages. Those 
which now recur to me are some short epigrams, jeux 
d’esprit, epitaphs, &c., &c., chiefly gathered from those 


pyramids of embalmed literature, the magazines of 


some more of those 


years gone by. 


and to this task I will, with your permission, devote 


Some of these are worth exhuming 


some portion of this paper.—This is quaint, though 
somewhat late in the day : 


‘¢ Art thou, my friend, so near the brink 
Of matrimony? Stop, and think !”* 


The following is an epitaph in St. Alban’s Church 
Yard, in London. Tom must have been an odd-fellow 
dead or alive. 


“¢ Hic jacet, Tom Shorthose, sine tombe, sine sheets, sine riches, 
Jui vixit, sine gowne, sine cloake, sine shirt, sine breeches.”’ 
Here is another, to be found in the same burial plac« 
The challenge conveyed im the last four lines is inimi 


table, in its way. 


‘Johnny Bell yet! lerneath this sta 
Five of rn y al to my va 
I lived a’ my d y ) turt or strife, 
I had meetin my hor | was master 0’ my wile 
If, reader, ye ha’ urin your time, 


Than I ha’ do i 
Ye may tak this sta 
ind lay it atop o 


from my wame, 


The following contains a touching truth, conveyed in 


a figure of singular quaintness. It is inscribed on a 
stone at Frith in Denbighshire, and was written on the 
death of a youth, 

*€ Our life is but a winter's 


Some only breakfast, and away 

Others to dinner stay, and are full fed, 

The aldest m but sups. and goes to bed 
Laree is his debt. who rers out the day,-- 
Who gues the s to pay !”° 


lin 


nest, has the ast 


The following was written during the Revolutionary 


war, and was published in the Craftsman; a periodical 


then printedin London. It certainly contains a good 


deal of sense, as well as no small epigrammatic point. 


rain taxation, 


* We've fought some years to 
But lost our men, and reputati 
No longer, Britons! be such silly elves, 


Th. 





Elder, in his most valuable “ Curiosities,” 


well says: 





Is it not madness thus to tar yourselves ?”” 


Vor. V.—28 





Feel 


hab aeaiandll eo ng a 


bes 


ean or 
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And here is another to the same point: 


‘* America must be subdued,— 


The comm ery of mep 
The wise in flice pol t out Aow,— 
But who can point out when ?*? 
An epitaph on a lawyer: 


Beneath this smooth stone, 

By the bone of his bone, 
Lies Master John Gill. 

By lies while alive 

This attorney did thrive, 
And now, he lies, still. 


Another, on a fiddler: 


Steven and Time are now both ever 
Steven beat Time, and Time beat Steven !”’ 


Bating the profanity, this Scotch epitaph has some point: 


Here lie I, Martin Elderbrod, 


Have m y on my soul, Lord God! 
As I would do, were I but you, 
And you were Martin Elderbrod !”” 


The following, on the tomb-stone of a bustling little 


usy ly, is very neat: 
‘ Hic quiescit, qui nunquam quievit.” 


Here is one, which is certainly anything but a flat- 


tering tribute to the departed : 
*- Here he lies, besides a witch, 
Hated both by poor and rich. 
wi » he is, and how he fares, 
N y knows, and nobody cares !” 

[In one of the oldest towns in the good old “bay- 
State nh ancient church-yard, enc! sé d contempo- 
r y with the earliest settlement of the place: and in 
that enclosure ia the following pathetic tribute to the 


memory of acelebrated deacon of those parts. 


Thou’st lost thy Deacon Jewet, and never’l! see him more !”* 


But I must bring these extracts to a close; and, as the 


foregoing have been chiefly tributes to the memory of 


the departed, by death, I will conclude with one writ- 


ten to the memory of one whose departure was sug- | 
gested by debt. Itis full of point, and far more witty | 


than such things usua 


lly are. I find it in the London 
Chr mnicle, November 2 


9, 1778. 


** 4 copy of verses on Mr. Day, 


Who from his landlord ran atray ! 
Here Day ! night conspired a sudden flight,— 
For Day, they say, is run away, by night! 
Day ’s passed and gone,---why, Jandlord, where’s your rent? 


Did y not see that Day was almost spent ? 

Day pawned and sold, and put off what he might, 
Thouch it be near so da k, Day will be Wight! 

You had, one Day, a tenant, and would fain 
Your eyes could see that Day, but once again. 


No, landlord, no! w you may truly say, 
And to your cost, too, you have lost the Day ! 
D parted, in a mist, | fear, 


For, Day is broke, and, yet, doth not appear ! 


From time to time. he promised still to pay, 
You s} { have rose, before the break of Day! 
But, if y had, you’d have got nothing by’t, 


For Day was cunning, and broke over night ! 
D Ly, like a candle, is gone.out, but where 
None Knows, unless to t’other hemisphere. 
Then to the tavern let us haste away,-- 
Come, cheer up! hang it! °tis but a broken Day! 
And he that trusted Day for any sum, 
Will get his money, when that Day shall come ! 

+ * + * . 7 o 
Adieu, for another month! 

Truly yours, dear Editor, J. F. 0. 

W asninctron, March 1, 1839. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


OF A RETIRED LAWYER. 


RECOLLECTION II. 
LYNCH’S LAW. 


Forty years ago, the practice of wreaking private 
vengeance, or of inflicting summary and illegal pun- 
ishment for crimes, actual! or pretended, which has been 
glossed over by the name of Lynch’s Lew, was hardly 
known except in sparse, frontier settlements, beyond 
the reach of courts and legal proceedings. The first 
| example of it in my part of the country, was almost 
unanimously approved. It was exercised upon a man, 
accustomed, in frequent fits of inebriation, to beat his 
wife. Her three brothers, disguised as women, with 
| faces blackened, one dark night, took him from his own 
door just after one of his outrages; carried him gagged 





and blindfold, to a neighboring wood; stripped him, 


| tied him to a tree, and gave him a hundred lashes. 

All, save one, who heard of the deed, were loud in 
their praises—and I, with the rest. It operated like a 
charm, upon the brute of a husband. For some time, 
he was merely crest-fallen and sullen: but finding that 
he could fix only suspicion upon his mysterious execu- 


lioners, and knowing that public opinion allowed him 


no hope of a successful suit or prosecution, he yielded to 


the assuaging influence of time and reflection. The 
discreet gentleness of his wife softened and re-won 
his heart: he became a pattern of sobriety and kind- 
ness. Still, there was one man, who would not ap 
prove. This was a sagacious old farmer and magis- 
trate, who deserved to be, but was not, an oracle in 
the county. From the very first, he shook his head at 
this infraction of the laws; and declared that it would 
lead to much evil in the lone run. 


I essayed to reason him out of his ‘error.’ I told 


him, there were offences the law could not reach: sot- 
tishness, for instance, accompanied by such behavior 
as might break a wife’s or daughter’s heart, without any 
| open act, to justify legal process. So it was, with cer- 
tain forms of licentiousness: so it was with gambling, 
and receiving stolen goods. In many such cases, either 
the law afforded no remedy, or it was unavailing for 
| want of proof, while the nuisance was intolerable. 
The old gentleman heard me patiently, and replied— 
‘Offences, the law cannot reach? Then amend the 
law, so that it will reach them. It has no defect, that 
may not be supplied by good, common-sense. Treat 
the sot like a lunatic, as he is. Put his propérty, and 
if need be his person, under a guardian: admit his 
wife’s testimony for that purpose, as you do already 
when he does or threatens violence to her. Enact more 
effectual penalties, and better means of enforcing them, 
for transgression in all its forms. Provide sober, and 
more intelligent juries, Organize the courts, so that 
they may know their duties better, and perform them 
more steadily. Until all this be done, let us bear nui- 
sances, which are the just penalty of our own supine- 
ness. Let us, every man, employ all the influence we 
possess, to get the needful amendments made: and 
meantime, countenance no outrage on the laws—no 
taking of the law into private hands, to redress particu- 
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lar griefs. Tolerate this in one case, and you author- 
ize it in a thousand: and that is anarchy at once. 
Every man, though he may disapprove such violence in 
general, will single out some one or two offences which, 
he thinks, justify it; until this extraordinary and usurp- 
ing jurisdiction, shoving aside the regular penal code, 
will embrace the whole circle of transgression. Mark 
me—you will see the rankest injustice done, under 
pretence of summary justice. You will see lawless 
men using it, t 


) satiate their private enmities. Mark 
me, if you do not.’ (These were his thoughts: and 
very nearly, his words.) 

He left me unconvinced. I thought him timid, and 
overscrupulous. 

The practice of ‘Lynch’s Law’ went on. For a 
while, it was deemed by our chivalry, appropriate only 
to drunken husbands, who maltreated their wives. 
Then, it was held justly applicable to some gross in- 
decencies of life, which shocked the moral feelings of 
society, but were not effectu illy grasped by the laws. 


Next, it was employed ifainst receivers of stolen 


goods, and petty thieves, whose rogueries, it was said, | 


could not b pi wed, though every body knew them— 
they were’nolorious. In all these cases I justified the 
practice ; though I confess, misgivings began to flit 
athwart my mind when I saw its frequency and vio- 


’ re- 


lence increase, and when I heard various persons 
spectable and influential, talk of applying it also to 
misdeeds of many other descriptions. Nobody was for 
it in all cases: on the contrary, every man condemned 
it, except as to a very few offences—seldom above two— 
which he considered as peculiarly flagrant. One wor- 
thy citizen thought strolling gamblers ought to be thus 
dealt with ; another, suspicious vagabonds of all sorts ; 
another, horse thieves; a fourth, all thieves ;—a fifth, 
drunkards who had wives; a sixth, common drunkards, 
whether they had wives or not; a seventh, inhuman 
masters ; an eighth, persons who traded clandestinely 


All these 


opinions were severely acted upon, in the course o 


with servants, encouraging them to steal. 


three or four years: and from avowals made, it was 
evident that men were ready to do the like with respect 
to any misdemeanor, real or supposed, which the shar- 
pened optics of excited feeling might discern, or mag- 
nify into crime. 

l was not so bizoted as to doubt any longer, that 
my sagacious old farmer friend had been more than 
half right in his warning. Each successive, novel ap- 
plication of usurped authority, startled me; but by two 
instances, which occurred in my own county, and 
where, almost beyond question, the usurpers had mad 
innocent men suffer to gratify personal malice,—I was 
thoroughly roused. In those two cases, the y hadtaken 
their measures so cunningly, that no sufficient clew was 
found to convict them. It did not occur to the counsel 
consulted, that they might be compelled to bear witness 
against each other: and some of them were honorable 
enough to speak the truth, if they had been sworn. 

At length an outrage took place, which excited gene- 
ral indignation for many miles around. A free negro, 
sixty years old, whose life had been upright, decorous, 
and useful, was taken from his bed one night by five 
men, who broke open his door for the purpose. He 
was put into a large bag, which was tied over his head: 
thus confined, he was carried toa retired place hard by; 
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and there mangled with innumerable stripes and 
bruises. His oppressors ended by telling him, that he 
should receive the like treatment again, unless he quit- 
ted the neighborhood in two weeks; and that then it 
would be repeated once a week, so long as he remained. 

Such was the respect which the old man’s uniform 
propriety of deportment had inspired, that the vicinage 
was at once in a flame, as the news of this barbarity 
spread. His neighbors were eager to trace out its 
authors: and circumstances were not wanting, which 
produced a decided belief, and seemed to promise a ju- 
dicial conviction, of their identity, and guilt. Their 
victim, in the few words they uttered, recognized the 
voices of three. He had offended one of them—a 
contiguous landholder—by steadily refusing to sell him 
his little tenement, which ran in, awkwardly, upon 
that neighbor’s ampler tract. Another was an idler, 


who subsisted by hunting, 


fishing, and other, more 
doubtful means; and who, having seduced the old 
man’s only son into profligate habits that ended in his 
fleeing the country,—had become, according to a 


very old rule, the injured father’s implacable enemy. 








The third was a son of the first. This hopeful youth 
and exemplary parent, by addressing each other as 
‘Father,’ and ‘Tom’ at the scene of violence, con- 
firmed the sufferer’s assurance of their identity. His 


| i 

| impressions were reinforced by those of a little boy, his 
|orphan grandchild, who slept in the same, only apart- 
ment, of his lowly mansion: and who was quite sure 
uf the voices, and persons, of the pair—for a few coals 
flickered in the fire-place, diffusing a dim light. 

But of what use was the old, or the young negro’s 
knowledge? The stern, though indispensable rule of 
our law, arising from a state of things not chargeable 
to us, sealed their lips, as witnesses against white men. 
This circumstance heightened to intensity the general 
eagerness of the surrounding country, to ferret out and 
| bring to justice the perpetrators of the outrage. It 
|gave to their guilt a deeper shade of cowardice and 
cruelty, which swelled public indignation to a pitch 
absolutely sublime. Every eye, ear, and mind, were 
on the alert for evidence: and there was a cool discre- 





tion, unusual in such excitements, which was highly fa- 
vorable to success in this vigilance. 


I (the nearest lawyer) was consulted in the old man’s 


behalf, by two of his respectable neighbors; who told 
me what he and his grandson had seen and heard. [ 
asked if Dickson (the idler) could be depended on, to 
speak the truth, if examined as a witness against Smith 


and his son? ‘ No—and, besides, he’d quit the country 
ita word. He has no hing to kee p him here—pro- 





perty nor character.” ‘ Would Thomas Smith tell the 
truth, on oath, against his father and Dickson?’ ‘ Yes. 
| There’s good in that youngster. He’sa wild, out-break- 
ing fellow, and no doubt he thought he was acting quite 
right, with his father standing by to help him. But he 
would not swear to a lie.’ 

I therefore counselled at once a suit for damages, and 
a criminal prosecution, against the father (Smith), and 
Dickson: provided any material testimony could be 
obtained in addition to that of young Smith--upon 
| whom, alone, it did not appear quite safe to rely. I 
urged the importance of trying to find out the two un- 
known assailants—and of strict secresy as to our views 
and plans. 
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The unknown were soon discovered. ‘They had 
dropped hints of their intending, before long, to ‘ regu- 
late old Jerry Jackson,’ who, they said, had been steal- 
ing corn from Mr. Smith. And, about an hour before 
the violence, they had been seen going that way, by 
the neighbors, whom they told, that they were 
going to help Mr. Smith find some stolen goods. Amid 


j 


the hubbub which shook the vicinage, they were singu- 


one of 


larly unconcerned ; showed no surpri.e on hearing the 
particulars ; and cast furtive, knowing glances at each 
other, when the wonder went round,—‘ who could have 
done it?"-~They were a couple of low bucks, named 
Rakewell; intimate at Mr. Smith’s, and fond of any 
thing like a frolick, or an adventure. They would not 
(1 verily believe) have engaged in this cowardly as- 
sault, but for their confidence in what Mr. Smith said— 
that he lost 100 bushels of grain every year, by that 
old rogue, and harborer of rogues, Jerry Jackson. This 
notable speech he had been heard to make in their pre- 
sence, very soon after Jackson’s refusal to sell his piece 
of ground. 
S; 


Various persons recollected also, that 
nith had shown deep exasperation at that refusal ; 
and had sworn, that if he did not get the place, the old 
rascal should find it too hot for himself. All his com- 
plaints of stolen grain were after this. 

These facts appearing sufficient, the suit was insti- 
tuted; an action of trespass, assault and battery—laying 
the damages at 5000 dollars; in the then ‘ District 
Court,’—nearly corresponding to the present Circuit 
Court.—Atthe next term of the same court, indictments 
were found by the grand jury against Smith, his son, 
and Dickson, upon the foregoing evidence. Writs 
were awarded to arrest the three indicted parties, and 
compel them, either by confinement in prison, or by 
finding sureties [bail], to appear, answer the indict- 
ments, and abide the final decision. The witnesses 
also, for the commonwealth, were recognized to attend 
and testify.—As to the civil action, we could only sub- 
pena them. 

I spare the reader a detail of the preparations for 
trial. By some odd casualty, such as often happens in 
our courts, to delay and disarrange their business, the 
civil suit came on to be tried before the indictments. 

It was against the elder Smith, and Dickson; Tom 
not being sued, because we designed to use him as a 
witness in the civil action. 

The jury being sworn, I opened the case for the ne- 
gro, with a rapid and warm recital of the facts by 
which he had been aggrieved. An eminent counsel on 
the other side, followed, with a statement of the points 
relied upon for defence. Then, the witnesses were called. 

To the evidence of Thomas Smith and the two Rake- 
wells, the defending counsel objected; on the ground 
that they, being accomplices in the assault (if any had 
been committed), were inadmissible as witnesses for 
the plaintiff. Here too, I forbear a detail of the points 
we made in discussing this important question, though 
I recollect them more distinctly than events of yester- 
day, and my spirit is roused by them, as that of an old 
war-horse by a trumpet-call.—The court overruled the 
objection ; deciding that joint-trespassers, at least when 
not sued jointly, might be witnesses against each other. 

The proof was full and conclusive—of the outrage, 
in all its particulars; of the previous threats of Smith ; 
of the real incentive to his displeasure; and of his ca- 
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lumnious pretext for it, and for the outrage. In cross- 
examining our witnesses, and by some evidence on his 
own side, his counsel endeavored to elicit proof of the 
thefts, and encouragements to theft, which he had im- 
puted to the plaintiff. The court interfered, to stop 
any such testimony ; saying, that be the plaintiff ever 
so guilty, there were Laws which Smith should have 
invoked, and not have taken justice into his own hands: 
that therefore, such guilt was no justification for him, 
and no evidence of it could be heard. But we waived 
all objection to such proof, if it existed; and set the 
door of inquiry wide open,—daring the other party to 
enter, and prove whatever they could. All their sift- 
ings, however, produced not the slightest ground of 
suspicion against the negro. 

The argument came next. My associate, a young 
man of seven and twenty, opened it in a style of un- 
common eloquence and power. He was answered by 
the two defending counsel.—l closed. 

It is not difficult to imagine the topics of argument, 
on both sides. 

We pourtrayed the old man’s life—humble, peaceful, 
honest, respected: the leading astray and ruin of his 
only son, by one of the defendants: the attempt to 
blast his character, by the other: the midmight irrup- 
tion into his cottage home, and the laceration of his 
person, by both! All, aggravated tenfold, by his condi- 
tion--inferior, solitary, aged, every way defenceless! 
We exhibited the lengths to which illegal violences of 
the kind had gradually gone, from smal! and even good 
beginnings: the danger lest, if tolerated in cases of 
the plainest guilt, they should be abusively employed 
where there was no guilt: the necessity, therefore, of 
arresting them by signal penalties, even when they 
seemed warranted by crime in the suflerers—much 
more, where innocence had been oppressed, under 
a most foul and false pretence of guilt, to gratify 
personal hatred and cupidity. We did not omit to 
urge the sacred, imperious duty, of spreading the shield 
of public justice peculiarly over the class to which our 
client belonged: a class debarred, by the necessary 
strictness of our laws, from one of the most important 
means of self-protection against outrage, and therefore 
entitled, when trampled upon, to have all the energies 
of the whole community animated and eager for redress. 

The adversary counsel made the best of their cause. 
They could no longer deny the outrage: they could 
only palliate it, and attempt to mitigate the damages. 
The suspicions of Smith, naturally excited by his loss 
of corn—the irritation of Dickson, at having been con- 
tumeliously termed by the old man an unfit associate 
for his son, a negro—the necessity, if there was theft, 
of its being punished in this way, for want of judicial 
proof—these, and similar topics were pressed with such 
boldness, eloquence, and plausibility, that some of the 
jury really seemed for a while staggered. A little 
time, however, and counter discussion, showed their 
fallacy, and converted “them into additional causes of 
indignation. 

The verdict was for 2000 dollars damages: the jury 
intending, as one of them said, to give half of Smith’s 
estate to Jackson and the commonwealth. 

When the indictments were tried, juries fined 8. 
300, his son 50, and Dickson 50 dollars. The court 





sentenced each of them to three months’ imprisonment. 
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This severe rebuke, and the attendant circumstances, 
repealed ‘ Lynch’s Law’ in that part of the country. 
The immense throng who witnessed the trials, and the 
far greater numbers who heard of the facts, seemed to 
perceive, as if written with sun beams, the liability of 
that dreadful code to insufferable abuse. Its origin, 
growth, and natural consummation, were obvious to 
every startled mind: all saw, and wondered they had 
not seen before, that if allowed in any case, however 
apparently flagrant, it would at length be used where 
nothing but weakness was on one side, and bad pas- 
sions on the other. 

It was near the time of my retirement from the Bar, 
before any renewal of such violences met my know- 
ledge. They then began, very much as before: they 
have multiplied by like degrees: and no doubt they 
will grow more frequent and more atrocious, until 
either the Legislature and the courts do their duty, or 
till some deed, too high-handed and shocking to be 
winked at, shall once more rouse a feeling, which may 
again suspend (not abolish) the perpetually reviving 
mischief. ‘The efforts of counsel, supported by facts 
more eloquent than any tongue, may cure for a time, 
and through a certain district: but it is the Law- 
GivER, alone, who can eradicate the disease, utterly 
and forever, from the whole body politic. Let mim, (as 
my early adviser, the sagacious farmer, said) enact 
more effective penalties for transgression, and provide 


‘ 


er means Oi 


tt enforcing them: have juries more 
er 


, intelligent, and respectable: so constitute the 
inferior tribunals, that they may know and perform 





JAMES McDOWELL, ESQ. 


OF ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


We have been favored by the publisher, John Bogart, 
| Esq. of Princeton, with a copy of the “ Address deliv- 
| ered before the Alumni Association of the college of 

New-Jersey, Sept. 26, 1838,” by the distinguished in- 
| dividual whose name is prefixed to these lines. Mr. 
| McDowell is well known in Virginia, as a gentleman 
of literary attainments and an eloquent speaker ; and 
| the address before us wil! not have the effect of dimin- 
ishing his high reputation. It is true, that we do not 
| consider his style in composition as perfect, or altogether 


ja safe model for imitation by younger men; but its 
| 
| 


very faults are occasioned by the exuberance of his ge- 
|nius and the splendor of his imagination. If some 
might complain of the superabundant foliage which is 
spread before us, none could be dissatisfied with the 
rich and precious fruit which always accompanies it. 

" We regret, that our limits will not permit us to pre- 
| sent a critical analysis of the address, or to make copi- 
| ous selections from its pages. It is not easy to commend 

particular passages, where there is so much equality of 
beauty throughout, and so rapid a succession of brilliant 
thoughts and wholesome precepts, clothed in eloquent 
language. Wecannot forbear extracting, however, the 
following forcible and beautiful appeal to those of his 
hearers, Who were about to receive the “spur and belt 
of college knighthood,” and | 
lof life: 


» gO forth upon the labors 


their duties better: and (I add), asa measure of pre- | 


vention perhaps equal to all other measures,—send the 
schoolmaster more widely and thoroughly abroad 
among the people; so that oNE rourtH of them may 
no longer be qualified by ignorance to be nothing but 
brutes and law-breakers. 





TO A LADY, 
WITH A BOUQUET. 


I send thee flowers, fresh flowers, to breath 
An incense on thy lovely shrine ; 

Oh, take them while they bloom, and wreath 
A chaplet for that brow of thine! 

Better than gems from Indian mine, 
They will become thy raven hair ; 

For, like those gems thy bright eyes shine, 

And other rays thou need’st not wear. 


If I could lure some minstrel-bird 

From his dear summer home away, 
My pen should trace no idle word 

Nor frame this unregarded lay :— 
For more than I can dare to say 

That captive bird should sweetly sing— 
And thou, perchance, would’st bid him stay ! 
And fold with thee his weary wing! 

P. B. 
New York, February 22, 1839. 


| **To you who have just re ved the ceremonial seal, whicl 
closes your connection with the college, and which accredits 
you with honorable testimony to the w l, this hour, glad as it 


ir ° . ° . . 

is in the exulting sense of independence which it inspires, is the 
| beginning one of more anxious and solemn consequence than 
| any other that has opened upon you. 


It is an hour which ad- 


vances you to undertakings and duties which, whether consid- 
| ered in reference to mind or character, outmeasure by far, in 
complication and importance, any other to which you have yet 
| been called. The gown, with all the responsibilities and obliga 
tions of manhood, is taken to day. The rubicon of youth is 
passed, and is now behind you: the ttle of life stands ready 
before. The quiet harbor, where you have been ministered to 
| for years in gentleness and peace, is now quit, and you are 
| Jaunched upon the wave of the wide sea, where your pilotage 
| and success must be such as heaven and your own good heart 
| shall supply. At this moment, which is always one of rejoicin; 
| follow what may, when the r ts of impatient pupilage are 
| taken aw ay, and the heart leaps forward to busy life as to a revel 
and a feast; atthis moment, t read you over the lessons of a 
| grey and care-worn experience is, in some sort you n ay think, 
to exhibit anew the mystic ha id the mystic words upon the 
| wall, the skeleton finger and the boding motto, calling up or ly 
images of gloom unseasonably to dim the ruby of your cup, un- 
kindly to check the joy of your banquet. Rather imagine that 
| as you are no Belshazzars to tremble at prophetic revealings, 


and I no sage or seer to annour hem, that some words not of 
| gloom, but of soberness and truth, n ay even now be spoken 
| which may benefit and aid you when this festal hour shall have 
rone. So presuming, let it be l, that if you would acquire 
| firmness, elevation and weight of character atthe very outset in 


life, if you would impart to the mind the whole of that consisten- 


cy and vigor of which it eptible, and would crown all 
these virtues by reputation y profit, then choose at once the 


profession or pursuit to which you intend to be attached, and 


embody all your energies in preparation for it. Choose can- 
didly, upon thorough exami ution of yo rse lf, but choose 
promptly. Decline to do so, loiter away a year or two of the 


most precious period of your lives in the vain and voluntary 
self-delusion that you are wisely exercising your judgment 
with observation and reading and fa 


ts, that you may decide at 
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A t tter discretion ; do this, as thousands have done | 
rrow, al t y will the tone and courage of your | 

mind a and é radually give way under the 
aband t of its med discipline, but innumerable con- 
1y pot vil will Hill it, and visionary reasons for | 
1 f er delay will spring up io afflicting abundance | 

S y to post pone 1 perplex your decision. 

tively demanded by the necessities of 

sel f-¢ 1a intélligent vey of the general opera- 
ty, every one beyond this, which is spent under the | 

ptive pretence of deliberation and inquiry, only aggravates 
your per} ya res | wi ult jal ¥Y iast 1 upon 
mpered and incurable habit of halt and 

j ‘i nay search and search and be no more profited 
: } ring and eccer hermit who roamed 

rid, iooKInNg In it paths with a candle in his 

| " St man. OULretired at last, weart 1, disappoint- 
eda ‘ t ll, w e, asthe! read e re- 
‘ } -* xt Pi lh | t | h, ar l sit : in l€ } r. 
L ‘ WV 3s i price be dismissed from your choice, 
a y pla life be definitely settled, and it is amazing to 
ge ane that firmness and energy which result 
a i concentrating its purposes and 

I 1y, and as no system ife is adopt- 
I r ee f personal 

V ency f ler are all 
stony toa to play your parti ely as 

i, insen ubly dw d int 
I | { i repen- 
. ] 4 tive 
) t I | 1 irn- 
[ 

Index I hole of that part of the address which is 
ntended Alumni, when they shall have engaged 
x e duties of ial, professional and political 

Is so much in vid morality and glowing 

patriot —that wecould sincerely wish it in the hands 
f ev inte ent reader in the country The follow- 
ing t " ticularly ought to be read by every 


polit in of every } y the Union, and is of more 


value i fr rentieman known to be a warm 
admir pport f the last and present adminis- 


eovernment. As we are not 


; 


pot ves, we leave the apy ition 


to others: 


‘Py ire tt is, e trusts; conferred in faith for the 


yvenera 1d Opp ul it the w e range of their 
inte in 4 ne pose i mdividua acvantage,. To 
erefore, yin any respect whatsoever the 

yer raf or p te emolument—to clutch at and 

ply them as the t acquisition o! per al 

to perpetrate ar ry ; a robbery more 

wi : than that which fabie has punished 
K d the gnaw vulture; nay, it is to 

tate, ¢ riminal and less ac- 

rset that nony against heaven, which would 
have pul its giit and its powers to dishonor, defile and 


marks of the address we cannot 
omit. They relate to that gloomy subject which we 
never approach without shuddering. If such appeals 
are los n those misguided spirits who, in the name 
of peace, are lighting up the fires of discord, and would, 
of reiugion, plunge society into crime and 
larkness, we shall despair ever reaching them through 
ie influ of reason, and must calmly await that 
yur of trial which an overruling Providence may have 


mn reserve tor our country: 


I shall be pardoned, I trust, by this audience, already taxed 
tor cit in cx ection with this view of a pat- 
riot’s in appropriate appendage to it, a closing re- 
mark ul 4 i igro rand all pe rvading subject, whi h 


deeply, intensely, and sternly involves it—a subject which, 
though it takes hold more immediately and more totally of the 


| to consider it with admonitory 





Marcu, 


peculiar interests and structure of southern population, yet, in 
its final issues, interweaves itself ind with the peace 
and the hopes and the destinies of t i} itis ever important 


evitable and its 


dread results, it is at this moment, thers the most im- 


portant, whilst the public mind isruminating uy it, and before 
any Violent or any irrevocable act has thrust it out from the 
forum of reason, to discussed and decided upon the field of 
battle. It is now, if ever, when a threatening frown scowls 


+1 


and lowers upon its front, that evidence should be heard, lest an 
unwary judgment should let loose the sword to “ slay the man 
that is thy fellow.”” Who here that asks--who here that needs 
to be told, that abe yn is the 


ibject meal that subject of mon- 





er omen, t 1 perchan f pious birt! | fostered and 
forwarded with a wild and exy ive energy, ha een made to 
tower abov very interest of party, and above every measure 
of policy, by putting into contest the very body and being o! the 
state. Passing by the questions of theology | morals and con- 
stitutiona!l power and private I t which have been embodied 
vith ect, I} { to say which n hern 
posi 1, ther keener apprehen , both as v 
ness and y m of resu ‘ me t ay ' i 
itbe pushed onward by those w ur cally foreign to it 
terests and its dangers, until }j he efficient and admit 
ted cause of some insurgent et W be the parent, not 
only of unutterabl calamities to us, tof certain, irretrievable 
and ody nd themsel ve i Lett se amo st 
you w ch e, | vai Kist 18a maelstrom 
in th som 0 ern \ hit with pr 

ai cai, With I le | they reé ta 
I S mi t t U | I t by 

WM ol at : re 3’ 
gC by a ut w that ef rie 
of our land, to leave this yject lat y, with every ac 
tability it may imy every reme re, every ack 
mulation of difficulty or of ; (may —lea itallt 
the interest and the wisdom and the nce of those upon 
whom the provider God and the « tion of your 

try have cast it. Leavy to them now and forerer, and stop, 
before stop is impossible, the furious | "\ f that desiruc- 
tive and mad philanthropy which i p for the natior 
itself the fires of the ake: wh I I yr on, stride alter 
tl toa rife a woe t i 4 irder 
and w edetr i ex Nothing 
D itt 8 neart ar thas 
been br ntl 1 ly i- 
cK : t l i ul 
spirit--t ’ ‘1 have t W 
the f I patni | | wo 
emi ifs y wel! s€ 
col I enerous and eleva ‘ f et 

tull was i 2 his I : or i 

uy iara irnin i} n 4 

p nei Ss a great } pul I 
visi was ng at ail} pe si I 
& epirit, sent of beave a inely 1 }, Came irom 
abroad, to scourge him with demon vi lion; to wrench him 
from the arms of his only true and only capat enefactors- 
throw him back aga 1 up the earth a th fold more 
pected and ! parated than befor rivetting upon bh 
every fetter it w | loosen— poisoning ery ble g itw 
bestow, and filling his whole case with elements of hope 

explo and @vil, which the heart sorrows whilist it } el 
to thi upon. Why, then, persist? Why abet the growth or 
the daring or the power of a spirit, h wisdom and mercy 
plead to you, with all their tongues, t ilence and tostop’? Wi 


any daughter in this assembly, the cherished and defended 
of a parent’s love; blessed to the uttermost with the holy peace 
of perfect security ; sheltered to the uttermost from the appre- 
hension and the approach of every wrong; with no enemy to 
dread, no hand to injure, no terror to affright; safe in her repose, 
safe in her innocence at every hour and in every place ; will she 
do that, which, all-valueless for its objects, will yet be all-pow- 
erful to send wakefulness and wat hing ant danger and anguish, 
perchance, to the days and the nights ; to the summer shade as 
well as to the barred and bolted chamber her southern sister ? 


Will any mother here, as she soothes her infant to its rest, and 


looks upon its balmy sleep, and pressing it to her heart, bows in 
gratitude to God for his mercies to her child, thanking him that 
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its life is safe, safe from harm, from the hand of violence ana re- 
venge, and that all it 
will she--oh, 


3 s}umbers are guarded by a nation’s power ; 
can she, as the consequence of her acts, bear to be- 


hold the southern mother startling and shuddering, at every foot 
fall, and at every noise which breaks upon the silence of the 


night, and flying from her pillow of wakefulness and wretched- 
ness to kneel and crouch upon the cradle, weeping and sobbing 
in the agony of her soul over the murder and the horror that 
surround it? Will the father and the citizen hail us and greet 
us and press us to their bosom, as better brethren and better men, 
when we shall come up with our hands all red and reeking with 


the blood they have made us shed? Butif not, then abjure the | 





cause which involves the crime, and the disciples who support | 
it! Friends ofthe slave! they are stripping him of the wretched 
remnant of liberty he has left. Friends of humanity! they are 
cruelly and recklessly staking it upon means of massacre and | 
convulsion. Friends of the country! they are rapidly becoming 
its iron homicide cleaving down its institutions with murder- 
ous hand, and tearing it limb from limb. If you would see the | 
practical workir the spirit that is spoken of—the woe and the 
ruin it can occasior » to the quiet and the passive slave of the 
south, pour your insurrectionary sentiments into his car, parade | 
the worst of his condition in artful and in pictured horror before 
his eye, then trace the progress of the poison—trace it through 


his murmurs, his resentment, his resistance; his passions grow- 


The Idiot Boy. 


in arm toshare with you in a common glory, and perish, when 
perish she must, only upon a common field :---thus testifying, 
through all time, to a fidelity which there was nothing in life that 
could shock, and nothing in death that could destroy. Turning 
her eye and her heart upon no other banner than the proud one 
which floats from the capitol of the republic, she prays as she 
Jjooks upon it with its ‘* stars | stripes,”’ that the glad shout 
which centuries hence may in the land of the pilgrims, 
may be echoed back from the waves ofthe Pacific seas. Heaven 
grant that generations and ages hence, some future son of the 
south, honored and welcomed and greeted as I have been to- 
day, may stand upon this consecrated spot, praising and thank- 
ing God, as I do, that he also can say, “‘ these are my brethren, 
and this, this too is my country.” 


THE IDIOT BOY. 


BY MISS E. H. STOCKTON, 


Strangers would pause, with admiration gazing 


Upon the features in their perfect mould ;— 
The soft, dark eyes, t 


heir lids so meekly raising— 
The ivory brow beneath its curls of gold. 


The face was of a child—though bud and blossom, 


For fifteen summers had enwreathed his home, 


Still leaned his head upon his mother’s bosom, 
Stull with his hand in her’s he | 


yved to roam. 


Slight was his form, yet 


And sweet the voic« 


graceful in its motion, 


that breathed one word alone ; 


And that—oh who that feels a child’s de votion, 


But knows his mother’s was that dearest one ? 


And she—her soul was f ) overflowing, 
Of wild and passionate tenderness for him, 
But on his image every thought bestowing 


; 


From early morning to the twilight dim. 


He held a silent sympathy with nature, 


And with a strange, sweet smile would gaze around, 


And joy, like light, would brighten every feature, 
When in some mossy cleft a flower he found. 
The wild-bird in the s idy forest si ALS) 
The dream-like music of the southern breeze— 


—— 


The butterfly its sunny pathway wingi 


Each had a charm the gentle 


b yy to ; ease, 


He had no memory of days departed, 
His thoughts like rosy shadows came and went 
y-hearted— 


Lite misspent. 


He was not one of those, the wear 
Who gaze with sorrow ona 

Each time when winter came with sombre vesture, 
And he beheld the feathery flakes of snow, 

He hailed them with the same astonished gesture, 
Nor knew that he had seen it long ago. 


And still, with every 
His hasty footsteps to | 


little new-found treasure, 
] 


s mother led ; 


ing deeper a rker at every step, under the discipline he pro- | 
vokes, until anger and el mn and agony of spirit have done 
their work, and revenge and murder have become the compa- 
nions of his bosom: then see him leagued and banded with | 
thers as fell and as furious as himself, the vulture at his heart, | 
the dagger rch in his hand, stealing into the silent and | 
midnight ch r, and standing, with horrid and uplifted wea- | 
pon, over th | the c! s they slumber for the blow: 
him—le , the gas] r struggle, the gory blade, | 
the Diaz iw | out the that is done, For one 
moment—one pal | moment—a shivering and convulsive hor- | 
ror seizes upon the he of m ns of our people—in the next, 
a dreadful wrath drives to a dreadful retributior Butif the 
blood of r peor ver thus to stream in our dwellings, and 
from the very som of the soil that feeds us, it will cry 
the ground like that of Abel for vengeance, vengeance 
againat the brother hand that shed it, and vengeance would be 
had, though every drop that was left shouldbe poured out in one 
anguished and dying rt to obtain it. Nothing—no nothing 
but heave co prevent a pecple, so lashed up to frenzy by 
rage and I i wr from pouring back, upon the 
f s and ty t visitation of calamity and 
death wh { et I WW Spare us -oh, 
pare us t : r rhood, ofaruined, ruined 
y. Give r hay and 1 ry ; give it up to 
the idness of ictious r, to the fre y some fanatic 
spir ] it k overwhelmed son horrib struggle < 
brother w ther, a y will recover its liberties and its 
ylessings when the Lil slun in the cloud, for- 
retful of tl ice the mor | 
‘When earth’s cities have no sound nor tread, 
And ships drifting with the dead, 
To shores where all is dumb.”? 

Hers upon your northern fields it was, at some dark and dis- 
maying period of our revolution, when army after army had 
been lost, wher ved and « spirited beats the boldest 
quailed, the thfullest despaired, and all, for an instant, seemed 
to be conquered ept the unconquerable will of our glorious4 
chief: here it was, that 1 g above all the auguries and the 
terrors around him, he ex aimed to the despairing of his follow- 
ers as if inspire Heaven for his work, ‘‘ Strip me of the 
wretched and the ff y remnant of my soldiers--take from 
me all Ihave left—leave me but a standard--give me but the 


means of planting it upon the mountains of West Augusta, and 
J will yet draw around me the men who will lift up their bleed- 
ing country from the dust and set her free.” That ‘* West Au- 
gusta”? stands here to-day pleading through me, who am a son, 
for the individual and unbroken heritage of Washington and his 
comrades, Loyal! to the result as to the struggle of the revolu- 
tion—devoted, as when her devotion was counted upon as 
equivalent to fate—true, as when you were grasped and bound 
to the bosom of each other in the hour of distress, it is her hope 
and her wish to finish with you the destinies of the nation--arm 


| Clasped in her arms he knew a sweeter pleasure, 
Than he who feels a crown upon his head, 


Poor and a widow was that lonely mother, 
And by her daily labor fed her child ; 
Yet there was no one ‘ knew her but to love her ;’ 


She was so gentle and to all so mild. 


At last the messenger of death appearing, 
Gave warning that the mother’s hour was nigh, 











es 
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When on life’s scenes, however sad or cheering, 


The mortal form must close the glazing eye. 


She had no fear—But oh the speechless sorrow, 

That swelled her heart, and seemed to press her brain, 
As, picturing to herself the dreary morrow, 

She knew her boy would call on her in vain. 


But wherefore dwell upon the scene of parting ? 
God gave sweet rapture to the saint at last, 
As on plumes of glory upward darting, 
ys yous spirit knew all grief was past. 
M ‘ame—and the pure sunlight brightly beaming, 


Gave to that solemn brow a radiant grace,— 
So calm she looked, you might have tho’t her dreaming, 
But for the coldness of the placid face. 


‘¢ Mother !”—how like a bird’s the note came sounding, 
From the red, p irted Ips that smiléd with joy ; 

As, with his wonted step of airy bounding, 

He came—the orphan child—the Idiot boy! 

The shroud—the bier—the face of marble whiteness, 
Seemed to inspire with wonder, not with dread, 

As he stood gazing in his youthful brightness, 


The thoughtless living on the unconscious dead. 


Mother—alas, that word so often filling 
Her soul with joy no language might impart, 
Gives to the air a music soft and thrilling, 
But wakes no echo in that silent heart. 
Ah this it is that aye forbids our deeming, 
When by the form of death we sit and weep, 
That after all it may be only seeming, 
And the dear eyes are closed in slumber deep! 
*T is not the pallid brow, or purple tinging 
Of the once rosy lip that proves the most ;— 
Nor the dim orbs just seen through lashes fringing, 
That tell of life and nope forever lost. 
But oh when tears and cries, our grief revealing, 
Fail to excite a § othing look or tone, 
Then how intense becomes the bitter feeling 
That even with the loved we are alone ! 
Poor boy! when by each little fond endeavor 
His thought could prompt he had essayed in vain, 


‘To win one look from eyes now closed forever, 


One word from lips that ne’er should speak again,— | 


With a sweet patience, he who knew not sorrow, 
Close by the bier sat down, of hope possest, 
Nor left her side till on the weary morrow 


Exhausted nature claimed and found her rest. 


Then to the home of one who loved his mother, 
Even from her youth, the lonely one was borne ; 
They deemed he’d lose all memory of another, 
And of the lovely tie so rudely torn. 
So on that lowly grave the rose of summer, 
Blossomed and drooped, and autumn hastened by, 
Bearing rich blessings like an angel-comer,— 


Giving new glory to the earth and sky. 


And there were strangers in that sacred dwelling, 
Where Love had wept and Innocence reposed ; 


Gay, happy faces of contentment telling, 


And shouts of laughter when their labors closed. 
And often to the cottage-windows gliding, 
A fair, sad boy would gaze a moment in, 


[ Marcu, 
Then with a plaintive tone, as half in chiding, 
Would murmur “ mother,” and depart again. 


This could not last ;—day after day declining 
Gave deeper shadows to the mournful eyes, 
Though the soft curls upon his forehead shining 
Still seemed too bright for aught beneath the skies— 
And ere the autumn glory had departed, 
They laid him gently by his mother’s side : 
There rest they both in peace—the weary-hearted,— 
Whom time nor death shal! ne’er again divide! 
Philadelphia, March, 1839. 


NOTICE TO THE REVIEWER OF “NEW VIEWS OF 
THE SOLAR SYSTEM.” 





| Mr. White: Permit me to review my reviewer in part, and in 
a very few words: re ving for a future occasion a more gene 

ral review, and a drawing of the distinctive lines between the 
system I propose, and the system he defends, if indeed he de 

fends any system. As to “‘ ignorance,” and “ stuff,’’ and ‘‘ im- 
pertinence,”’ I have no objection to make, except, if he pleases, 
that without a little more reflection on his part, he may find hiin 
self placed ultimately in the same condition others have been 
placed, by opposing the progress of science. He must see that 





| there will be necessarily a vast difference between a physical 
system founded ona stationary sun, and a physical system found- 
ed on aprogressire sun. Now would it not have been mort 
| philosophical--would it not have comported more with the 
genius of our country, for him to have entered into an investi 


| gation of this difference, and to have given his views of the dif- 
| ference, if any difference could have been discovered by him 


I wrote with a view to excite inquiry; a 


| what I principally 
F 


had in view, was to lay the question before the learned, whether 
it Was or was I 4 correct scientific principle to compare the 
| Moon moving 1 i the Earth, with Mercury round the sun 
| 1too adverted to that which I consider to be the fact, the pro- 
| gressive motion of the sun ; and of course, if so, then the pro- 
| gression of the sun must limit the progres of the planets, 
| a | that consequently their progressive motion must be equal. 
Now if this st f the system really exists, he (the reviewer) 


will find it no easy matier to apply all the principles of Sir 


Isaac Newton to su orbits. as the pia ta do ¢ ly descrit 
| they having been appliedto orbits which in fact have no exist- 
| ence, with, however, ne exceptio the eccentricity 


of their orbits, which really exists, but which is produced by the 


| progressive motion of the system itself, and not from any prin« 
ple advocated by Sir Isaac Newt La Grange, or La Place. 
For all the phenomena discovered the practical astronome! 
among t planets, as their times, a their purturbations, as 
| the inner planets pa the outer ones, and as the inner moor 
pass t nore remote from their primari¢ the Principia of 
Newton may be cor red good authority, ¢2 epling the means 
| by which such phenomena are produced. The Principia ap- 
| plic | to a physical system, supposed to be stationary, and ox 
| cupying the same local position without progressing in any di 
| rection ; but itis now supposed that such a fixed locality is in- 


| compatible with other views of astronomers, and the more re- 
Peently discovered phenomena, and that of course the whole 
requires recasting. Well: i propose a system suited to a pro 

gressing sun, and why’ Certainly not with a view to injure any 
science, but, on the contrary, to promote scientific inquiry in our 
own country. 

Now, sir, I would be glad to see a review of the paper on the 
Tides, in the Decetnber No., by the same author; and he is at 
full liberty to use any epithets, he may (however unphilosophi- 
cal) think necessary and proper to cal] to his aid. Ithank him 
for the objections he has made to my views so far as he has gone; 
but I fear from the manner and style of his objections that he is 
not very well qualified to do justice even to himself. But be 
that as it may, I will take the liberty now to eay to him, that the 
great question to be settled will render it necessary for me to 
draw largely upon Newton, La Grange, and La Place, and also 
on a still later astronomer than either, Sir John Herschell. 





